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One  of  tile  objects  the  publish- 
er of  the  Lyceum  magazine,  and 
the  Lyceum  Library  Series  of  or- 
iginal productions  of  Southern 
writers  has  in  view,  is  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  our  ris- 
ing authors  in  adding  to  South- 
ern literature.  We  propose  to 
do  what  we  can  in  this  way 
to  exhibit  and  preserve  such 
worthy  efforts  in  authorship  as 
our  writers  may  make. 

-^ — ^ ■ — 

The  Sable  War,  the  epic  poem, 
the  first  part  of  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  our  Magazine,  will 
be  republished  in  pamphlet  form, 
as  the  second  number  of  the  Ly- 
ceum Library  Series  of  original 
Southern  literature ;  price  per 
copy,  10  cts.  Address  the  Ll- 
CEUM,  73  North  Main  street,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  inclosing  that  amount 
in  change  or  postage  stamps,  and 
the  pamphlet  will  be  sent,  postage 
X)aid,  as  soon  as  issued. 

m     » 

Some  Costly  3Ieta.l!^. 

Few  people  know  how  costly 
some  metals  really  are.  Gold  is 
said  to  be  the  most  precious  met- 
al. Its  value  is  about  $200  per  lb. 
Platinum  is  to  be  bought  for 
about  $150  per  lb.  Then  follows 
chromium,  at  $400 ;  uranium, 
IDalladium  and  iridium,  at  $650  ; 
osmium,  at  $1,000 ;  barium,  at 
$1,300  ;  cerium,  at  $2,500  ;  indium, 
at  $3,000:  strontium,  at  $3,400; 
calcium,  at  $4,000 ;  lithium  and 
zircon,  at  $5,000 ;  while  rubidium 
reaches  the  enormous  price  of 
$6,500  per  lb.  Most  of  these  met- 
g^ls  are  rare,  difficult   to   seperate 


from  their  compounds,  and  sold 
only  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  prices,  therefore,  can  only  be 
approximated. 


The  organization  of  a  strong 
company  to  bore  for  natural  gas, 
oil  or  other  resources  hidden  be- 
neath the  Asheville  section  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  is  a 
significant  event  in  our  growing 
mountain  metropolis.  The  won- 
derful discoveries  of  natural  gas 
within  the  past  few  years,  at 
many  places  far  removed  from 
known  deposits  of  coal  and  oil, 
are  awaking  an  interest  in  this 
important  source  of  wealth.  From 
the  present  signs,  boring  will 
soon  begin  near  Asheville.  The 
wisdom  of  this  movement  may 
be  evinced  by  the  discovery  of 
many  elements  of  deeply  con- 
cealed treasures.  To  the  geolo- 
gist the  effort  will  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  anxiety,  as 
the  different  strata  of  earth  un- 
derneath us  will  be  perfectly  re- 
vealed by  the  boring  of  wells 
which  may  be  sunk  in  search  of 
gas.  Such  probings  into  the 
earth  are  showing  that  the  land 
is  far  from  being  a  compactly 
solid  globe  ;  and  that  it  has  large 
veins,  channels  and  caverns 
wherein  are  deposits  of  gas,  wa- 
ter and  other  elements  hermetic- 
ally sealed  up,  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  boring  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  feet  deep. 
The  numerous  mineral  springs, 
the  salt  springs  of  Virginia  and 
the  hot  springs,  only  forty  miles 
from  Asheville,  certainly  indi- 
cate that  hidden  elements  of  a 
practical  kind  are  underneath  us. 


Cruelty  1©  Ainin»7al!«, 

Among  the  active  new  institu- 
tions of  Asheville  is  the  North 
Carolina  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  With 
a  charter  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, this|society  was  organized 
in  April  last,  the  following  per- 
sons being  chosen  as  officers  : 

W.  H.  Inloes,  president ;  J.  L. 
Carroll,  1st  vice-president;  C.J. 
McCape,  2d  vice-president ;  F.  L. 
Jacobs,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
superintendent ;  T.  A.  Jones, 
counsel. 

Board  of  Managers — J.  P.  Saw- 
yer, W.  S.  Cushman,  W.  T.  Penni- 
man,  C.  M.  McLoud,  W.  F.  Ran- 
dolph, T.  W.  Patton,  and  J.  E. 
Pankin. 

Finance  Committee  —  W.  S. 
Cushman,  J.  P.  Sawyer  and  J.  E. 
Rankin. 

One  of  the  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina forbidding  cruelty  to  animals 
reads  as  follows :  "If  any  person 
shall  wilfully  overdrive,  overload, 
wound,  injure,  torture,  torment, 
deprive  of  necessary  sustenance, 
or  cruelly  beat  or  needlessly  mu- 
tilate, or  kill  any  useful  beast, 
foul  or  animal,  every  such  offen- 
der shall  for  every  such  offence 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 


ICeli;%°ioit!i>  A$!i!!>eiit1>lies. 

May  has  become  the  set  month 
for  the  annual  meetings  of  most 
of  the  great  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  past  month  was  re- 
markable for  the  number  and 
size  of  these  assemblies  in  the 
United  States.  These  meetings 
still  suggest  the  great  controversy 


and  conflict  over  slavery  which 
caused  the  denominations  to  di- 
vide each  into  two  great  sections, 
with  the  title  of  "Northern"  and 
"Southern"  designating  their  dis- 
tinctive positions  on  that  subject.. 
"Northern  Baptists,"  "Northern' 
Methodists,"  "Northern  Presby- 
terians," indicate  the  anti-slavery 
issues,  while  "Southern"  still 
clings  to  the  sections  of  these  de- 
nominations in  the  South. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  done 
but  little  in  reuniting  these  de- 
nominations. While  the  spirit 
of  individual  good  will  and  co- 
operation has  steadily  improved,^ 
there  seems  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Southern  Christians  to 
disband  their  organizations  to 
merge  themselves  into  those  at 
the  North.  National  combina- 
tions will  never  come  to  pass  in 
this  country  while  the  old  creeds 
and  modes  of  religious  thought 
bind  the  multitudes  in  the  great 
denominations ;  but  under  the 
influence  of  reformed  theology 
and  modern  modes  of  investiga- 
tion, combinations  will  eventual- 
ly be  formed  by  religious  people 
which  will  assume  national  pro- 
portions, such  as  can  now  be 
recognized  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  Temper- 
ance and  Sunday-school  unions. 

Controversy  over  creeds  and 
dogmas  will  press  increasing 
numbers  of  dissatisfied  religion- 
ists from  the  different  denomina- 
tions. North  and  South,  to  form 
unions  which  will  know  no  slav- 
ery, no  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion. 
The  current  of  thought  is  now 
drifting  events  in  a  direction 
where  such  combinations  are  cer- 
tain to  take  place  sooner  or  later.. 


'File  AMdubon  Society  t'oi"   tlie 
Protection  oi'  Bir<l*. 

The  above  is  the  wording  which 
surrounds  the  fine  vignette  pic- 
ture of  J.  J.  Andubon,  the  living 
naturalist,  on  each  certificate  of 
membership  in  this  humane  so- 
ciety, now  numbering  over  50,000 
members.  In  January  last  Dr. 
H.  S.  Hurd,  of  New  York,  came 
to  spend  two  months  in  Asheville, 
and  while  here  he  called  to  his 
aid  the  editor  of  the  Lyceum  and 
established  a  branch  of  that  so- 
ciety in  Asheville,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  Wing,  another  was 
established  at  Waynesville,  in 
Buncombe  county. 

The  following  are  the  members 
in  Asheville : 

H.  P.  Andersen,  Natt  Atkinson, 
F.  W.  Bartlett,  C.  D.  Blanton, 
Emma  Clegg,  W.  E.  Clegg,  H.  T. 
Collins,  John  Donohue,  T.  R. 
Gaines,  W.  R.  Greenwell,  H.  F. 
Hoover,  W.  M.  Lanier,  Charles 
Neilson,  D.  S.  Neilson,  J.  J. 
O'Donnell,  T.  W.  Postell,  C.  T. 
Rawls,  A.  Shell,  B.  H.  Sumner,  J. 
Stephens,  J.  W.  Weaver,  L.  W. 
Wilbur,  W.  W.  Wing,  B.  A.  AVil- 
kie,  Milton  Adler,  J.  S.  T.  Baird, 
J.  M.  Blair,  H.  L.  Brown,  W.  H. 
Butler,  J.  L.  Carroll,  C.  Falk,  D. 
W.  Furman,  R.  M.  Furman,  P.  E. 
Hare,  C.  E.  Neff,  W.  H.  Martin, 
C.  L.  Rust,  H.  A.  Kibby,  J.  A. 
Parker,  D.  M.  Ryan,  J.  Evans 
Brown  and  J.  D.  Cameron. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  de- 
vote space  in  the  columns  of  the 
Lyceum  to  this  worthy  cause  ;  and 
as  the  local  secretary,  to  give  my 
time  and  personal  energies  in  ad- 


vancing the  interests  of  this  so- 
ciety. 

I  propose,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
invite  the  members  to  a  meeting, 
that  we  may  take  active  steps  in 
the  cause.  It  would  be  the  means 
of  furthering  this  work  for  the 
members  to  go  occasionally  on 
pic-nic  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  Avhere  we 
might  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  the 
birds  and  other  objects  of  nature. 

I  submit  below  a  report  of  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  society  : 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  STEADY  PROGRESS    IN 
SAVING  THE  PRETTY  SONGSTERS. 

With  the  month  of  January  the 
society  closed  the  fourth  year  of 
its  existence  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  52,159,  garnered  in  from 
almost  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union — constituting  an 
army  of  all  ages,  from  seven 
years  to  seventy  years  and  up- 
ward. Even  the  local  secretaries, 
who  exceed  eight  hundred,  are 
not  all  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  ;  among 
these,  too,  are  to  be  found  bright 
boys  and  girls  who  love  to  have 
birds  about  their  homes,  and  who 
find  it  a  labor  of  love  to  persuade 
other  boys  and  girls  to  pledge 
themselves  to  bird  protection. 

To  some  of  these  people,  whose 
houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens 
or  orchards  or  shrubberies,  the 
song  of  birds  constitutes  a  great 
portion  of  the  pleasure  of  life, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how"  much  en- 
ergy they  throw  into  the  task  of 
enlisting  recruits  in  the  cause  of 
bird  protection. 

To  some  of  these   the   position 


of  local  secretary  has  given  a 
fresh  object  in  life — another  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  view  that 
life  is  worth  living,  provided  only- 
it  is  well  spent. 

A  hundred  and  forty-one  mem- 
bers only  were  registered  during 
January;  but  this  falling  off  is 
by  no  means  attributable  to  any 
decay  of  interest  in  the  society. 
The  great  majority  of  the  first 
appointed  local  secretaries  have 
exhausted  their  field  of  opera- 
tions, having  already  enlisted  or 
endeavored  to  enlist  all  within 
the  sphere  of  their  personal  influ- 
ence ;  but  there  are  some  few 
people  in  the  world  whose  sphere 
of  influence  appears  to  be  bound- 
less, and  the  Audubon  Society 
has  the  honor  of  enrolling  two,  at 
least,  of  this  class  in  its  ranks. 

Mr.  Edmund  Rodman,  the  local 
secretary  of  New  Bedford,  has 
lectured  at  all  the  schools  in  and 
about  the  city,  and  by  the  elo- 
quence of  his  pleading,  has  won 
over  two  thousand  members  to 
the  cause.  But  what  man  has 
done,  woman  may  do,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  Mrs.  John  Duer,  the 
local  secretary  of  South  Brooklyn. 

During  Fe^'^ruary  there  was 
something  of  a  revival,  329  mem- 
bers having  been  registered. 
These  were  gathered  in  from  In- 
diana, California,  New  Jersey, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  District  of  Columbia, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ne- 
vada, Maryland  and  Quebec. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
let  all  inquirers  know  that  the 
Society  is  still  alive  and  growing ; 


and  that  it  has  done  and  is  doing 
good  work,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
keep  it  alive  and  prosperous. 

To  this  end  a  sepresentative 
organ  is  a  necessity;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  our  members  are  young 
folk,  and  want  a  magazine  which, 
while  it  shall  tell  them  about 
birds  and  other  animals,  shall  also 
furnish  them  with  reading  on 
other  interesting  topics,  with 
bright  stories  of  adventure ;  and 
they  will  find  all  this  in  Santa 
Claus. 

C.  F.  A31ERY,  General  Sec'y. 

■3 IS  Broadway^  N.  Y. 

Santa  Claus  is  a  beautiful 
weekly  magazine  for  young  peo- 
ple, published  at  176  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  copies  of  which  can  be 
seen  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Lyceum, 
and  of  the  Audubon  Society,  73 
North  Main  street,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
TiLiiAN  R.  Gaines, 
LoGCil  Secretary. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  add  several 
more  pages  to  the  Lyceum  for  the 
July  number,  as  the  necessity  for 
advertising  space  demands  it.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  pages  de- 
voted to  advertisements  in  this 
issue,  the  Lyceum  has  at  once 
taken  a  prominent  position  as  a 
medium  of  advertising  Asheville 
and  her  business  enterprises.  The 
space  in  the  July  number  will 
all  be  speedily  taken. 


Asheville  offers  advantages  sec- 
ond to  no  other  place  in  the  South 
for  pleasant  summer  resorts  ;  the 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  far 
outnumbering  those  of  any  other 
]3lace. 
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Tlie  AsUevllle  I^yoeiiiii. 

The  Asheville  Lyceum,  a  lite- 
rary society,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, was  organized  and  estab- 
lished last  January.  Since  that 
time  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
membership,  interest  and  influ- 
ence. The  design  of  its  founders 
was  to  fill  a  blank  that  was  seen 
and  felt  to  exist  in  our  growing 
city — to  establish  a  society  free 
from  partisan  politics  and  relig- 
ious sectarianism,  where  the  peo- 
ple of  every  shade  of  opinion  can 
meet  to  consider  and  discuss  ev- 
ery subject  that  may  present  it- 
self to  the  mind. 

While  the  Asheville  Lyceum  is 
non-political  and  non-sectarian  as 
an  organized  body,  it  invites  and 
embraces  a  membership  of  every 
political  shade  of  opinion,  and  of 
every  creed  in  religious  thought. 
The  members  are  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  in  free  discussion  on  all 
questions  wherein  men  honestly 
differ,  truth  is  brought  to  light, 
error  eliminated,  and  men  are 
drawn  nearer  together  as  co-work- 
ers in  the  great  circle  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Asheville  Lyceum  was  not 
designed  as  a  school  wherein  men 
might  prepare  themselve  to  Haunt 
defiantly  the  florid  rhetoric  of 
Atheistics  infidelity  before  the 
dazzled  gaze  of  ignorance,  but  its 
design  is  to  grasp  the  truth  wher- 
ever to  be  found  within  the  circle 
of  the  finite,  independent  of  dem- 
agogue manipulators,  and  dog- 
matic dictators  of  thought. 

The  members  of  the  Lyceum 
recognize  the  fact  that  truth  will 


at  all  times  stand  the  test  of  the 
most  rigid  investigation,  and 
therefore  they  request  every  in- 
dividual to  speak  his  opinions 
freely  and  fearlessly  on  all  sub- 
jects brought  forward  for  discuss- 
ion. They  recognize  the  fact  that 
every  man  who  is  honest  in  his 
opinions,  however  erroneous  he 
may  be  thought  to  be  by  others, 
is  entitled  to  respectful  treatment 
by  all  true  gentlemen.  And  while 
all  are  allowed  and  requested  to 
be  and  feel  free  to  speak  their 
true  sentiments  at  all  times  with- 
out restraint,  no  personalities  of 
an  offensive  nature  are  allowed. 

Another  object  the  Lyceum  has 
in  view  besides  in  arriving  at  the 
full  truth,  is  to  train  more  people 
in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  In 
all  public  meetings  it  is  seen  that 
nearly  all  the  speaking  is  done 
by  the  few  who  are  speakers  be- 
cause their  professions  require  it 
of  them,  while  many  intelligent 
men  are  silent  because  of  the 
lack  of  training.  The  society, 
then,  invites  young  men  as  mem- 
bers. 

A  book  is  kept  by  the  Secretary 
in  which  all  questions  for  exami- 
nation and  discussion  must  be 
registered,  and  any  member  has 
the  right  to  propose  and  have 
questions  registered  for  discus- 
sion. The  question  for  future  dis- 
cussion is  chosen  from  the  book 
by  vote  of  the  members.  Then  a 
leading  speaker  is  chosen  in  the 
same  way,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
pare himself  as  the  leading  speak- 
er. He  may  speak  from  manu- 
script, notes,  or   as   he   may  feel 


prepared  and  qualified.  He  is 
limited  to  half  an  hour,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  the 
president  announces  that  the  sub- 
ject is  open  for  discussion. 

Lyceums  were  first  instituted  in 
■Greece,  in  the  days  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  ;  and  history  shows  that 
the  first  ilash  of  intellectual 
light  that  dawned  upon  the  be- 
nightened  world  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  from  Lyceums,  orga- 
nized to  study  the  writings  of 
Aristotle.  The  sense  of  mankind 
then  recognized  him  as  the  strong- 
est of  the  ancients.  In  the  dark 
ages,  all  secular  writings  but 
those  of  Aristotle  had  dropped 
out  of  notice  in  Europe.  And  it 
is  said  by  historians  that  his  writ- 
ings may  almost  have  the  credit 
of  having  saved  men  from  re- 
lapsing into  barbarism. 

While  this  is  the  enlightened 
age,  yet  there  is  darkness  enough 
to  require  the  services  of  intel- 
lectual societies. 

T.  C.  Westall. 


We  commence  in  this  issue  of 
the  Lyceum  the  publication  of  the 
Sable  War,  an  original  poem, 
written  by  a  Confederate  soldier. 
The  introductory  portion  of  this 
production  reveals  in  the  mind  of 
its  author  a  rather  gloomy  view 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our 
Republic  as  conterc  plated  by  al- 
most all  soldiers  of  the  lost  cause 
for  several  years  after  the  war. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
author  finds  compensation  in  the 
fact  that  the  wonderful  principle 
of  evolution  in   sociology  which 


pushes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
the  front,  made  the  great  civil 
war  against  and  for  black  slavery 
a  necessity. 

"So  amoiigst  races  the  mi.sfhtest  rules 
the  rest; 

Caucasus  gave  that  race  to  rule  all  oth- 
ers." 

In  section  3  will  be  found  a  fig- 
urative account  of  the  origin,  na- 
ture and  growth  of  the  United 
States,  in  terms  which  suggest  the 
sublimity  of  our  government,  and  • 
at  the  same  time  the  causes  which 
produced  the  great  war,  in  these 
lines : 

"Thirteen  royal  vines,  stout  but  slow  of 
growth, 

Sprang  up,  and  in  their  midst  a  youthful 
oak 

Rushed  into  life  and  grew  a  mightj'  tree; 

The  infant  vines  around  this  oak  en- 
twined; 

All  grew  into  a  pj^ramid  of  strength, 

A  mighty  bulwark  against  raging 
storms — 

Sovereign  States — the  vines;  our  Nation 
— the  oak — 

Empires — one  huge  Empire,  inanyin  one, 

A  tangled  fabric  of  greatness  arose." 

We  are  confident  that  our  read- 
ers will  be  repayed  for  a  careful 
examination  of  this  production, 
which  will  be  continued  in  sub- 
sequent numbers  of  the  Lyceum. 
Our  labor  in  putting  this  poem 
in  print  is  designed  to  aid  in  sav- 
ing from  oblivion  the  writings  of 
Southern  authors. 


The  Lyceum  will  prove  itself 
to  be  a  convenient  medium  for 
sending  informatipn  abroad,  by 
those  who  wish  to  tell  their  cor- 
respondent about  Asheville.  Mail 
it  to  them. 


ORlGillVAI.   POETRY. 

Xlie  Sal>le  ^Var, 

BY   A   CONFEDERATE   SOLDIER. 

Part  I. 

Year  after  year  visions  of  the  Sable  War, 
That  stained  Columbia's  fair  land  and  fame. 
Fill  my  sad  soul  with  sombre,  nightly  dreams. 
And  like  gloomy,  darkest  clouds  hide  my  sun. 
In  m}'  wakeful  hours  I  resist  the  vision, 
And  send  m3'  restless,  roaming  eyes  in  search 
Of  silvery  lining  around  these  clouds, 
Or  bid  imagination  pierce  them  through, 
And  bask  in  fields  of  sunshine  far  be3'ond. 
But,  Alas !  the  gilded  bosom  of  the  gloom, 
The  floods  of  golden  light  behind  these  alouds, 
The  serpents  of  fire  that  dart  athwart  them, 
The  radint  bow  that  bends  low  in  sorrow, 
And  the  calm  following  the  dreadful  storm — 
All  combine  to  make  the  vision  painful; 
For  deep  and  wide  and  red  with  precious  blood, 
Angrj'  waters  rage  and  sigh  around  me. 
Showing  more  awful  the  retreating  storm, 
That  spread  desolation  along  its  path. 

If  in  shining  day  visions  are  so  dark. 
Heavens  so  black  to  my  sorrowing  gaze. 
Then  more  gloomy  still  is  my  dreaming  mind, 
Whilst  wrapt  in  blackest  curtains  of  the  night. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Ah!  whither  shall  I  go 
For  power  to  drive  awaj'  these  dark  clouds, 
And  remove  these  sad  visions  from  my  eyes, 
By  active  thought  and  work  which  sweeten  life? 

All-seeing  Spirit,  clouds  are  th}'  chariot; 
Tempests  are  thj'  breath  ;  thunders  are  th\'  voice. 
Thou  light-giving  Source  that,  in  years  long  gone, 
Saw  a  sightless  man  on  Hellenic  shore, 
With  mind  obscured  b^-  clouds  and  smoke  of  war, 
To  him  thou  gavest  visions  bright  and  words 
And  songs  that  fill  the  souls  of  men  with  joy, 
Of  thrilling  themes  and  flaming  deeds  of  fame; 
Come  now  to  m_v  relief  as  then  to  his. 
And  tune  m\'  h're  to  sing  of  heroes  brave, 
To  tell  of  brothers  slain  by  brothers  mad, 
In  the  sad  Sable  War  of  modern  days. 

If  these  clouds  long  thundering  off  afar. 
More  awful  when  blown  over  all  the  skies. 
Then  in  wrath  muttering  with  tempest  rage. 
Now  hurling  thunderbolts  thick  and  deadly. 

Over  the  face  of  all  Columbia 

If  clouds  so  dark  as  these  I  must   describe. 
Come  Spirit  of  Homer  to  my  relief. 


It  of  wars  in  debate  in  halls  of  state, 
The  roar  of  arms  on  bloody  battle  fields, 

Of  cities  burnt  and  homes  made  desolate 

If  of  war's  black  cause  and  dreadful  results, 
I  must  write,  with  pen  dipt  in  tears  and  blood, 
Come  Spirit  of  Homer,  with  diamond  point. 
And  unfading  ink,  let  me  trace  my  song; 
Not  to  mimic  thy  heavenly  genius, 
Nor  walk  the  earth  clad  in  pilfered  garments, 
Woven  in  Chios  by  thy  charming  muse; 
But  tin'  Spirit  I  crave  in  song  to  tell 
Of  fratricidal  war  in  Christian  land. 
Waged  against  and  for  black  slaver3''s  cause. 
II. 

As  among  men — tribes  of  every  kind 

The  boldest,  bravest  man  makes  himself  king. 
To  govern  and  be  honored  with  a  crown  ; 
So  amongst  races  the  mightiest  rules  the  rest. 
Caucasus  gave  the  race  that  rules  all  others. 
Near  the  birth  of  time,  where  the  new  sun  rose. 
This  god-like  race,  with  rushing  blood  and  brain, 
Began  its  course  o'er  earth,  from  east  to   west. 

Subduing  beasts  and  weaker  tribes  of  men 

From  ancient  Chaldea,  Sj'ria,  Phcenicia, 

Went  forth  Abram — Cadmus— to  westward  lands. 

To  Palestine Greece with  stars  of  empire. 

Before  their  march  barbarous  tribes  give  place 

Jerusalem  is  built J'hovah's  Temple 

Where  Philistines  and  wilder  tribes  once  lived  ; 
And  Athens  and  Thebes  and  Sparta  of  old, 
Sprang  from  the  bloody  ground  of  native  men; 
And  on  fair  Italia's  bosom  Kome  arose, 
Where  weak  Remus  and  Sabines  shed  their  blood. 
And  ruled  the  world  so  long  with  brain  and  might. 

As  a  mighty,  swelling  stream,  obstructed, 

Seeks  a  new  channel  for  its  turbid  flood  ; 

Or  as  a  great  steam  engine,  raging  loud 

With  pent  up  power  and  stormj^  passion. 

Longs  for  rolling  time  and  space  to  conquer; 

So  Caucasian  blood,  bound  up  in  Greece  and  Rome, 

Rolled  westward  wasting  armies  to  conquest. 

Nations  of  meaner  blood,  though  proud  and  brave. 
Fall  like  leaves  'neath  great  Alexander's  feet; 

And  conquering  Casar's  hosts  crush  the  weak 

Gauls  and  Huns  and  bolder  Britons  succomb 

To  mightier  men  of  Caucasian  name 

From  colder  North,  there  to  ruin  and  rule. 
To  Britain,  firey  Anglo-Saxons  came, 
The  noblest  type  of  men  of  Ar\'an  race. 

And  Britons  crowned  the  Anglo-Saxon  king 

Great  London  was  built,  Paris  and  Berlin, 
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And  vast  empires  arose  from  govy  soil, 
Where  perished  native  men  by  cruel  fate. 

Europe  is  full,  and  surging  for  relief. 
Needs  a  new  continent  in  which  to  swell. 
The  Caucasian  eye  of  faith  westward  turnes. 
Columbus,  chosen  son  for  daring  deeds, 
Opens  a  path  across  the  unknown  deep. 
A  new  Continent  is  seized  in  triumph ; 
"A  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon,"  through 
All  Europe  is  sung  the  Old  World  to  rouse. 
Gold-longing  Spaniards,  Puritans  in  bonds. 
And  persecuted  Huguenots  from  France, 
All  tyrants  themselves,  by  tyrants  bruised, 
Crowd  Columbia's  shores  weaker  men  to  rule; 
As  wild,  hungry  animals,  long  encaged, 
Go  prowling  this  way  and  that  for  new  prey; 
So  Spaniard,  Frenchman,  Briton,  and  Scotchman, 
All  track  this  Continent  where  Indians  dwelt; 
The  virgin-seeking  Smith,  Virginia  clamed  ; 
Puritans,  Plymouth  Rock;  Raleigh,  Roanoke; 
Ribault,  Chicora;  Spaniards,  Florida; 
Columbia's  great  River,  DeSoto  seized: 

The  Sunset  Ocean,  Balboa  captured 

And  thus  from  sea  to  sea  maruaders  spread. 

Sowing  the  seeds  of  Caucasian  Empire, 

In  valleys  where  Indians  peacefuly  dwelt, 

On  sacred  mounds  thej'  build,  where  sleep  their  dead. 

All  rich  with  blood  for  savage  freedom  shed. 

And  thus  the  Caucasian  Star  of  Empire 

Westward  came,  and  shone  o'er  fair  Columbia. 

This  is  the  race  from  whence  my  heroes  come. 

And  this  place  the  Sable  War  was  waged. 

HI. 
A  new  wonder  in  earth  and  sk3'  is  seen 
Over  the  new  western  world  Columbia; 
A  constellation  new — thirteen  bright  stars, 
'Round  a  misty  centre  of  glowing  light, 
Appeard  suspended  in  the  firmament. 
Each  star  poinded  out  a  young  republic, 
In  a  galaxy  of  states  underneath. 
The  common  centre,  obscured  by  clouds, 
Revealed  to  watchful  eyes,  a  child  struggling 
Out  of  the  womb  ot  omnipotent  Fate, 
An  infant  Hercules,  to  rule  the  world. 

0  gentle  Muse!     I  am  a  child  of  earth, 
And  not  of  the  Gods,  born  amid  the  stars; 
Keep  m^-  mind  and  m^'  pen  where  I  belong — 
Our  fathers  planted,  years  ago,  in  soil  0 

Of  rich  Columbia,  north,  south,  east,  west. 
Seeds  of  Caucasian  race,  and  rude  empires, 
[to  he  contixued.] 
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As1ieTille*!i>   CJro>vtIi   From    InnO 

As  President  of  the  Asheville 
Board  of  Trade,  I  think  it  proper 
that  a  report  be  made  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  at  the  present 
time,  viewing  it  in  its  relations  to 
the  past,  thus  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  its  condition  in 
1880  with  what  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1890. 

The  statistics  presented  have 
been  compiled  with  great  care, 
and  are  approximately  accurate. 

It  has  been  a  widely  conceived, 
but  assuredly  an  erroneous  im- 
pression, that  Asheville  is  purely 
a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  To 
that  feature  I  offer  no  dissent. 
It  deserves  all  that  is  said  of  it  in 
that  regard,  and  year  by  year  it 
adds  largely  to  its  seekers  after 
health  and  pleasure.  But  to  the 
charms  of  climate  and  scenery  we 
add  unsurpassed  inducements  to 
the  investor,  the  manufacturer, 
the  artisan,  the  merchant,  and  all 
seeking  homes,  either  for  pleasure 
or  profit.     For  the  proof  : 

Ten  years  ago  Asheville  con- 
tained a  population  of  2,610.  To- 
day she  has  a  population  of  12,000. 

In  1880  the  assessed  value  of 
the  property  in  the  city  was  $904,- 
428.  To-day  is  $4,393,234,  an  in- 
crease of  500  per  cent,  in  ten 
years. 

In  1880  the  mercantile  business 
amounted  to  about  $500,000.  The 
total  business  of  the  city  for  the 
year  1889  amounted  to  $4,956,090.- 
64. 

The  increase  of  business  in  1889 
over  the  business  of  1888  was  25 
per  cent. 


In  1880  there  were  sold  on  the 
Asheville  tobacco  market  150,000 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  for  which 
was  paid  $12,000.  At  the  close  of 
the  tobacco  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 1,  1889,  there  had  been  sold 
4,178,838  pounds,  for  which  was 
paid  $422,479.26.  I  am  informed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Tobacco 
Association  that  the  sales  from 
the  1st  of  September,  1889,  to  the 
present  time  show  an  increase  of 
about  20  per  cent,  over  any  previ- 
ous year  for  the  same  length  of 
time. 

The  real  estate  transactions  for 
the  past  year  amounted  to  $819,- 
000.  And  this  has  been  done 
without  the  influence  of  a  boom, 
but  in  the  natural  course  of  prog- 
ress, healthy  and  stable.  In  this 
the  large  purchases  of  Mr.  George 
Vanderbilt  in  the  vicinty  of  Ashe- 
ville are  not  included.  He  ac- 
quired on  the  south  side  of  the 
Swannanoa  river  and  along  the 
French  Broad  river  about  6,000 
acres,  for  which  it  is  estimated  he 
paid  a  half  million  dollars.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  the  developing 
of  his  plans,  building  costly  resid- 
ences, outbuildings,  farm  houses, 
stables,  etc.,  laying  out  extensive 
roads  and  drives,  planting  or- 
chards, forming  plantations  of 
evergreens,  and  other  trees. 

During  the  year  1889,  there 
were  erected  here  184  buildings 
at  a  cost  of  $528,800. 

There  are  sixteen  manufactur- 
ing and  lumber  establishments 
within  the  city  limits,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $800,000,  doing 
an  annual  business  of   $1,100,000. 
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Among  these  are  the  0.  E.  Gra- 
ham Manufacturing  Company's 
mills,  employing  250  hands  and 
running  260  looms  and  6,100 
spindles,  the  output  being  plaids, 
ginghams,  sheetings,  etc.  The 
Asheville  Furniture  and  Lumber 
Company  are  employing  about 
ninety  hands  and  engaged  in 
making  out  of  the  fine  natural 
woods  elegant  and  durable  furni- 
ture which  has  already  received 
a  large  demand  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Asheville  Milling 
Company  is  making  on  a  very 
large  scale  very  superior  patent 
roller  process  flour  and  all  other 
products  of  a  flouring  mill.  The 
Asheville  Tobacco  Works  manu- 
facture fine  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco.  Two  ice  factories  sup- 
ply all  local  demands  and  the 
summer  wants  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  Two  shoe  factories  em- 
ploying about  100  hands,  making 
all  varieties  of  shoes  and  already 
securing  a  large  and  widely  ex- 
tended patronage.  The  Demens 
Manufactory  of  all  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, sash,  blinds,  store  fixtures 
and  making  a  specialty  in  the 
working  of  hard  woods.  The 
French  Broad  Lumber  Company, 
with  steam  saw  mill,  dealers  in 
all  kinds  of  lumber,  employing 
about  fifty  hands.  The  Asheville 
Manufacturing  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany, engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. The  Fitch  Planing  Mills 
now  also  in  operation. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  soda 
water  and  bottling  establishment, 
three  large  tobacco  sale  ware- 
houses, a  number  of  tobacco  prize 


houses,  and  several  sash  and  blind 
factories.  The  banking  capital  of 
the  city  in  round  numbers  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars.  Capital  on  deposit 
amounts  to  about  a  half  million 
dollars.  There  are  in  the  city 
eight  hotels  and  twenty-seven 
boarding-houses,  some  of  the 
hotels  having  achieved  national 
reputation.  They  have  provided 
excellently  for  the  forty  thousand 
visitors  who  came  to  Asheville 
during  the  past  year.  There  is 
here  probably  the  best  water  sup- 
ply in  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  complete  system  of  sewerage, 
securing  cleanliness  and  health  to 
every  street  and  lot  in  the  city. 

Following  is  the  weather  re- 
port of  Dr.  Karl  von  Ruck,  obser- 
ver U.  S.  Signal  Service  Station, 
for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1889: 

Mean  annual  temerature  54.52° 
F ;  mean  maximum  temperature, 
65.59°F ;  mean  minimum  temera- 
ture, 44.90°F ;  absolute  maximum 
temperature,  77.61  °F  ;  absolute 
minimum  temperature,  30.06°F : 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature, 
20.61°F  ;  mean  daily  variation  of 
temperature,  3.09°F ;  mean  rela- 
tive humidity,  65.55 ;  mean  ab- 
solute humidity,  3,549. 

Average  monthly  rainfall,  in- 
cluding melted  snow,  in  inches. 
3  14-100. 

Total  rainfall  for  the  year,  in 
inches,  37  68-100. 

Mean  annual  barometer,  cor- 
rected for  temperature  and  re- 
duced to  sea  level,  30  17. 

There  are  four  miles  of  electric 
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street  railway  running  to  the  most 
prominent  points  in  the  city. 
There  are  two  systems  of  electric 
lighting,  the  arc  and  incondes- 
cent,  by  which  the  streets  are 
lighted,  and  also  business  houses, 
public  buildings  and  private 
dwellings,  and  also  gas  works 
which  share  largely  in  such  uses. 

There  are  three  graded  schools 
for  white  pupils  and  one  for  col- 
ored pupils,  educating  altogether 
twelve  hundred  children.  There 
are  moreover  two  male  academies, 
two  female  colleges,  one  female 
high  school,  and  one  theological 
school. 

There  are  sixteen  churches  for 
all  denominations  and  both  races, 
one  public  library,  three  club 
houses  and  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

There  are  two  fire  companies 
and  a  Gamewell  fire  alarm  system 
and  also  a  telephone  system. 

There  are  two  daily  newspa- 
pers, besides  six  weekly  and  two 
monthlies. 

Our  railroad  system  connects 
us  speedily  with  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  double  daily  trains. 
In  our  population  are  included 
about  two  thousand  residents  of 
Northern  and  foreign  birth,  the 
latter  being  chiefly  English  and 
Scotch. 

The  city  has  a  debt  of  J)«240,00O 
in  water  works  and  sewer  bonds 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest. 

There  are  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  business  houses  in  the 
city ;  and  last  year  there  were 
only  two  failures,  and  those  for 
small  amounts. 


The  State,  county  and  city  tax 
is  $1.73  per  annum  on  the  $100 
worth  of  property.  The  assess- 
ment of  property  is  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  value.  A  city 
ordinance  exempts  from  taxation 
for  five  years  all  manufacturing 
establishments  having  a  capital 
of  .$5,000  and  over. 

The  manufacturing  business  of 
the  city  is  enlarging  rapidly,  and 
make  the  prediction  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  Asheville  will 
be  the  largest  hard  wood  manu- 
facturing city  in  the  South. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Smith,  the  well  known 
scientist  of  Macon  county,  stated 
that  Western  North  Carolina  con- 
tained the  hard  wood  with  which 
the  world  was  to  be  supplied  in 
the  next  fifty  years.  With  one 
exception  North  Carolina  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  forest  area 
of  any  of  the  vSouthern  States, 
that  area  in  acres  being  57.9  of 
the  whole,  and  this  percentage  is 
greater  in  Western  North  Caro- 
lina than  in  an}^  other  part  of  the 
State. 

I  have  thus  presented  an  out- 
line of  the  chief  interests  of  our 
city,  but  not  enough  to  do  the 
subject  the  full  justice  it  merits. 

.  Geo.  S.  Powell, 
Pres.  Asheville  Board  of  Trade. 


Asheville  now  has  a  chance  to 
aid  in  building  up  a  first  class 
literary  and  practical  monthly 
magozine  in  the  form  of  the  Ly- 
ceum. The  most  potent  of  all 
publications  are  magazines. 

Help  us  build  up  the  Lyceum. 
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I^iterary  llope»«  ancl  Re«>pou- 
sibilitiesi^  of  Aslieville* 

Human  effort  is  not  to  be 
bounded  by  provision  for  material 
welfare  and  advancement.  It  is 
true  that  any  first  step  to  make 
intellectual  and  moral  progress 
possible,  and  to  strengthen  and 
secure  those  steps  when  attained, 
are  to  confirm  that  degree  of  pro- 
sperity and  personal  comfort 
which  would  relieve  mental  ef- 
forts from  the  strain  imposed  bj^ 
hard  conflict  with  adverse  physi- 
cal conditions.  Relief  from  such 
struggle  is  the  first  condition  to 
the  production  of  what  is  express- 
ed by  the  classic  aphorism,  sana 
ineno  in  sano  corpore^  a  happy 
combination  induced  by  the  easy 
balance  attained  between  physic- 
al exertion  and  mental  activity. 
It  is  phenomenal  exception  to  in- 
exorable rule  that  there  is  bright 
intellectual  evolution  amid  the 
struggles  for  existc  nee,  or  for 
the  acquisition  of  property.  Such 
exceptions  demonstrate  the  splen- 
dors of  human  genius,  glowing  in 
intellectual  brilliancy  through  the 
mists  of  surrounding  ignorance, 
and  amid  the  gloom  of  prevalent 
mental  squalidness.  And  such 
exceptions  prove  the  immortal 
and  immaterial  nature  of  the 
mind,  assorting  itself  superior  to 
adverse  conditions,  and  instruc- 
tive as  teaching  the  elevation  to 
which  mental  excellence  may  be 
lifted  when  relieved  of  the  bur- 
den which  physical  necessities 
impose. 

Happily,  in  these  days  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  the  generally  dif- 


fused comforts  of  life,  the  time 
once  imperatively  demanded  for 
the  procurement  of  bare  necessar- 
ies or  the  most  simple  conven- 
iences, is  displaced  by  a  leisure 
which  permits  the  enjoyment  of 
intellectual  pleasures,  whether  it 
be  in  the  culture  by  individuals 
or  the  appropriation  of  which  has 
been  achieved  by  the  genius  or 
industry  of  others.  In  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  books,  in  the  profusion 
of  magazines,  in  the  exhaustless 
flood  of  newspapers,  there  is  food 
supplied  for  every  mental  want 
and  every  intellectual  taste  to 
such  extent  as  to  indicate  a  pre: 
valent  mental  activity  and  absorb- 
ing tendency  to  literary  enjoy- 
ment calculated  to  create  errone- 
ous impression.  The  real  truth 
is  that  mental  indolence  rather 
than  mental  activity  is  indicated; 
for  the  literary  food  sought  and 
consumed  with  such  avidity,  is 
the  work  of  other  laborers  in  the 
intellectual  field,  and  is  appro- 
priated without  thought,  and  dis- 
posed of  without  influence  except 
so  far  as  it  conduces  to  moment- 
ary satisfaction,  or  stimulates  a 
temporary  interest,  proportioned 
to  the  ability  of  the  writer,  or  the 
exciting  treatment  of  his  subject. 
In  the  achievem^^nt  of  the  suc- 
cess which  assures  fortune  and 
ease,  there  has  been  such  pleasure 
in  the  pursuit,  such  delight  in  the 
reAvard  that  stimulus  is  given  to 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  ob- 
ject, until  the  conclusion  is  reach- 
ed that  the  sole  duty  of  man  is 
involved  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
in  the  acquisition  of  property,  in 
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the  multiplication  of  the  minis- 
ters to  luxury.  The  better  facul- 
ties of  the  human  constitution  are 
neglected  or  left  in  abeyance,  and 
the  incongruous  contrast  is  pre- 
sented of  material  splendor  and 
intellectual  poverty ;  as  if  the 
whole  duty  of  man  had  been  per- 
formecl  when  he   had   proved  his 

ability  to  attain  the  first,  because 
in  doing  so  he  had  illustrated 
some  of  the  chief  distinctive  fac- 
ulties of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  a  melancholy  conclusion  to 
have  reached,  a  sordid  conception 
that  the  sole  end  of  toil,  and  the 
sole  reward  of  effort  was  the  ac- 
cumulation of  riches,  ane  then  the 
irresponsible  enjoyment  of  the 
luxury,  the  display,  the  influence, 
the  power  which  attaches  to 
wealth.  In  fact,  the  possession  of 
wealth  brings  man  in  society  up 
to  that  point  when  his  weightiest 
responsibility  presses  upon  him 
with  added  force.  He  is  at  last 
relieved  frOTij  the  burdens  of  nec- 
essity, his  faculties  are  liberated 
from  the  cares  involved  in  pro- 
vision for  physical  comforts  and 
necessities,  and  the  better  part  of 
his  nature,  his  intellect,  is  freed 
and  in  position  to  demand  its  cul- 
ture, its  expansion,  its  adornment. 

In  our  own  community  there 
has  been  signal  reward  to  indus- 
try, to  enterprise,  to  sagacity. 
Everywhere  we  see  splendid  de- 
velopment ;  increase  of  business, 
large  addition  to  wealth,  sagaci- 
ous adaptation  of  the  most  liberal 
agencies  of  development,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  advanced 
ideas  for  public  and  private   con- 


venience ;  everywhere  all  that  be- 
tokens prosperity  attained  and 
controlled  by  intelligence.  But 
that  intelligence,  so  far,  is  limited 
to  the  purely  material ;  to  that 
which  illustrates  and  makes  con- 
veniently application  of  the  gains 
already  made,  or  facilitates  the 
access  to  other  and  greater  future 

gaiiib: 

But  in  truth,  a  material  condi- 
tion so  brilliant  and  so  honorable 
to  those  by  whose  industry  and 
intelligence  it  was  achieved,  only 
brings  out  with  stronger  force  the 
responsibility  forced  upon  the 
community  for  exertion  in  a 
broader  and  nobler  field.  The 
highest  of  all  authority  for  human 
conduct  said,  "Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone."  Neither  does  he 
live  for  money  alone,  to  make 
money,  to  enjoy  money.  Each 
additional  "talent"  with  which  he 
is  intrusted  demands  additional 
account  of  the  use  to  which  it  has 
been  applied.  Its  limitation  to 
the  uses  of  the  body  alone  brings 
with  it  condemnation,  not  com- 
mendation. The  nobler  faculties, 
the  soul  and  the  mind,  make  their 
more  imperative  demands.  The 
care  of  the  soul  is  assigned  to 
special  designated  charge  ;  those 
of  the  mind  become  the  charge  of 
the  community,  and  a  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  it  not  to  be 
evaded. 

But  this  involves  the  questioi>, 
of  education,  which  is  somewhat 
foreign .  to  our  present  object, 
which  is  direct  attention  to  that 
which  might  relieve  our  city  from 
the  opprobrium  which    might   at- 
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tach  to  it  as  a  money  getting, 
pleasure  seeking,  carelessly  un- 
intellectual  community.  That 
would  be  harsh  and  uncharitable 
conclusion.  The  solid  edifice  must 
be  erected  before  it  is  ready  for 
adornments.  The  first  is  the  work 
of  time  and  labor  ;  the  other  comes 
with  ease  and  leisure.  This  com- 
munity has  accomplished  the  first ; 
now  let  it  perfect  the  other.  Now 
let  it  enter  upon  an  intellectual 
career  ;  let  it  adorn  itself  with  the 
graces  of  literary  efforts ;  let  it 
address  itself  to  erecting  itself 
into  an  educational  centre ;  let  it 
increase  or  develop  its  institu- 
tions of  learning  ;  let  it  encourage 
its  literary  societies,  encourage 
its  literary  press,  and,  as  an  effec- 
tive stimulous  to  literary  spirit 
and  emulation,  let  it  invite  to  it, 
as  a  conspicuous  central  point, 
the  assemblage  of  literary  men 
and  religious  and  other  repre- 
sentative bodies  ;  and  then  Ashe- 
ville  will  be  made  as  conspicu- 
ously brilliant  for  its  intellectual 
light  as  it  is  already  for  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  its  environ- 
ments and  the  laudable  progress 
it  has  already  made. 

J.  D.  Cameron. 

Xlie  Presbyterian   Cieneral    As- 
•«ein1»ly. 

The  commissioners  of  the  above 
named  ecclesiastic  body  met  in 
Asheville  and  organized  their 
council  on  Thursday,  May  the 
15th,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  by  the  election  of  the 
Rev.  Jas.  Park,  D.  D.,  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  moderator  ;  and  Rev. 


E.  A.  Ramsey,  of  Murfreeboro, 
Ky.,  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander, 
of  Mississippi,  clerks.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  Southern  States  were 
well  represented  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  devoted  delegation,  con- 
sisting  of  ministers  and  elders. 
The  various  interests  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
South,  were  represented  to  be  in 
a  healthful  and  progressive  con- 
dition. 

Among  those  in  attendance 
were  Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle, 
of  North  Carolina,  whose  pres- 
ence was  a  source  of  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  people.  The  Rev.  G. 
D.  Matthews,  of  London,  general 
secretary  of  the  Pan.  Presbyteri- 
an Alliance,  made  a  very  able 
presentation  of  the  nature  and 
movements  of  the  Evangelic  Alli- 
ance in  uniting  the  various 
branches  of  the  church  and  in 
missionary  work  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Assembly  was  in  session 
over  a  week,  and  adjourned  to 
meet  next  May,  in  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

The  Lyceum  is  preeminently  a 
home  enterprise  printed  exclu- 
sively in  Asheville,  for  Asheville, 
and  the  whole  South.  It  will  be 
seen  that  its  contents  are  all 
original  articles  and  editorials 
written  specially  for  this  period- 
ical. It  takes  nothing  second 
hand.  Its  writers  are  all  Ashe- 
ville people  ;  but  its  readers  will 
be  found  far  and  near.  We  pro- 
pose to  make  this  magazine  a 
power  in  the  South. 
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HiM  lia^tiit  Poem. 

The  last  week  of  February  of 
this  year  found  W.  Gotten  Dow- 
ing,  a  native  son  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  for  several  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  Ashe- 
ville,  whither  he  had  come  for  his 
health.  On  February  27th  he 
wrote  the  following  verses  on 
Asheville,  which  were  published 
in  the  Evening  Journal  of  Feb. 
28,  which  proved  to  be  his  last 
poem,  for  a  few  days  later  he  died 
almost  suddenly  at  the  Glen  Rock 
hotel  in  this  cit}'' : 

Awlteville. 
Ohl  mountain-girt  city  of  Asheville, 

The  gem  of  "The  Land  of  theSky," 
The  rose  of  the  beautiful  valley, 
With  the  French  Broad  flowing  by, 
How  grand  is  the  sweep  of  the  moun- 
tains 

Encircling  the  hill  and  the  vale, 
How  pure  are  the  musical  fountains, 

And  soft  the  caress  of  the  gale, 

^Tis  here  that  the  zephers  are  fondest. 
For  they  heal  with  a  touch   of  their 
wings; 
'Tis  here  that  the  flowers  are  fairest. 
And    here    that    the    mountain    rill 
sings; 
"'Tis  here  that  the  trill  of  the  bluebird 
Sweetly    blends    with     the    oriole's 
song. 
As  they  flit  over  meadow  and  hillside. 

In  the  sunlight,  all  the  day  long. 
^Tis  here  that  the  cheeks  of  the  maiden 

Bloom  out  with  the  roses  of  health, 
And  the  invalid  lover  of  Mammon 


Feels  a  joy  that  is  better  than  wealth; 
For  the  skies  that  are  bright  as  Italian, 

With    the   green  wooded    mountain 
and  glen, 
B.ing  back  the  full  vigor   of  manhood, 

And  life  is  worth  living  again. 

Ohl  beautiful  city  of  Asheville, 
Romancer  nor  poet  can  write 
The  beauties  that  cluster  around  thee 

Like  glittering  stars  of  the  night! 
But  the  eye  of  enraptured  beholder 
Alone,  to  the  soul,  of  them  speaks, 
From  the  scenes   on  the   swift-i'olling 
river 
All    around     to   the    tall    mountain 
speaks. 

W.  Gotten  Downing. 


J.  S.  Grant,  Ph.  G, 

Of  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 

-=APOTHECARRY, 


24     SOUTH      3IAIN      STUEKT. 


U  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  you  can  positively 
depend  upon  these  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drugs  and  Chemicals 
will  he  used;  second,  they  will  be  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accuiately  by  an 
experienced  Prescriptionist;  and  third, 
you  will  not  he  charged  an  exorbitant 
price.  You  \vill  receive  the  best  goods  at 
a  very  reasonable  profit.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Grant's  Pharmacy, 
24  South  Main  Street. 


CHINA,    GLASSWARE, 
NOVELTIES  AND 


CROCKERY, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS,    FRENCH  CHINA  AND 
ART   POTTERY,  STERLING    SILVER,  BEST    PLATED    AVARE 


Purchasing:  direct  from  manufacturers,  or  importing  our  own  goods,  we  can  du- 
plicate all  Northern  prices.  «X«  H«  I^.^4l.'W 

57,  59  and  61  South  Main  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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A  Parallel. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  this 
fair  land,  was  a  fierce  and  pro- 
longed war,  spreading  over  four 
long  and  sad  years.  Then  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  sacrificed ; 
many  halt  and  maimed  carried 
the  scars  received  in  some  fierce 
conflict ;  whilst  millions  of  the 
hard  earned  savings  of  more  than 
a  century  were  recklessly  scat- 
tered, never  to  be  gathered  to- 
gether again. 

Why  refer  to  these  painful  in- 
cidents? Are  they  not  past  re- 
versal? We  only  submit  them 
to  our  patient  readers  to  remind 
tliem  that  the;widespread  use  of  al- 
coholic stimulants  sacrifices  year- 
ly more  lives,  blights  more  repu- 
tations, and  wastes  more  labor 
than  was  ever  caused  by  the  con- 
flict betwixt  the  North  and  South. 

Both  North  and  South  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  and  as  true, 
they  learned  to  love  it  tenderly. 
Brave  soldiers  with  all  their  he- 
roic deeds,  are  recollected  by  a 
grateful  people ;  but  those  who 
suffer  thro'  the  drink  curse,  not 
only  fall  into  dishonored  graves, 
but  bring  a  stigma  of  disgrace 
upon  all  their  life  time  associates 
that  years  cannot  efface,  and  even 
death  remove. 

The  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South  is  over  and  the  happy 
conditions  of  peace  have  ushered 
in  a  tide  of  unexampled  prosper- 
ity, cheering  the  hearts  of  all 
within  the  compass  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  by   the   propagation   and 


practice  of  total  abstihehce;  we 
shall  find  that  when  the  last 
drunkard  shall  be  seen  on  our' 
streets,  the  last  wine-cup  used  at 
our  festal  boards,  the  earth  shall' 
yield  her  full  increase;  a  contented' 
brotherhood  shall  sing  of  noble- 
and  complete  triumphs  over  this 
long  and  sullen  foe ;  old  men  and 
virgins  with  their  chosen  escorts,- 
with  hearts  more  pure,  shall  take" 
up  the  responding  chorus — until- 
valley,  prairie  and  high  seas,  the" 
wide  world  over,  shall  join  in 
celebrating  the  final  overthrow  of 
this  cruel  and  relentless  one,- 
buried  past  resurrection,  w^hilst 
all  rejoicing  in  common  freedom 
shall  ascribe  all  praise  to  Him  to 
whom  it  is  due,  the  Lord  Omnipo- 
tent who  giveth  us  all  things  rich- 
ly to  enjoy  all  this  life. 

William  Ward. 


Reiiiiui)>>ceni>e!!i  of  AVilliam    Oil- 
more  Niinni!«. 

When,  in  1832  or  '33,  he  was 
pointed  out  to  me  in  Charleston, 
he  had  already  won  distinction  as 
a  writer.  At  that  time  he  w"as26 
or  27  years  of  age,  very  erect  and 
quietly  dignified. 
'•'•His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould 
For  hardy  sports  or  content  bold."' 

The  first  glance  I  had  of  him  im- 
pressed me  with  his  manliness. 

This  impression  increased  as  I 
came  to  know  him  better.  Never 
haughty  in  prosperity,  he  could 
not  be  cast  down  by  adversity.. 
Resolute  he  was  bound  to  be,  un- 
der the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. His  call  to  labor,  wheiii 
after   our  years   of  struggle   we 
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were  cast  doAvn  only  to  be  revived 
by  the  touch  of  mother  earth, 
had  for  the  South  the  ring  of  a 
trumpet  sounding  the  charge. 
He  could  not  be  despondent.  His 
motto  might  have  been,  "I  con- 
quer all  things  by  work." 

His  histories,  his  descriptions  of 
scenery,  lowland  and  mountain, 
of  gallant  deeds  or  lofty  prin- 
ciples, were  works  done  for  the 
South. 

Neither  was  he  one  who  could 
see  no  good  in  others. 

Perhaps  the  last  time  I  saw 
^[lim  happened  in  this  wise  :  Just 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  near  the 
ruins  of  old  Dorchester  church,  in 
lower  South  Carolina,  one  of  the 
scenes  made  familiar  by  Sirams, 
I  met  federal  troops  halting  for 
the  night  going  to  bivovac.  Their 
general  was  disposed  to  detain 
me.  Expressing  my  dislike  to 
that,  he  said,  yon  must  stay  with 
us  for  supper,  and  seeing  I  did 
not  like  even  that,  he  requested 
his  young  men  to  hurry  it  up. 
From  that  on,  he  treated  me  with 
marked  courtes3^  After  an  hour 
or  two  of  pleasant  conversation, 
he  sent  me  on  my  way  with  an 
aid  as  escort  for  a  mile  or  so,  an 
unnecessary  care,  I  thought ;  for 
my  foot  was  on  my  native  heather. 
Some  time  after  I  stood  watching 
in  Charleston  the  dying  agonies 
•  of  a  very  fine  horse,  overridden 
iby  a  servant.  The  voice  of  the 
party  most  interested  came  to  me 
as  strangely  familiar.  I  was  sure 
I  had  heard  that  somewhere  in 
the  forest,  but  I  could  not  recall 
the  place. 


At  last,  the  gentleman  on  whose 
grounds  we  were,  asking  if  we 
two  were  not  acquainted,  intro- 
duced us.  Both  of  us  had  doffed 
our  uniforms ;  but  we  instantly 
recognized  each  other.  A  warm 
invitation  which  brooked  no  re- 
fusal, carried  me  that  evening  to 
the  ex-general's  room,  wdiere  to 
my  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  found 
Mr.  Simms.  His  whole  manner 
and  bearing  that  evening  pleased 
me  much.  He  was  the  true  south- 
ern man  ;  but  the  war  was  over, 
and  it  had  been  to  him  a  matter 
between  States,  not  individuals. 
Hence,  his  friendship  with  Feder- 
al as  well  as  Confederate  officers 
who  there  enjoyed  his  company 
that  day. 

L.  M.  Hatch. 


There  is  possibly  no  better  cen- 
tre in  the  South  for  a  first-class 
literary,  practical  Magazine  than 
Asheville.  The  Lyceu:m  in  seek- 
ing to  occupy  this  important  po- 
sition, recognizes  the  fact  that 
small  beginnings  are  often  the 
surest  of  permanent  success.  The 
first  number  of  our  monthly  might 
have  made  a  much  more  preten- 
tious appearance ;  but  from  the 
small  to  the  great,  gradually,  was 
adopted  as  the  wisest  course.  It 
is  our  purpose,  however,  to  very 
much  increase  the  number  of 
pages  and  make  other  improve- 
ments in  the  Lvcpirii  as  circum- 
stances may  suggest  in  the  near 
future,  li  the  good  people  of 
Asheville  see  in  this  beginning 
the  germ  of  a  good  and  useful 
enterprise,  we  sliall  expect  their 
cordial  co-operation. 
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Xhe  Origin  and  <j<ro^vtli  of  tlie 

Voiing'     ]?len*»    Cliristian 

Association  of  Aslie- 

ville,  i^.  C. 

In  1844  a  young  man  named 
George  Williams,  in  a  dry  goods 
house  in  London,  gathered  a  few 
young  men  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment in  a  bed  room  for  prayer 
and  Bible  study.  This  meeting 
grew,  became  more  firmly  estab- 
lished and  soon  was  organized 
into  the  first  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  first  Asso- 
ciations in  America  were  organ- 
ized in  1851,  in  Montreal  and 
Boston  almost  simultaneously.  At 
that  time  they  were  chiefly  in- 
tended to  be  organizations  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study  among 
Christians  ;  but  later  their  work 
has  become  clearly  defined  to  be 
the  promotion  of  the  spiritual,  in- 
tellectual, social  and  physical 
sides  of  the  natures  of  young  men 
in  the  jflaces  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. 

With  this  object  clearly  in  view, 
the  Associations  throughout  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  Amer- 
ica, have  multiplied  so  rapidly 
that  the  founder,  George  Wil- 
liams, lives  to  see  3,788  such  As- 
sociations in  existence.  On  every 
continent,  and  in  nearly  every 
country,  Associations  may  be 
found.  Of  those  in  America 
there  are  nearly  1,300  in  exist- 
ence, of  which  over  200  own 
buildings  and  other  property  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  $8,000,000, 
while  the  membership  of  these 
associations  amounts  to  more 
than  200,000. 


In  the  winter  of  1889,  a  few 
young  men  of  Asheville  met  to 
talk  over  the  need  of  organizing 
a  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation here.  They  realized  the 
value  of  such  a  step  and  wrote 
to  the  State  Secretary  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  direction.  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Brown,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee,  came  to  Ashe- 
ville, from  New  York,  had  inter- 
views with  the  young  men,  and 
with  some  of  the  leading  business 
men,  and  advised  them  to  organ- 
ize a  YoungrMen's  x)rayer  meet- 
ing and  a  provisional  committee 
to  secure  suitable  rooms  and  an 
experienced  General  Secretary. 
He  suggested  that  such  a  secre- 
tary should  be  upon  the  ground 
before  a  permanent  organization 
was  effected.  During  summer 
this  committee,  of  which  Mr.  H, 
T.  Collins  was  chairman,  secured 
rooms  in  the  new  block  in  the 
course  of  erection,  at  26  Patton 
avenue,  and  in  the  mean  time 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  P.. 
Andersen,  as  General  Secretary. 
Mr.  Andersen  was  previously 
secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  In- 
stitute, of  Now  York  city,  and 
was  at  that  time  in  Switzerland 
in  search  of  health. 

A  few  young  men  gathered  in 
the  Central  Methodist  church  on 
the  10th  of  October  1889,  and  or- 
ganized formally,  into  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  of 
Asheville.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  a  board  of  fifteen  direc- 
tors was  elected,  and  eiforts  were 
at  once  made  to  secure   members. 
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Committees  were  organized  for 
special  departments  of  the  work, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  furnish 
and  enter  the  new  rooms.  The 
rooms  consisted  of  a  reading 
room,  parlor,  committee  room 
and  boy's  room  on  the  second 
floor  and  lecture  hall,  gymnasi- 
um and  bath  room  on  the  third 
floor.  A  committee  of  fifteen 
ladies  undertook  to  raise  $300  to 
furnish  the  parlors  and  boys' 
room,  and  before  the  rooms  were 
read}'  to  be  used  this  amount  had 
been  contributed  by  the  ladies  of 
the  city,  and  the  parlors  were 
tastily  furnished  with  a  Brussels 
carpet,  oak  furniture  composed  of 
easy  and  rocking  chairs  and  game 
tables,  while  pictures  for  the 
walls  were  contributed  or  lent  by 
friends.  Efforts  were  made  by 
the  Finance  Committee  to  secure 
funds,  which  met  with  a  liberal 
response,  and  the  other  rooms 
were  furnished  handsomely  at 
an  expense  of  about  $1,200.  The 
rooms  were  opened  by  a  Thanks- 
giving service  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
28,  followed  by  a  public  reception 
the  following  night,  which  was 
attended  by  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Asheville. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  the  spiritual,  intellectu- 
al, social  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  young  men  of  the  city.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  rooms  are 
very  attractively  arranged  and 
furnished.  The  reading  room  is 
separated  from  the  parlors  by 
heavy  curtains,  and  furnished 
with  heavv  oak  furniture.      The 


tables  are  supplied  with  the  lead- 
ing daily  and  weekly  papers,  a& 
well  as  all  the  more  prominent 
magazines.  The  gymnasium  is^ 
fitted  up  with  the  most  approved 
apparatus  and  has  plenty  of  room, 
as  well  as  light  and  air.  Adjoin 
ing  the  gymnasium  is  the  dress- 
ing and  bath  room,  with  54  locker 
dressing  boxes,  and  tub  and 
shower  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
the  members.  The  lecture  hall 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  about . 
300,  and  is  furnished  with  com- 
fortable chairs. 

The  membership  of  the  Associ- 
ation is  divided  into  two  classess^ 
the  full  membership,  entitling  tO' 
all  the  privileges,  while  the  limi- 
ted membership  entitles  the  mem- 
bers to  the  use  of  all  except  the 
gymnasium  and  bath  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  room 
the  members  have  the  reading 
use  of  the  library  in  this  room 
which  contains  over  2,000  vol- 
umes. Educational  classes  at 
small  additional  expense  are- 
held.  Medical  Talks  and  Practi- 
cal Business  Talks  are  given  free 
to  all  young  men.  Occasionally 
social  receptions  are  given.  On 
the  reading  room  table  may  be 
found  a  full  list  of  the  boarding 
houses,  with  a  description  of  the 
rooms  and  the  prices  of  boards 
which  is  free  for  the  use  of  all 
visitors  and  is  very  helpful,  par- 
ticularly to  strangers. 

The  active  membership  is  or- 
ganized into  committees  to  do 
all  kinds  of  work  for  other  young 
men.  But  the  most  important 
work  that   is   done  is  in  the  re 
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ligious  meetings,  the  Sunday  Bi- 
ble study,  the  Thursdaj'-  prayer 
meeting  and  the  Saturday  after- 
noon Bible  study  for  Sunday 
school  teachers. 

Any  young  man  of  good  moral 
character  may  become  an  asso- 
ciate member,  and  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges,  while  Christian 
young  men  will  find  in  the  asso- 
ciation rare  opportunities  to  be 
useful  in  benefiting  the  young 
men. 

The  expenses  of  this  many-sided 
and  useful  work  are  borne  partly 
by  the  membership  fee  of  the  300 
members  which  are  now  enrolled, 
but  since  this  fee  is  made  small, 
to  reach  all  young  men,  a  large 
part  of  the  expenses  must  be 
paid  from  subscriptions  by  the 
business  men  who  appreciate  the 
influences  of  this  work  for  young 
men.  The  citizens  are  aiding  the 
work  with  a  liberality  which  is 
characteristic  of  Asheville,  and 
the  association  is  now  so  firmly 
established  as  to  give  promise  of 
permanent  and  increasing  use- 
fulness. 

H.    p.  ANDEESEM. 


Aslieville    Peiiiale    College. 

The  mountainous  region  of 
Western  North  Carolina  is  re- 
garded as  "natures  own  sanitari- 
um." Asheville  is  the  metropolis 
and  center  of  this  health-giving 
region,  and  is  a  charming  citj^  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  this  city  is  situated  the  Ashe- 
ville Female  College.  The  cam- 
pus is  a  beatuifully  shaded  lawn 


of  seven  acres,  bounded  by  streets 
on  three  sides.  Here  is  ample 
room  for  the  most  pleasant  and 
healthful  exercise.  The  boarding 
department,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Literature,  Art,  Music, 
&c.,  are  in  one  large,  new  and 
well  arranged  building,  which 
M^as  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
buildings,  three  years  ago.  This 
building  has  broad  and  spacious 
halls,  long  broad  varandas  for 
promenading,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  sleeping  and  study- 
ing rooms,  fitted  up  with  car- 
pets and  new  furniture ;  nice 
bath  rooms,  supplied  by  pipes 
with  hot  and  cold  water ;  in 
short,  the  Institution  is  provi- 
ded with  everything  necessary  to 
the  comfort,  health  and  intellect- 
ual and  physical  development  of 
the  pupils. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  all 
departments,  Literary,  Music  and 
Art,  is  comprehensive  and  very 
thorough  ;  and  these  departments 
are  faithfully  and  thoroughly 
worked  by  twelve  experienced 
and  successful  teachers.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  young  la- 
dies pass  through  a  college  course 
and  come  to  graduation  with  con- 
stitutions broken  down  almost 
beyond  recovery ;  but  in  this 
climate,  so  dry  and  invigorating, 
young  ladies  even  of  weak  con- 
stitutions are  enable  to  go  through 
a  thorough  course  of  training  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years  emerge 
from  this  Institution  highly  edu- 
cated and  accomplished,  with 
such  invigorated  constitutions  as 
allow  them  to  enjoy   and   make 
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the  most  of  their  acquisitions. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  boon  to  the 
parents  of  the  land  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  giving  their  daugh- 
ters the  advantages  of  such  a  cli- 
mate as  Western  North  Carolina, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  fine  op- 
portunities for  a  thorough,  practi- 
cal education.  We  reccommend 
those  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages,  or  desiring 
particular  information  in  regard 
to  this  long  established  and  suc- 
cessful Institution,  to  correspond 
with  Prof.  B.  E.  Atkins,  Ashe- 
ville  N.  C,  who  is  president  of 
the  Institution. 


I^yceiiiK  I*apei*». 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Asheville  Lyceum  Society  the  fol- 
lowing paper  was  read  by  one  of 
the  members,  the   subject   being, 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  NEXT  GENERA- 
TION. 

The  speaker  said  : 

If  the  religion  of  the  near  or 
more  remote  future  is  to  be  jjure 
religion,  it  will  be  natural  and 
not  artificial  religion,  since  all 
true  religion  is  natural  religion. 

Katioual  men  being  a  portion 
of  nature,  and  all  systems  of  re- 
ligion the  results  of  rational  men 
of  the  various  races  in  the  differ- 
ent ages  and  countries,  all  right 
principles  of  each  system  are 
based  on  natural  laws,  such  hav- 
ing been  discovered  as  the  result 
of  reasoning,  observation  and  ex- 
perience. Whatever  m  these 
systems  is  wrong  is  unnatural, 
against  nattire  and  reason. 

All  svstems  of  relioion  contain 


some  principles  of  right  and  truth, 
and  such  are  always  found  to  be 
natural  principles,  discovered  by 
rational  men  from  nature  and  in- 
corporated into  the  respective 
creeds.  Where  these  natural 
principles  and  truths  predominate, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Christian 
system,  then  we  are  apt  to  call 
that  a  good,  a  true  religion  ;  but 
where  error  and  superstition  pre- 
dominate— where  the  system  is 
irrational  and  unnatural — we  call 
it  a  system  of  false  religion. 

As  the  railroad  track  previous- 
ly planned  by  the  reasoning  of 
the  inventor  and  civil  engineer, 
and  laid  with  exactness  accord- 
ing to  mechanical  rules,  guide  the 
ponderous  train  to  its  destination, 
so  the  principles  of  right,  truth 
and  justice,  laid  with  great  exact- 
ness, stronger  than  steel  rails,  in 
nature,  will  invariably  guide  ra- 
tional men  aright,  if  reason  be 
allowed  to  find  the  tracks  laid  in 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  No 
true  religion  is  either  an  inven- 
tion of  men  or  a  supernatural- 
revelation  or  dictation,  indepen- 
dent of  the  ageiic)''  of  man.  All 
false  systems  of  religion,  and  all 
that  is  false  in  connection  with 
any  religious  creed,  are  inventions 
and  fabrications  of  misguided 
reason.  They  are  unnatural,  and 
therefore,  wrong. 

Moses  invented  no  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  religion.  He 
only  brought  to  light  and  embod- 
ied in  a  code  truths  and  princi- 
ples which  reason  found  in  the 
nature  of  things,  such  as  love  to 
the  invisible  Father  of  all,  and  in 
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«uch  commands  as ''thou  shaltnot 
■steal ;"  "thou  shalt  not  kill,"  &c. 

The  great  religious  teachers 
;and  leaders  in  the  past  who  have 
been  most  successful  were  such, 
not  because  they  invented  the 
iruths  they  taught,  but  because 
-they  simply  discovered  them  in 
ihe  nature  of  things.  In  no  case 
were  these  truths  special  or  mir- 
iiculous  revelations  from  sources 
independent  of  nature  and  hu- 
man reason. 

The  principles  and  truths  taught 
by  Christ  were  the  most  natural 
•of  all  truths,  and  all  came  through 
nature  and  reason — "thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
•"Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,"  are  sim- 
ple truths  which  reason  finds  as  a 
principle  in  the  relation  by  which 
people  are  naturally  bound  to- 
gether in  life  and  to  the  fountain 
•of  their  being. 

Nature  being  a  material  out- 
come or  manifestation  of  the 
greatunknowable— God — Deity — 
ihen  the  great  cause  which  pro- 
duced nature  is  inseparable  from 
nature — is  the  essence,  the  life  of 
all  things.  Rational  man  being 
the  highest  order  of  organized 
beings  on  earth,  must  then  be  in- 
separable from  this  first  cause. 
There  must  be  a  spark  of  Deity 
in  each  one  and  all  of  us. 

The  Romans  taught  this  doc- 
trine in  their  famous  expression, 
■"'Vox  Fopuli,  Vox  i>e/"— "the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
-the  Deity."  Jesus  taught  it  when 
He  said,  "I  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  Me,"  and  all    men   are 


my  brethren  and  like  me,  chil' 
dren  of  the  same  father.  Paul 
said,  "It  is  in  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being."  At 
the  same  time  he  said  this,  he 
quoted  from  a  Greek  poet  who 
said,  "We  are  all  His  offspring." 
If  human  reason  and  all  instinct 
and  rationality  are  manifesta- 
tions of  Deity,  then  all  righteous 
results  of  such  rationality  are  the 
works  of  Deity.  This  is  the  se- 
cret of  inspiration,  "God  working 
in  man  to  will  and  to  do." 

Outside  of  nature  and  reason 
— outside  of  men — come  no  reva- 
lations — all  come  from  men  and 
through  men  as  actuated  by  the 
Spirit  and  impulses  within — The 
Divinity  which  moves  them.  All 
by  natural  laws,  which  are  insep- 
arable from  God  and  His  works. 

Now,  if  the  future  generations 
are  to  have  true  religion,  it  must 
be  natural  religion,  discovered  as 
such,  embraced  as  such,  by  en- 
lightened human  reason.  Unnat- 
ural, and  therefore,  false  systems, 
creeds  and  dogmas  will  give  way 
before  the  shovels  of  reason  as 
they  clear  away  the  accumula- 
tions of  error  and  superstition 
which  have  for  ages  past  conceal- 
ed the  simple  principles  of  nat- 
ural and  true  religeon. 

If  men  will  follow  the  guidance 
of  enlightened  reason  along  the 
tracks  laid  down  in  nature,  they 
will  find  God  in  all  nature  and 
nature  in  God  and  right,  the 
simplest  of  all  rules.  This  would 
lead  the  nations  into  the  milleni- 
um. 

But  will    men   submit   still    to 
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being  led  on  enveloped  in  net- 
works of  creeds  of  unnatural,  ir- 
rational errors?  If  so,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  next  generation  will 
be  like  that  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, largely  mixed  with  error. 

When  enlightened  human  rea- 
son will  have  embraced  the  lead- 
ing moral  and  practical  princi- 
ples taught  by  Jesus,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  all  perfectly 
natural  and  eternally  appropriate 
in  the  economy  of  natural  things 
and  relations  in  our  earthly  ex- 
istence. The  truths  He  taught 
are  imbedded  in  the  wonderful 
arrangement  of  nature,  and  His 
superior  powers  brought  them  to 
light  in  all  their  beauty  and  bene- 
fit to  mankind. 

Christ  must  not  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  errors  of  His 
biographers,  and  those  entangling 
mysticisms  and  ignorant  super- 
stitions which  have  enveloped  or- 
ganized Christianity  for  at  least 
seventeen  centuries. 


the  Lyceum,  73  North  Main 
street,  Asheville,  N.  C,  inclos- 
ing 5  cents  in  coin  or  postage 
stamps. 


As  a  contribution  to  Southern 
literature  "the  Murrell  Clan,"  a 
thrilling  story  of  the  Smoky 
Mountains,  by  Rowland  Howard," 
has  made  its  appearance  in  pam- 
phlet form  as  the  first  number  of 
The  Lyceum  Library  Series.  This 
production  gives  a  romantic  ac- 
count of  the  great  mountain  rob- 
ber, John  A.  Murrell,  and  his  clan, 
who  infested  the  Southern  moun- 
tains during  a  former  generation, 
of  which  some  who  are  still  living 
have  personal  recollections.  The 
story  embraces  fourteen  chapters, 
and   can  be    had   by   addressing 


The  first  number  of  The  Lyceum 
goes  forth  before  the  public  with 
a  budget  of  intelligence  which 
can  not  fail  to  please  our  own 
people  at  home,  while  it  will  in- 
struct and  interest  those  abroad 
who  are  in  search  of*  information 
concerning  this  flourishing  me- 
tropolis of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. The  extensive  circulation 
of  this  medium  must  impress  all 
our  people  as  a  convenient  mode 
of  making  known  far  and  wide 
our  city  in  all  its  attractive  fea- 
tures not  only  as  a  health  and 
pleasure  resort,  but  as  a  place  for 
safe  investment  and  delightful 
homes. 

We,  therefore,  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  all  Asheville  people 
in  aiding  us  in  the  extensive  cir- 
culation of  our  monthly  magazine, 
which  is  to  become,  we  trust,  a 
truthful  and  useful  medium  of 
communication  at  home  and 
abroad. 

W.  A.  BLAIR.  J.  V.  BROWN. 

FURNITURE 
UNDERTAKING, 

No.  32  Patton  Avenue, 

McAfee  Block,  Opposite  Blair's  Old  Stand. 

Call  and  examine  our  well 
selected  stock  of 

Furniture  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

Undertaking  a  .'-ipecial  Feature.  Calls  attend- 
ed day  or  Night. 

Telephone,  Day  7.5,  Night  6.5. 

BLAIR  &  BROWN. 
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C.  T.  RA^VLS,         J.  W.  CRAWFORD, 

Fire  Insurance,       Photographer, 


Xo.  1  Pattoii  Ave., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


Nos.  28  &   30  PATTON  AVENUE, 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


^HT-  M.   HILL,    THOS.  P.  HAMILTON  &  CO. 

Formerly  Cliief  at  Battery  Park, 

European  Restaurant 


— BKALERS IN- 


Nos.  7  &  9  Pulliam  St. 


GrocBrlBS, 


GAME,  FRESH  FISH  AND  ALL  THE 

DELICACIES  OF  THE  "Big  22"  Pattou  Avc., 

SEASON 
AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  AslieVllle,  N.  C 


STRAUSS 

Hotel  and  Restaurant, 


-CITY- 


Ice  Cream  Saloon.        ^^^^^^  ^^^^^'  wedding  cakes, 

BEST  BRANDS  OF  CRAKERS. 

Removed  to  the  Woodfin  Mansion,  Cor.     ^^     ^9    South    Milill    Street, 

North  Main  and  Woodin  Sts., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C.        -^ 

^ 0 


P.CMclntire&Bro., » 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


16  Court  Place, 
.A^sheville,  IV.  O, 
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Col.  Prank  Coxe  for  Congress. 

Onr  platform  must  be  pure  De- 
mocracy without  hindering  ap- 
pendages. It  must  be  wide-awake 
and  progressive  Democracy,  sac- 
rificing none  of  the  real  princi- 
ples which  aided  the  statesmen  of 
earlier  periods  of  our  republic  in 
making  it  the  most  wonderful  na- 
tion in  the  world.  It  was  the 
Democratic  party  that  conceived 
and  established  a  taritt'  system ; 
and  that  party  can  best  settle  the 
tariff  issue.  The  right  policy  is 
between  the  two  extremes  of  a 
high  protective  tariff  and  no  tar- 
iff. 

The  race  question  can  and  will 
be  settled  in  our  midst  quickest 
and  best  by  the  progressive  Dem- 
ocrats of  our  country,  and  settled 
for  the  real  good  of  both  races  as 
well  as  the  Republic.  The  southern 
people  are  largely  Democratic,and 
to  have  their  rightful  position  and 
influence  in  the  nation,  they  must 
have  not  only  patriotism,  honesty 
and  integrity,  but  also  enjoy  more 
equally  with  the  people  of  other 
sections  of  our  Republic  the  moral 
and  material  influence  of  popula- 


tion, industries  and  solid  wealth. 
A  poor  South  can  not  be  a  power- 
ful kSoutli.  Prosperity  in  all  sec- 
tions and  departments  of  our 
country  is  our  aim. 

To  carry  forward  these  princi- 
ples and  influences  we  need  a  new 
class  of  men  in  our  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  executive  of- 
fices. The  farmers  and  mechanics 
of  our  country  have  taken  in  hand 
these  much  needed  reforms  and 
are  seeking  their  ablest  and  best 
men  to  represent  them  in  public 
life. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  any  citizen 
to  suggest  the  names  of  suitable 
candidates  for  the  consideration 
of  the  voters.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege  and  in  behalf  of 
many  other  citizens,  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  for  representative 
from  the  ninth  district  to  the  next 
congress — a  gentleman  who  has 
never  sought  an  office ;  whose 
ability,  integrity  and  honesty  are 
well-known  to  all ;  whose  success 
in  the  developement  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  South  has  given  him 
a  reputation  for  practical  common 
sense  and  the  using  of  a  private 
fortune  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  reference 
is  a  native  of  this  district,  an  ex- 
tensive farmer,  a  member  of  the 
Alliance,  a  financier,  and  a  prac- 
tical benefactor.  That  meritorious 
citizen  is  Col.  Frank  Coxe,  whose 
name  we  present,  of  our  own  free 
will  and  choice,  as  a  suitable  can- 
didate for  congress  from  the  ninth 
congressioni  1  district  of  North  Car- 
lina.  Many  Citizens. 
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3fotes  of  Progress  in  Aslieviile. 

There  can  be  no  surer  sign  of 
the  continuous  and  rapid  progress 
in  Asheville  than  the  steadily  in- 
creasing prices  controlled  by  the 
sales  of  real  estate.  For  the  past 
60  diiys  many  lots  have  been  sold 
at  public  auction,  in  different 
portions  of  the  city ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  sales  show  that  without 
any  special  booming  real  estate 
is  on  the  steady  increase  in  pri- 
ces, while  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  city 
property. 

About  the  middle  of  May  a 
small  body  of  land  which  had 
been  purchased  for  $3,500  was  di- 
vided and  sold  in  32  lots,  the  first 
six  lots  bringing  what  was  paid 
for  the  whole  tract.  On  the  23rd 
of  May,  six  acres  wdich  had  been 
purchased  only  three  months  pre- 
vious, for  $2,000,  sold  in  lots  at 
auction  for  $4,015.  On  May  25th, 
four  acres,  which  had  been 
divided  into,  twenty-oae  lots, 
brought  at  public  outcry  $23,- 
400,  an  average  of  $1,114 
per  lot.  On  the  2&th  of  May,  the 
property  known  as  Catholic  Hill, 
which  had  been  divided  into  51 
lots,  was  sold  in  lots  for  over 
$12,000.  Quite  an  advance  over 
the  amount  paid  for  the  property 
a  short  time  previous.  On  the 
31st  of  May,  at  public  outcry,  20 
odd  lots  were  sold  aggregating 
double  the'  amount  paid  for  the 
land  only  three  months  prior  to 
the  sale. 

Oa  June  2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  the 
great  auction  sale  of  more  than 
one  hundred  lots   almost   in   the 


centre  of  the  city,  by  the  Hon, 
Richmond  Pearson,  took  place, 
and  the  sum  realized  is  three 
times  as  much  as  Mr.  Pearson 
paid  for  the  land  in  a  body  a  few 
months  ago. 


Mayor  Blanton  stuA  His  "IVork. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the 
manner  in  which  growing  com- 
munities bring  to  the  front  the 
men,  from  time  to  time,  who 
seem  best  adapted  to  the  task  of 
carrying  forward  the  progress  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  thus  to  learn  new  lessons  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  The  history 
of  Asheville's  progress  during  the 
past  fourteen  months,  fills  many 
pages  with  such  lessons  in  records 
of  the  aggressive  and  progressive 
movements  on  the  part  of  Mayor 
C.  D.  Blanton  and  his  in-telligent 
and  business  like  Board  of  Alder- 
men. 

Coming  into  Asheville  from  an 
adjoining  county  only  a  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Blanton  had  made  a  rep- 
utation as  a  wide-a-wake,  intelli- 
gent and  pushing  business  gentle- 
man whose  success  was  marvel- 
ous in  whatever  he  undertook, 
when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
mayorship  of  this  city,  and  elec- 
ted against  strong  opposition,  in 
May,  1889.  From  the  day  of  his 
inauguration,  supported  by  a  ma- 
jorty  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
Mayor  Blanton  has  already 
achieved  success  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy the  ambition  of  any  young 
man,  as  the  deeds  of  his  adminis- 
tration  are  being    recorded    on 


monuments  more  lasting  and  use- 
ful than  silent  and  useless  stat- 
ues of  marble  or  brass.  Probably 
the  youngest  Maj^or  in  the  State 
if  not  in  the  whole  south,  he 
seems  to  grasp  the  issues  of  the 
present  and  the  future  with  the 
decision  and  energy  of  a  Napoleon. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Blanton's 
fondness  for  office  and  promotion 
in  public  life  arises  from  his  na- 
tural fitness  for  such  and  his  love 
of  progressive  works ;  and  this 
fact  is  almost  sure  to  secure  his 
promotion  in  these  times  in 
which  the  country  so  much  needs 
practical  and  honest  public  men 
as  representatives  in  official  life. 
From  no  selfish  standj)oint,  the 
Lyceum  earnestly  desires  and  pre- 
dicts great  usefulness  and  fame 
for  our  young  Mayor. 


An  Moiiorsible  Society  in  Aslie- 
ville  ^Vronged. 

That  man  is  the  same  in  all 
ages,  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  that  history  repeats  itself, 
has  recently  been  demonstrated 
in  Asheville  by  two  manifesta- 
tions common  to  our  race :  the 
tendency  to  advance  human 
knowledge  by  free  inquiry  and 
new  lines  of  thought ;  and  the 
tendency  in  others  to  repress  such 
a  course,  retard,  reform  and  strive 
to  hold  the  exclusive  proprietor- 
ship of  truth. 

Last  January  a  number  of  in- 
telligent gentlemen  of  this  city 
feeling  that  the  minds  of  this 
community  were  seeking  light 
from  all  possible  sources  ;  wishing 
to  share   the   duties  and  respon- 


sibilities of  investigation  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge  with  the  es- 
tablished and  professional  leaders 
in  society  ;  and  desiring  to  check 
the  tendency  to  dogmatism  on 
the  part  of  such  leaders,  and  that 
of  blind  credence  on  the  part  of 
the  multitudes, — these  gentlemen 
organized  a  social  society  which 
they  styled  "The  Asheville  Ly- 
ceum." Its  object  is  the  investiga- 
tion and  free  discussion  of  litera- 
ry, scientific  and  ethical  subjects, 
especiaUy  those  of  a  practical 
nature.  This  society  has  steadily 
grown  and  prospered  now  num- 
bering about  fifty  members,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  Asheville'sbest 
citizens,  who  are  mostly  members 
of  the  different  churches  of  the 
city.  Though  the  society  has  met 
weekly  for  six  months,  it  has  dis- 
cussed only  one  religious  subject, 
"The  Religion  of  the  next  Gener- 
ation." During  the  free  express- 
ion of  opinions  by  different  mem- 
bers, a  few  speakers  pointed  out 
what  they  thought  to  be  errors 
in  Theology  and  in  certain  creeds 
and  customs  of  some  of  the  de- 
nominations of  Christian  people. 
All  the  speakers  praised  the  pure 
religion  of  Jesus  and  maintained 
that  it  ought  to  be  and  would  be 
the  religion  of  the  future.  But 
the  strange  part  of  this  narrative 
now  follows.  At  least  two  prom- 
inent ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
Asheville,  soon  after  the  Lyceum 
had  discussed  the  above  named 
subject,  felt  self-called  to  expose 
the  Lyceum  society  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  public  addresses. 
Neither  of  these  ministers   had 


ever  visited  the  Lj^ceum's  meet- 
ings, although  they  are  open  to 
the  public.  Their  attacks  consist- 
ed in  representing  the  Lyceum  as 
a  society  of  "infidels"  and  free- 
thinkers. In  a  public  address  be- 
fore the  young  men  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  one  of  these  preachers  used 
the  following  language,  which 
was  next  day  published  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  of  this  city  : 

"Mr.  Pearson  made  reference  to 
the  "Lyceum  Literary  Club,''  of 
this  city,  in  no  complimentary 
terms.  He  said,  "here  is  a  little 
popinjay,  one-horse  club  in  this 
ciiy,  that  gets  up  and  discusses 
the  religion  of  the  future.  Poor 
little  one-horse,  infidel  conceit. 
The  members  ask  wh}^  the  preach- 
ers of  the  town  did  not  come 
.-around  to  hear  the  discussions, 
and  I  thank  God  that  no  preacher 
in  this  town  would  dignify  such  a 
meeting  with  his  presence." 

This  is  the  spirit  manifested  by 
one  of  the  modern  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  the  somewhat  famous 
evangelist  Pearson.  We  leave 
the  readers  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  above  extract  evinces  the 
gentle  spirit  of  a  meek  and  lowly 
minister  of  peace. 

What  information  each  of  the 
ministerial  censurers  of  the  Ly- 
ceum society  had  concerning  the 
discussion  on  "The  Religion  of  the 
Next  Generation"  by  the  Lyceum, 
was  second  hand,  and  a  willful 
misrepresentation.  They  there- 
fore stand  convicted  of  doing 
fifty  citizens  of  Asheville  and  an 
honorable  fraternity  of  truth- 
seekers  a  gross  injustice. 


Will  they  have  the  manhood  to 
retract  and  repair  this  wrong? 


I^yceuiii  Ecltoe!<*. 

Many  exchanges  have  kindly 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the 
Lyceum. 

The  Asheville  Citizen  inclines 
to  think  that  many  who  take  up 
Mr.  Tilman  R.  Gaines's  new  ven- 
venture  will  be  agreeably  surpris- 
ed to  find  it  so  handsome  and  in- 
intellectually  creditable  a  maga- 
zine wholly  the  product  of  Ashe- 
ville writers.  The  table  of  con- 
tents is  varied,  the  subjects  well- 
handled  and  generally  of  especial 
interest  here,  while  typographi- 
cally the  new  magazine  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  class  of  mat- 
ter it  contains.  Mr,  Gaines's 
w^ork  must  be  largely  a  labor  of 
love,  but  the  Lyceum  deserves  and 
will  probably  have,  a  substantial 
support. 

The  Asheville  Evening  Journal 
says  :  "It  is  well  gotten  up  and 
neatly  printed,  and  ought  to  meet 
with  the  generous  patronage  of 
all  classes  of  our  people." 

The  Waynesville  Courier  thus 
greets  the  Lyceum  :  "We  are  in 
receipt  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Lyceum,  a  neat  and  instructive 
monthly  magazine,  published  at 
Asheville  by  Mr.  Tilman  R. 
Gaines.  It  is  a  literary  produc- 
tion in  first  class  style.  Mr. 
Gaines  has  been  the  editorial 
writer  on  the  Asheville  Evening 
Journal  for  the  past  six  months 
and  has  brought  credit  upon  both 
himself  and  that  paper  by  his  fair 


and  just  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  the  day.  We  extend  our  hearty 
congratulations  to  Bro.  Gaines  in 
issuing  such  a  neat  magazine  in 
the  city  of  Asheville." 

Th'i  Shelby,  N.  C,  A  urora  kindly 
says:  "A  bright  monthly,  The 
LucEUM,  Tilman  R.  Gaines  editor, 
is  now  a  new  journalistic  venture 
at  Asheville,  N.  C.  It  is  ably 
edited  and  neatly  printed  and  we 
wish  it  as  much  success  as  possi- 
for  a  literary  periodical  in  the 
South.  Our  many  readers  kindly 
remember  Mr.  Gaines  who  was 
with  the  Aurora  over  a  year." 

The  Asehville  Methodist  says  : 
"The  LYCEr:M  is  the  title  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine,  edited  by  Mr. 
Tilman  R.  Gaines.  A  copy  of  the 
first  issue  is  on  our  table,  and  we 
are  very  much  pleased  with  its 
<;ontents.  Col.  J.  D.  Cameron,  one 
of  North  Chrolina's  ablest  waiters, 
contributes  a  most  excellent  arti- 
cle on  "The  Literary  Hopes  and 
Responisbilities  of  Asheville." 
Send  10  cents  for  a  copy,  or  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscription." 

The  Franklin  Press  says  :  "We 
have  received  the  first  number 
of  the  Lyceum,  published  at  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C.  It  is  bright  and  filled 
with  choice  matter  and  deserves 
a  wide  patornage." 

The  Asheville  Democrat  has 
the  following  kind  words  :  "The 
Lyceum,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  published 
monthly  by  Tilman  R.  Gaines,  at 
Asheville,  is  at  hand.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  neatly  printed 
pamphlet,  containing  numerous 
^rticles  upon   literary,   scientific 


and  general  subjects.  Matters 
of  local  interest  are  also  treated  in 
an  interesting  manner.  Among 
the  contributors  are  Col.  Cameron 
and  Col.  L.  M.  Hatch.  We  wish 
The  Lyceum  much  success. 

The  Wilmington  Messenger 
says :  "The  Lyceum  is  the  title  of 
a  monthly  of  32  pages  published 
at  Asheville  by  Mr.  Tilman  R. 
Gaines  at  $1  a  year.  It  is  inten- 
ded mainly  to  boom  Asheville. 
Our  friend  Col.  J.  D.  Cameron 
contributes  a  graceful,  timely  es- 
say upon  the  Literary  hopes  and 
responsibilities  of  Ashevile. 

Eclioes  from   tlie   O raves    oi* 
I>avi!!i  and.  Giratly. 

The  two  prominent  characters 
of  two  great  epochs — the  one 
passing  away,  the  other  approach- 
ing—"the  Old  South,"  "the  New 
South."  The  one  only  a  little 
more  than  a  memory  of  the  past ; 
the  other  a  hopeful  future.  Ere 
we  had  put  off  the  habiliments  of 
mourning  for  Davis,  we  were 
stunned  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Grady.  How  different  we 
mourn  the  two !  Equally  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  our  whole  South- 
land, the  one  a  ripe  sheaf  ready 
and  waiting  the  great  Harvester's 
sickle,  having  served  his  day  and 
generation,  having  more  than 
measured  the  allotted  time  of 
three  score  and  ten  of  man,  hav- 
ing accomplished  all  that  he  could 
hope  for.  We  mourn  him  but  do 
not  murmur.  In  his  death  we 
could  see  as  God  saw,  that  it  was 
meet  that  he  should  depart  and 
be  at  rest.    In  the   other,  instead 


of  a  ripe  sheaf,  one  justHidding 
into  usefulness,  just  flowering  in- 
to a  powerful  manhood,  just  be- 
ginning, as  we  thought,  his  great 
life  work ;  yet  he,  too,  passed 
away  from  us.  We  did  not  re- 
ceive the  tidings  with  that  calm 
resignation  we  did  that  of  Davis. 
We  worry  and  complain  involun- 
tarily, asking  the  question,  was  it 
not  a  mistake  to  take  Gradj'  ?  for- 
getting, or  rather  refusing  to  re- 
member in  our  willfulness  and 
shortsightedness  that  an  All- Wise 
and  unerring  Providence  was  di- 
recting in  this,  as  in  all  other 
things  great  and  small.  In  this 
we  could  not  see  as  God  saw. 
May  not  his  death,  in  some  sense, 
remind  one  of  the  death  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  the  one  our  eter- 
nal hope,  the  other  our  hope  in 
the  great  peace  and  unity  of  our 
entire  country,  for  which  in  about 
his  last  words,  certainly  his  last 
public  talk,  he  pleaded  and  prayed 
fore. 

May  not  the  sentiments  of  that 
great  Boston  speech  find  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  all  true 
men — North  and  South — softened 
and  made  more  receptive  by  the 
mellowing  influences  of  the  death 
of  its  great  author,  and  produce 
results  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected had  he  lived,  thus  making 
Henry  W.  Grady  greater  in  his 
death  than  in  his  life.  God  grant 
it. 

James  M.  Ray. 


The  proprietor  of  this  new  Mag- 
azine desires  to  secure  its  circula- 
tion all  over  the  Republic. 


A  Co-operative  Agency  fcv  tion- 
don  and  Aslieville. 

What  does  the  average  English- 
man, Scotchman  or  Irishman  know 
about  Western  Northern  Caroli- 
na? Just  about  nothing  at  all. 
The  existence  of  North  Carolina 
is  certainly  not  unknown  to 
school  boys  and  some  others  in 
the  old  country.  That  there  is 
such  a  State,  and  that  it  was  one 
of  the  slave  States,  and  that  it  is 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  ; 
these,  and  perhaps  a  few  more 
such  items  of  information,  form, 
as  a  rule,  the  general  idea  enter- 
tained across  the  water  about  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Of 
course,  in  some  exceptional  in- 
stances, may  be  found  a  man  who 
has  traveled  through  this  western 
mountain  country,  or  folks  who 
have  friends  here,  and  keet  up 
some  sort  of  correspondence  with 
them,  but  in  the  main  this  is  a 
"terra  incognita"  to  the  denizens 
of  the  old  country. 

Why  should  this  state  of  things 
continue?  Why  should  not  such 
parts  of  the  South  as  Asheville, 
and  the  country  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from 
Asheville,  be  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  British  emigrant? 
Why  not  let  our  section  emphati- 
cally, but  modestly  and  truthfully 
withal,  put  forward  its  claims  and 
its  advantages?  The  West  and 
the  Northwest  have  for  many, 
many  years  published  their  ca- 
pabilities and  thei&:  attractions  in 
the  ears  of  the  emigrant  world. 
If  we  had  done  a  tithe  of  the  ad- 
vertising   which    the    Northwest 


has  done,  how  much  more  foreign 
capital  might  now  be  circulating 
and  working  amongst  us?  How 
many  more  thousand  acres  around 
us  might  now  have  been  occupied 
and  improved  ? 

Little  indeed  has  been  done 
compared  with  what  might  have 
been  accomplished,  but  is  it  too 
late  ?  Why  not  now,  without  any 
unnecessary  delay,  put  our  hands 
and  intellect,  aye,  and  purses,  too, 
to  the  work  of  making  our  section 
and  its  advantages  known  to  those 
who,  while  bringing  to  us  what 
w^e  require,  may  also  at  the  same 
time  obtain  benefits  and  advanta- 
ges for  themselves,  in  the  shape 
of  cheap  and  ample  lands,  health- 
ful climate  and  beautiful  scenery, 
and  a  share  in  the  vast  unknown, 
but  surely  hopeful,  future,  which 
is  arising  brightly  on  the  horizon 
of  the  "New  South."  For  in  any 
exchange  of  commodities  it  is,  to 
a.  right-minded  person,  a  satisfac- 
tion to  feel  that,  whilst  receiving 
good  value,  he  is  also  giving  good 
value.  And  those  who  bring  their 
capital,  their  brains,  their  exper- 
ience to  our  delightful  country, 
will  be  making  at  the  same  time 
a  first-rate  investment  for  them- 
selves, if  only  they  act  with  pru 
dence  and  circumspection. 

This  la^t  condition  is  important 
aiad  will  bear  repetition,  if  only 
they  act  with  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection. For  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  new  arrivals  to  locate 
themselves  and  to  invest  too  hasti- 
ly. The  writer  of  these  lines  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  English 
middle  classes  and  their  opinions 


and  tendencies,  and  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  the  above  caution,  he 
may  feelingly  add  "crede  exper- 
to."  The  new  arrival  from  a  coun- 
try where  land  is  comparatively 
scarce  and  dear,  must  not  allow 
himself  to  become  intoxicated,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  beauty  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  properties  he 
finds  offered  for  sale  in  every  di- 
rection. Let  him  wait  awhile,  let 
him  weigh,  let  him  compare.  If 
he  has  a  trusty  friend  here  with 
local  experience  to  guide  him,  let 
him  talk  matters  over  with  that 
friend.  Let  him  act  soberly  and 
with  deliberation.  By  so  doing 
he  may  save  himself  much  dis- 
appointment. 

Money  here  goes  a  long  way. 
A  little  money  can  do  a  great 
deal.  Eight  per  cent,  may  be  ob- 
tained quite  easily  and  quite  safe- 
ly on  the  most  abundant  security  ; 
while  in  the  old  country,  proba- 
bly, barely  half  that  rate  can  be 
obtained  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. There  are  in  the  old  coun- 
try numbers  of  people  with  mod- 
erate means.  How  best  can  we 
attract  to  our  country  the  steady, 
peace-loving,  law-abiding  folks 
with  moderate  means  ?  Of  course, 
the  larger  capitalists  will  be  wel- 
come, too,  and  can,  no  doubt,  find 
ample  uses  for  their  wealth,  but 
of  course  they  are  comparatively 
few,  while  there  are  many  re- 
spectable, fairly  educated,  intelli- 
gerft  people  with  smaller  means, 
who  could  do  well  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  and  while  in- 
creasing their  income,  secure  for 
their  growing   boys   and   girls   a 
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wider  sphere  of  action  in  that 
New  South  which  is  now  awaken- 
ing to  a  realization  of  its  own 
great  powers  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful future,  which,  in  God's  good 
providence,  seems  to  lie  before  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  practical 
question — how  are  we  to  make 
our  advantages  known  to  those 
whom  we  wish  to  draw  hither? 
In  a  few  words  we  will  sketch  out 
a  plan,  and  a  very  brief  sketch  it 
will  be,  but  it  may  suffice  for  the 
present. 

Why  cannot  the  progressive 
people  in  Asheville,  and  in  the 
various  places  around,  form  an 
Immigration  Association,  with 
offices  here  and  in  London,  and 
perhaps  at  other  points  across  the 
water— an  association  to  introduce 
the  one  country  to  the  other — a 
connecting  link  between  the  sup- 
ply and  demand — pointing  out 
to  the  would-be  emigrant  what 
sort  of  home,  what  sort  of  invest- 
ment, and  what  sort  of  business 
prospects  we  can  offer  him  in 
this  section  of  North  Carolina  ? 

An  intelligent  and  affable  rep- 
resentative in  London,  aided  by 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  selections 
from  the  local  press  could  do  much 
— in  fact  who  can  say  what  he 
need  not  do,  in  the  way  of  bring 
ing  our  country  into  notice 
amongst  those  who  want  a  new 
and  larger  sphere  of  action  in  a 
land  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
bristle  with  bright  possibilities. 
Frank  Valentine,  M.  A. 


Send  in  your  name  and  $1  for 
the  Lyceum. 


Xlie  Cilen  Rook  Hotel. 

The  hotel  nearest  the  Asheville 
depot  and  the  French  Broad  Riv- 
er, i?  the  splendid  Glen  Rock. 
Concerning  this  new  hotel  The 
Asheville  Citizen  says :  "The 
building  is  an  elegant  frame  one 
of  two  stories  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style  with  its  characteristic  ga- 
bles, porticos,  piazzas  and  variety 
of  coloring,  all  harmonizing 
charmingly  with  back  ground  and 
surroundings  and  the  exquisite 
landscape  in  which  it  is  framed. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  ho- 
tel to  stop  at  and  be  at  home, 
not  one  at  which  to  snatch  a  meal 
or  wait  a  belated  train.  And  it 
is  in  fact  a  hotel  of  the  first  class 
with  api3ointments  as  full,  as 
complete  and  as  elegant  as  can 
be  found  in  any  in  Asheville. 

The  first  striking  object  in  en- 
tering the  reception  hall  is  the 
huge  old  fashioned  wood  fire 
place  with  its  width  and  depth 
and  curiously  and  richly  moulded 
brick  work.  The  Avood  work  is 
of  highly  finished  North  Carolina 
pine.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
kitchen  equipped  with  all  con- 
veniences and  across  the  passage 
is  the  capacious,  well  lighted  and 
cool  dining  room. 

A  broad  and  elegant  staircase 
leads  to  the  second  floor,  which  is 
handsomely  carpeted.  The  cham- 
bers are  large  and  airy  and  furn- 
ished with  grates,  gas,  electric 
annuciators,  and  all  that  need  or 
luxury  could  demand.  Through- 
out the  house  the  native  woods 
have  been  used  with  fine  effect. 

The  bath   rooms   are   supplied 


with  hot   and   cold   water   under 
pressure  of  370  feet. 

It  was  furnished  throughout  by 
the  Asheville  Furniture  company 
with  furniture  made  from  our  na- 
tive woods.  Comfort  and  conven- 
ience are  what  are  sought,  but 
these  are  made  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  what  is  tasteful  and 
what  is  beautiful  and  the  Glen 
Rock  Hotel  invites  not  only  as  a 
railroad  hotel  but  as  a  place 
where  one  may  linger  with  grow- 
ing satisfaction  of  his  surround- 
ings indoors  or  without.  For 
terms  and  other  particulars,  ad- 
dress Grace  Halyburton,  Prop. 


I%a,tiii*sil  tins  fiu^itliet*. 

There  is  something  wonderfully 
fascinating  in  the  idea  of  harness- 
ing natural  forces  to  the  car  of 
human  progress  and  making  them 
do  the  work  with  which  unaided 
human  forces  have  heretofore 
been  charged.  It  is  a  triumph  of 
human  intelligence  that  science 
has  been  able  to  evolve  those 
forces  from  their  crude  original 
alliances,  to  detach  them  from 
their  old  relations,  and  to  apply 
them  in  their  purified  and  elimi- 
nated forms  to  their  practical  uses 
by  the  application  of  which,  in 
the  past  half  century,  human  pro- 
gress has  been  so  marvellously 
accelerated.  Thus  steam,  with 
its  power  of  expansive  force 
known  through  all  time,  through 
the  research  of  modern  science 
has  become  so  well  understood 
that  its  nature  has  been  subdued 
to  servitude,  and  has  proven  the 
invaluable  and  powerful  adjunct 


of  human  industry,  multiplying 
ten  thousand  fold  its  productive 
capacity,  enlarging  beyond  com- 
putation the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  life,  spanning  conti- 
nents and  bridging  oceans,  bring- 
ing distant  continents  into  swift 
and  close  relations,  and  solving 
mysteries  of  cosmogony  until  the 
present  era  locked,  out  from  all 
antecedent  generations.  So  elec- 
tricity, through  all  time  retaining 
the  character  impressed  upon  it 
by  heathen  mythology,  the  awful 
weapon  hurled  amid  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  as  deadly  thunder- 
bolts in  the  hands  of  an  angered 
Deity,  has  been  snatched  by  the 
hands  of  science  from  its  aerial 
fields,  conducted  safely  from  its 
awful  canopy  of  cloud  and  made 
made  to  do  submissive  work  at 
man's  command,  his  powerful  and 
trusty  beast  of  burden,  his  winged 
messenger  to  speed  his  thoughts 
and  orders  as  swift  as  light  to  far- 
thest lands,  his  guide  and  lantern 
and  disperser  of  the  darkness,  his 
ready  aid  to  subjugate  the  intract- 
able mineral,  his  ally  in  chemical 
research,  his  potent  friend  in  con- 
quest of  human  ailments ;  in  all 
things,  "  the  slave  of  the  lamp," 
to  do  man's  will ;  and  that  which 
was  the  terror  of  the  age  is  now 
become  man's  most  trusted  and 
useful  friend,  the  key  placed  in 
his  hands  to  unlock  hereafter  all 
the  hidden  secrets  of  nature. 

Agencies,  less  potent  perhaps 
in  their  hidden,  mighty  but  con- 
trollable powers,  suggest  them- 
selves as  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  chiefest   elements   of 
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the  astounding  development  of 
the  present  country.  Among  these 
stand  foremost  mineral  coal,  pe- 
troleum, and  illuminating  gas  :  the 
first  not  unknown  to  past  genera- 
tions, but  owing  its  present  rank 
to  the  development  of  steam 
power,acting  inter-relatively  upon 
each  other ;  the  others,  also  not 
unknown,  but  in  their  crude  or 
native  state,  applied  only  to  the 
usages  of  a  false  religion,  the  sa- 
cred fires  of  the  fire-worshipers  ; 
or  to  uses  of  medical  charlantry. 
It  was  a  triumph  of  science,  or 
industry,  or  accident  that  brought 
to  knowledge  the  existence  of  il- 
luminating gas  in  the  coal  so  long 
used  alone  for  fuel ;  still  more 
startling  to  learn  that  the  same 
coal  was  rich  in  illuminating  oil 
as  well  as  gas.  But  it  was  revela- 
tion astounding  as  it  was  valuable 
to  learn  that  those  subterranean 
coal  measures  or  their  contiguous 
territories  Vv^ere  also  vast  reser- 
voirs of  natural  fluid  oil,  almost 
already  prepared  for  human  use  ; 
and  that  in  certain  formations  al- 
lied to  those  of  the  coal  measures, 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  one 
huge  gasometer  out  of  which 
would  rush,when  perforated  by  the 
lucky  drill,  exhaustless  and  per- 
fected gas  all  ready  to  be  applied 
as  fuel  or  as  an  illuminant.  Hence- 
forth, when  found,  there  was  to 
be  no  more  labor  of  reduction, 
scarcely  of  refinement.  All  these 
important  elements  in  human 
economy  had  long  before  been 
stored  away  by  a  bountiful  and 
beneficent  Providence  against  the 
day   of   human    need.     That  day 


has  at  length  come.  In  the  lapse 
of  ages,  with  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  multiplication  of 
industries,  the  forests  had  largely 
disappeared  and  the  need  of  fuel 
became  an  urgent  one.  Then  the 
stores  of  fuel  were  unlocked,  and, 
as  the  refinements  and  exigences 
of  civilization  increased  and  arti- 
ficial lights  were  indispensable, 
so  was  the  great  depository  and 
resource  for  such  light,  the  mighty 
whale,  pursued  from  zone  to  zone, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  well  nigh 
extirpated  from  the  waters  of  the 
deep ;  and  the  civilized  world 
was  threatened  with  a  nightly 
darkness,  when  by  happy  accident 
out  gushed  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  the  endless  volume  of  the 
mineral  oil,  and  thepantingwhale 
was  suffered  to  take  its  peaceful 
rest. 

And  certain  favored  regions 
have  been  blessed  with  sudden 
outflow  of  wealth  beneath  their 
feet ;  and  with  only  intelligence 
and  skill  to  control  and  guide  the 
upward  streams  of  oil  and  gas,  in- 
dividuals have  grown  rich,  com- 
munities been  magnified,  States 
aggrandized,  and  the  republic  en- 
riched by  an  enormous  source  of 
national  wealth.  No  wonder  peo- 
ple and  communities  at  a  distance 
look  on  with  interest,  perhaj)s 
with  envy,  and  desire  to  emulate 
their  more  favored  brethren  by 
embarking  on  this  easy  flood-tide 
of  fortune, 

Asheville  has  been  stirred  to 
search  for  gas,  and  under  the 
beautiful  mountains,  whose  sur- 
face is  so  richly  girded  with  foli- 
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age  and  clothed  in  such  enchant- 
ing raiment  of  landscape  charm, 
to  find  a  complement  for  outward 
beauty  in  endless  stores  of  sub- 
terranean wealth.  As  copious 
flow  of  gas  has  rewarded  ventures 
in  more  than  one  northern  and 
western  vicinage,  so  it  is  fondly 
thought  that  what  has  been  grant- 
ed to  some  is  the  common  posses- 
sion of  us  all,  if  only  the  enter- 
prise of  others  is  imitated. 

Certainly  we  have  no  purpose 
to  repress  any  endeavor  to  obtain 
for  us  what  is  possessed  by  others, 
and  to  check  any  enterprise  which, 
if  successful,  would  add  immen- 
sely to  individual  and  municipal 
wealth  ;  but  it  is  wise  before  en- 
gaging in  that  which  will  involve 
much  money  and  labor,  and,  if 
unsuccessful,  total  loss,  to  investi- 
gate antecedent  conditions.  The 
homely  advice  of  David  Crockett 
can  never  lose  its  force  :  "  Be  sure 
you're  right,  then  go  ahead."  In 
this  case  be  sure  that  expectation 
of  success  has  rational  foundation. 
If  it  has,  then  spare  neither  money 
nor  energy. 

What  is  natural  gas,  and  where 
most  likely  to  be  found?  It  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  ar- 
tificial inflammable  elastic  fluids, 
and  is  prepared  in  practically  ex- 
haustless  quantity  in  the  vast  sub- 
terranean laboratories  of  nature. 
As  artificial  gases  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  bituminous  coal  or  other 
carbonaceous  substances,  so  must 
natural  gas  come  from  a  source 
either  the  same  or  practically 
analogous.  So  it  appears,  by  in- 
vestigation AS  thorough  as  is  pos- 


sible in  the  case,  that  natural  gas 
comes  from  the  slow  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  taking 
place  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  This  organic  matter  may 
be  either  vegetable  or  animal, 
something  that  at  one  period  of 
geological  time  must  have  had  life 
in  it.  Thus  we  find  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  buried  beneath  the 
earth  vast  beds  of  coal,  the  un- 
mistakeable  product  of  ancient 
vegetation  engulfed  in  long  ages 
past  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  This  is  the  product  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  enormously 
rich  in  its  vegetation,  preserved 
and  transmitted  to  us  in  a  fossil 
form.  And  though  it  is  not  al- 
ways necessary  that  either  gas  or 
coal  should  proceed  directly  from 
the  coal  measures,  it  is  essential 
to  their  origin  and  existence  that 
they  should  be  connected  with  the 
carboniferous  system  and  period. 
That  was  a  period  of  intensely  ac- 
tive vegetable  life  and  some  of 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
Hence  the  material  for  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter,  the 
source  of  gas,  without  which  gas 
cannot  be  generated. 

Now,  the  system  in  which  our 
mountains  are  embraced,  the  sys- 
tem in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
work  for  gas,fis  the  Laurentian,  or 
Azoic,  a  system  in  which  there 
was  no  life,  animal  or  vegetable, 
existing  at  a  period  in  which  plu- 
tonian  forces  were  exerting  their 
prodigious  eruptive  powers  or  zep- 
turian  torrents  were  sweeping  in 
their   maddest    erosive    rage ;    a 
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period  in  which  the  granite,  the 
gneiss,  the  syenite  were  cement- 
ing themselves  to  their  stony  so- 
lidity ;  a  period  in  which,  because 
of  the  fierce  conflicts  between  fire 
and  water,  upheaval  and  degra- 
dation, even  the  faintest  form  of 
life  had  no  tolerance.  This  was 
the  period  at  which  the  Black 
mountains,  the  first  dry  land 
upon  the  globe,  lifted  themselves 
above  the  waters.  At  only  a 
little  later  period  did  the  Blue 
Ridge,  with  its  lateral  spurs,  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  light  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent planets.  All  that  lay 
within  their  bosoms  was  solid 
rock ;  all  upon  their  surface  was 
unshaped  chaos  ;  here  was  no  or- 
ganic matter  concealed  within 
their  bowels,  and  the  superficial 
decay  of  vegetation  formed  in  af- 
ter ages,  provided  none.  Yet  it 
is  to  this  formation  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bore  with  the  hope  of 
finding  gas  ;  a  vain  and  chimerical 
hope.  It  is  not  any  deep  hole 
that  jets  forth  gas.  If  that  were 
so,  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells 
would  have  solved  the  difficulty. 
These  have  been  sunk  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,and  chiefly 
in  the  carboniferous  formation,  in 
which  gas  as  well  as  water  would 
most  probably  be  found,  and  to 
great  depths.  If  gas  has  ever 
found  its  way  to  the  surface 
through  any  of  these  borings,  it 
has  been  so  small  in  quantity  as 
to  have  attracted  no  attention. 
One  well,  sunk  in  a  formation 
similar  to  this,  laurentian.  is  that 
at  Holt's  hotel  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  finished  half  a  century  ago. 


It  passed  to  the  depth  of  1500  feet,, 
through  gneiss  and  granite  and 
other  primitive  rocks  like  ours. 
Water  was  obtained,  though  it 
did  not  overflow,  but  no  gas  was 
heard  of. 

Such  must  infallibly  be  the  re* 
suit  anywhere  in  the  primitive,, 
or  laurentian  formation,  or  in  any 
other  in  which  there  is  not  en- 
tombed a  vast  store  of  organic 
matter  from  the  decomposition  of 
which  gases  are  formed,  and 
which  find  their  way  to  the  sur- 
face when  outlet  is  given  them. 
But  no  outlet  need  be  provided 
through  granite  or  gneiss,  or  horn- 
blende, or  any  similar  rocks,  for 
there  is  no  gas  beneath  to  follow 
the  vent  provided  for  its  escape,. 
J.  D.  Cameron. 


M'estern  I\orfli  Carolina  as  a 
Mineral  Centre. 

With  Asheville,  the  practical 
centre  of  this  now  famous  laud 
of  sky,  changing  in  a  single  de-^ 
cade  from  a  small  town  to  a  flour- 
ishing city,  I  purpose  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  quite  an  impor- 
tant item  of  its  marked  prosper- 
ity. I  do  not  refer  to  its  fine  or- 
chards, unexampled  scenery,  pure 
air  or  abundant  water,  but  to 
what,  were  these  less  noticeable 
than  they  are,  would  be  backbone 
enough  to  suit  any  community,, 
provided  the  people  be  onl}^  thrifty 
and  watchful  of  passing  opportu- 
nities,wwwe^y?  what  has been  done 
and  promises  to  be  done  along  the 
line  of  mineral  development. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Nantahala,. 
Tuckeesiegie  and  Tennessee  rivers 
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near  to  their  junction  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Jackson  and  Swain,  with 
only  surface  scratching,  soapstone 
and  mica,  excellent  and  abund- 
ant, are  found,  and  tiiese  shipped 
regularly  to  quite  distant  states 
and  meet  all  commercial  require- 
ments. For  years  the  Indians 
have  known  of  gold  deposits  here, 
and  the  white  man  has  found  it 
in  large  quantities.  If  machinery 
and  capital  were  used  in  deep 
mining  under  the  hill>;ides,  rich 
quartz  would  repay  for  large  in- 
vestments that  may  be  made. 

Not  far  from  here — just  across 
the  line  in  Tennessee — are  rich 
coal  deposits,  and  here  in  railroad 
making  coal  has  really  been 
found.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
in  small  quantities,  but  let  deep 
shafts  be  sunk  in  likely  sections, 
and  soon  may  be  brought  to  light 
solid  sources  of  wealth.  Where 
coal  is  there  iron  is  found  the 
world  over,  and  so  with  a  multi- 
tude of  mineral  springs.  Surely 
both  are  here.  Near  Murphy,  in 
the  county  of  Cherokee,  iron  of 
good  quality  has  been  found, 
though  the  money  invested  is 
small. 

Now,  have  we  not  indications 
of  great  promise  in  these  possibil- 
ities, that  a  few  millions  would 
double  themselvrs  in  but  a  short 
time^  So  we  just  ask  the  intelli- 
gent man  of  means  to  come,  in- 
vestigate and  be  convinced. 

William  Ward. 


No  other  periodical  ever  started 
off  more  prosperously  than  the 
Lyceum. 


Tlie  I'eiMlency  of  Party  Oi'gsrff' 
ixation  to  ^u|»|»res>!>*  Xrutli/' 

A  prominent  newspaper  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  used  recently  the  fol- 
lowing language  : 

"In  his  memorable  farewell  ad- 
dress Washington  warned  his 
countrymen  against  the  dangers 
of  Party  Spirit,  and  emphasized 
his  warning  by  pointing  to  the 
examples  of  Republics  who  lost 
their  freedom  by  allowing  parti- 
sanship to  efface  patriotism.  We 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
United  States  will  not  yet  be  add- 
ed to  the  melancholy  list  of  na- 
tions whose  people  sacrificed  their 
liberties  to  the  demon  of  Party 
Spirit.  Attacks  so  insidious  and 
so  dangerous  as  those  now  being 
made  upon  our  constitution  have 
never  been  made  before,  and  the 
most  sanguine  can  hardly  hope 
for  the  government  to  retain  a 
great  while  longer  the  form  that 
the  fathers  gave  it." 

The  great  object  of  party  or- 
ganization, is  to  establish  a  tixed 
opinion,  upon  one  subject,  or  a 
variet}'  of  subjects,  this  opinion 
to  be  entertained  without  dissent 
by  all  the  adherents  of  such  or- 
ganization. When  this  opinion 
is  formed,  the  leaders  of  the  or- 
ganization demand  that  the  indi- 
vidual members  shall  be  loyal 
and  devoted  to  all  the  "dogmas" 
of  the  party  creed,  while  individ- 
ual opinion  is  practicall}'  sup- 
pressed. It  is  an  easj^  matter  for 
bold  leaders  and  daring  schemers,, 
to  form  a  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion  is  a  tja'ant,  says  an  able 
writer  :  "There  is  always  a  thirst, 
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generally  implied,  sometimes 
openly  expressed,  that  whoever 
dares  challenge  the  righteousness 
of  the  majority's  decrees,  shall  be 
visited  with  some  form  of  punish- 
ment. From  fear  of  what  may  be 
inflicted,  many  aman  keeps  si- 
lence when  all  the  honesty  of  his 
nature  rebels  against  the  expres- 
sions or  acts  of  the  majority.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  always  the  majority 
that  exercises  this  tyranny.  In  a 
multitude  of  cases  a  very  small 
number  of  persons  overawe  a 
whole  community  and  keep  down 
all  protest  while  wrong  is  being 
■done.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a 
rule  that  public  opinion  is  more 
tyrannical  when  controlled  by  the 
few  than  when  it  is  the  outspoken 
voice  of  the  many." 

Do  not  understand  me  to  un- 
derrate an  honest,  intelligent, 
and  well  considered  public  opin- 
ion. I  mean,  that  sentiment 
which  results  from  painstaking 
reflection,  thorough  investigation 
and  the  conviction  of  the  right 
after  full  comparison  of  conflict- 
ing views — a  public  opinion  which 
is  sanctioned  by  time  and  experi- 
ence. There  are  dangers  of  a 
manifold  character,  which  result 
from  a  public  opinion,  based  on 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  There 
is  danger  in  that  rush  of  public 
opinion  which  comes  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  truckling  dem- 
agogue, or  the  ambitious  schemer 
whos<^  aim  is  pelf.  There  comes 
trouble  from  that  public  opinion 
which  has  been  fanned  into  life 
by  appeals  to  ignorance  and  bias. 
The  dark  pages  of    history    show 


the  signs  of  the  fagot,  the  dun- 
geon, the  guillotine,  wherever  ^e 
devotees  of  any  cause  have  been 
inflamed  by  appeals  to  passion, 
prejudice,  or  ignorance.  War, 
famine  and  desolation  have  fol- 
lowed the  attempt  to  make  bind- 
ing the  edicts  of  a  party  or  a  creed. 
The  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  in 
France  was  the  result  of  a  fanat- 
ical opinion.  Time  does  not  allow 
me  to  depict  the  horrors  of  secta- 
rian warfare  throughout  the 
world's  history.  Neither  can  I 
unroll  the  bloody  book  of  wars 
upon  land  and  sea  as  a  result  of 
party  manipulations. 

We  have  a  most  complete  exhi- 
bition of  the  evils  of  "part}^"  in 
our  own  country.  George  Wash- 
ington in  his  farewell  address 
warned  the  country  of  the  dan- 
gers of  party  spirit.  He  did  not 
dream  that  this  great  Republic 
would  record  one  hundred  bloody 
battles  on  its  own  soil  before  the 
first  century  had  jpassed.  Yet  we 
know  the  sad  story  of  section  ar- 
rayed against  section ;  North 
ogaiost  South ;  yea,  brother 
against  brother.  Many  thousands 
of  desolated  homes  now  testify  of 
this  horrible  intestine  war. 

What  are  the  causes  which 
brought  the  mighty  array  of  arm- 
ies in  this  beautiful  land?  I  an- 
swer :  emphatically,  party,  party, 
party. 

The  government  in  its  earliest 
day  had  the  Federal  party  and 
the  Republican  party,  the  former 
led  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
latter  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
pistol  shot  of    Aaron    Burr    sent 
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Hamilton  to  his  Jong  home  ;  and 
the  alien  and  sedition  law  in  the 
time  of  the  elder  Adams  and 
other  mistakes  retired  the  Feder- 
al party.  In  its  stead  came  the 
Whig  party  ;  while  the  Republi- 
can party  of  that  day  gave  way 
to  the  democratic  partj^  The 
whig  party,  which  was  a  noble  or- 
ganization in  many  respects,  had 
its  last  victories  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Millard  Fillmore,  and 
gave  way  to  the  modern  Republi- 
can party.  The  present  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  are 
the  dominant  organizations.  The 
other  parties  named  have  had 
their  day,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  when  these  two  great 
parties  shall  be  known  only  in 
history. 

Why  do  parties  die  so  quickly, 
may  be  asked.  I  answer,  because 
they  suppress  truth,  deny  the 
right,  become  corrupt,  and  the 
people  rush  from  these  rotten 
dens  of  political  corruption  and 
appeal  to  the  truth.  The  most 
prominent  motto  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  its  earliest  exist- 
eace,  was  :  "To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils,"  a  declaration  made  by 
W.  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  the 
great  leader  of  the  party  at  that 
time. 

Indeed,  the  most  conspicous 
features  of  all  pojitical  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  is  the  wild 
rush  and  maddened  scramble  for 
the  spoils.  The  lover  of  spoils 
and  greed  for  office  have  placed 
American  politics  in  the  most  de- 
graded and  disgraceful  attitude. 
The  love  of  spoils  has  caused  leg- 


islatures to  be  broken  up  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  caused  the 
ballot  box  to  be  corrupted  until 
free  elections  have  become  a 
farce  ;  resulted  in  the  plunder  of 
states  and  nations  ;  sent  thousands 
of  men  once  considered  honest, 
into  State  prison,  or  as  refugees 
from  justice  into  all  portions  of 
the  globe.  The  love  of  spoils  and 
the  thirst  for  plunder  have  sup- 
pressed the  truth  and  ignored  the 
right.  The  millions  have  suffered, 
while  the  few  flourish  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  before  the  public. 

If  political  organizations  led  by 
such  great  intellects  as  Hamilton 
and  Jefierson  have  gone  to  pieces  ; 
if  such  a  noble  band  of  leaders  as 
Clay.  Crittenden,  Bell  and  Gra- 
ham were  compelled  to  see  their 
party  vanish  as  the  "baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision ;"  need  we  ex- 
press surprise  ot  the  prediction  of 
the  downfall  of  the  present  po- 
litical organizations? 

It  is  a  Usptorious  fact  that  the 
management  and  appliances  of 
political  organizations  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  tend  more 
to  corruption  than  ever  before. 
When  a  combination  of  poli- 
ticians determine  on  a  scheme  of 
plunder  they  first  seek  the  con- 
fidence of  the  credulous  masses, 
who  are  asked  to  give  them 
power. 

How  do  they  get  this  confi- 
dence? Is  it  by  honest,  fair, 
truthful  statement  of  facts?  Is 
it  secured  by  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment?  No.  It  is  too  often 
obtained  by  the  grossest  distor- 
tion of  facts  and    by   appeals   to 
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the  lowest  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Take  the  rise,  progress  and 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  North  prior  to 
the  war  between  the  States.  Did 
the  people  abandon  the  Whig 
party  and  the  Democratic  party 
because  their  judgment  had  been 
enlightened  and  the  whole  truth 
had  been  told?  Or  was  it  the 
result  of  a  wild  fanaticism,  en- 
gendered by  the  reading  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  and  the  inllama- 
tory  appeals  of  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings  and  Wendell  Phillips  as  to 
the  sin  of  slavery,  which  they  de- 
clared was  a  ''league  with  hell 
and  a  covenant  with  death?" 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  saintly  hypo- 
crites who  stole  the  negroes  from 
Africa  and  sold  them  to  the 
Southern  planters,  and,  putting 
the  money  in  theiv  pockets,  en- 
dorsed the  Burns  riot,  shed 
tears  over  the  death  of  John 
Brown  and  contributed  money 
to  supply  Sharpe's  rifles  to 
"Kansas  Jayhawkers." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  slaves 
were  property,  and  a  vested  right 
under  the  Constitution  ;  but  this 
opinion  of  the  greatest  court  in 
the  world  was  disregarded,  and 
even  Stephen  A.  Douglass  said  it 
mattered  not  what  the  Supreme 
Court  should  decide,  it  would  be 
of  no  effect  except  sustained  by 
public  opinion.  Now,  what  pub- 
lic opinion  did  he  mean?  That 
opinion  framed  and  fashioned  by 


fanning  the  flames   of    sectional 
warfare. 

Then,  again,  we  had  a  great 
party  in  the  South,  who  came  to 
the  front  with  the  proposition 
that  a  State  had  a  right  to  secede. 
To  establish  the  proposition,  did 
they  resort  to  the  facts  and  the 
law  or  did  they  "fire  the  Southern 
heart"  so  that  (as  said  by  William 
L.  Yancy)  "at  the  proper  time  we 
will  precipitate  the  Cotton  States 
into  revolution." 

They  formed  secret  leagues  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  Fort  -^ 
Sumpter  was  untouched  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  then  of  Virginia,  said  to 
South  Carolina,  "fire  a  gun — that 
is  all  we  need — fire  a  gun."  The 
gun  was  fired  and  the  bloody 
drama  was  acted. 

These  leaders  taught  the  people 
that  "Cotton  was  King."  With 
the  slogan,  "Cotton  is  King,"  their 
bold  leaders  threw  down  the  ban- 
ter of  war.  They  said,  "the  world 
is  bound  to  have  Southern  cotton 
and  all  nations  will  disregard  the 
blockade  and  acknowledge  the 
early  independence  of  the  South- 
ern States." 

Fort   Sumpter   fell — the  tocsin 
of  war  resounded  throughout  the 
land — and   this  same  William  L.      ^ 
Young,  of  Alabama,  was  sent  by  ^^^^ 
the   Confederate   government   to  ■•' 
the   chief   powers   of  the   world. 
He  said    to  them,  "our  forts    are 
blockaded   from   Maine   to    New 
Orleans ;      you    must    have    our 
cotton  ;  will  you  not  acknowledge 
our  independence  ?"     These  pow- 
ers said  :  "No,  our  supply  of   cot- 
ton is  abundant — the   vast   fields 
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of  India  are  thrown  open  to  the 
cotton  culture."  Whereupon  Mr. 
Yancy  returned  to  the  Southern 
government  and  freely  admitted 
that  "  Cotton  was  not  King;.'' 
Thus  the  teachings  of  half  a  cen- 
tury were  admitted  to  be  false. 
The  suppression  of  the  truth, 
North  and  South,  brought  about 
the  dread  ordeal  of  war,  which 
decided  nothing,  only  that  "might 
makes  right"  in  the  estimation 
•  of  the  world. 

When  the  war  was  over,  what 
next?  Then  came  the  camp  fol- 
lower, the  carpet-bagger,  the 
plaae-hunter,  the  politician  and 
the  orgonizers  of  colored  leagues. 
'We  then  had  a  period  of  Recon- 
struction, and  the  13th,  14th  and 
15th  Amendments.  During  that 
time  we  saw  an  attempt  made  to 
limpeach  the  President  of  the 
United  States  simply  because  he 
■  differed  with  a  corrupt  Congress  ; 
we  saw  eleven  States  plundered 
by  men  of  both  parties,  and  we 
have  seen  the  powerful  gold  ring 
of  the  world  and  the  mighty  bond 
power  of  the  laud  requiring  Con- 
gress to  demonetize  silver  and  to 
drive  out  of  circulation  the  green- 
back currency,  in  order  that  the 
Shylocks  of  the  land  may  fatten 
and  grow  vastly  rich. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of 
haughty  millioneires,  who  never 
made  an  honest  dollar  in  their 
lives,  rush  to  the  front,  while 
3iiillions  of  small  homes  go  to  sale 
under  mortgage,  thereby  tilling 
the  land  with  a  wail  of  distress. 

All  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
patronage  and  influence  of  poli- 


ticians, and  when  called  to 
account  for  these  deeds  the  poli- 
ticians North  will  cry,  "rebel," 
"rebel,"  and  the  politicians  South 
will  cry,  "negro  rule,"  "yankee," 
"yankee."  When  an  indignant 
people  ask  why  all  this  they 
reply:  "See  here,  don't  you 
know,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  Internal  Revenue." 

AVhen  a  disgusted  voter  says  to 
his  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress, "see  here,  you  have  had  a 
chance  to  repeal  these  infamous 
measures,"  they  reply,  "well,  Car- 
lisle would  not  give  us  the  floor." 
But  then  that  same  individual 
says  to  the  member,  "but  you 
voted  for  Carlisle,  did  you  not?" 
"Oh,  yes,  he  was  the  nominee  of 
our  party."  Then  a  Republican 
member  of  Congress  from  the 
South  is  asked:  "Why  did  you 
vote  for  Reed,  of  Maine,  who 
wishes  to  throttle  the  State  and 
send  hired  tools  to  hold  up  the 
negro  to  vote  in  the  South?  That 
member  replies :  "He  was  the 
caucus  nominee  of  my  party." 

Then  a  vast  crowd  of  indignant 
people  of  each  party  ask  :  "Why 
did  you  not  vote  against  Carlisle 
and  against  Reed  ?"  The  reply 
is:  "We  could  not  go  back  on 
the  party — the  people  would  say, 
"we  are  traitors  to  the  party  !" 
Here  is  honest  confession  by  a 
horde  of  cowardly  politicians  in 
Congress.  Tell  me,  is  not  truth 
suppressed  in  all  this?  Is  not 
the  great  interest  of  the  people 
sacrificed  ? 

Then,  again,  let  us  look  at  a  cor- 
rupted  ballot   box.     Behold    the 
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verdict  of  8  to  7,  wherein  a  great 
judicial  tribunal  adds  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  to  the  theft  of  the 
Presidency  !  Then,  again,  look 
at  the  millions  of  money  spent  in 
the  actual  purchase  of  votes. 
W.  H.  Malone. 


Aslieville's  Cvrand  ^Vsiter  Poorer 

In  an  evil  hour  I  promised  some 
friends,  against  my  better  judge- 
ment, that  I  would  think  of  and 
have  something  to  say  about  the 
French  Broad  with  reference  to 
our  industrial  affairs. 

A  man  who  passed  his  boyhood 
in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  a 
country  filled  with  working  cities 
and  of  varied  industries,  who 
saw  the  foundations  laid  of  Lowell 
and  can  remember  well  how  hope- 
less to  his  boyish  eyes  seemed 
the  task  before  our  people  of  con- 
tending against  English  skill  and 
capital,  even  to  an  extent  which 
would  make  us  independent  in 
war,  who  saw  the  opening  of 
Clinton's  Canal  and  so  the  begin- 
ning of  the  greatness  of  New 
York — who  from  youth  on  was 
closely  identified  with  the  risi  g 
industries  of  South  Carolina,  her 
railroads,  rice-mills,  work-shoj)s, 
factories,  &c. — v/ho,  in  a  word,  has 
followed  closely,  been  a  part  of 
these  things,  from  their  very  be- 
ginning— such  an  one  must  be  a 
very  fool  not  to  have  some  ideas 
as  to  what  will  or  can  be  done  in 
our  vicinity.  But  I  am  met  at 
the  start  with  the  question,  is 
water  power  or  electric  force  the 
power  of  the  future  ;  and  of  this 
force  I    know   so   little  that  the 


most  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  cair 
attention  to  the  subject  and  strike 
a  note  of  warning  against  errors 
which  I  see  clearly  we  may  make. 

Now  as  to  the  river,  I  can  see 
only  one  thing  by  which  we  can 
benefit  ourselves  by  that  part  of 
it  above  us.  As  all  my  interests 
are  up  the  river,  I  wish  I  could! 
see  it  navigable,  but  I  give  it  up,, 
save  for  the  lightest  of  vessels.. 
To  utilize  it  for  light  vessels 
would  be  no  little  matter.  I  have 
brought  ladies  from  New  York: 
and  Charleston  down  it  from  the 
shut-in:  and  they  have  always 
said  :  ""It  surpasses  all  other  things 
we  have  seen  in  Buncombe."  The 
fall  above  Asheville  is  not  suffici- 
ent to  develope  much  power,  I 
think ;  but  the  exact  feet  and. 
inches  are  with  the  engineers  in 
Washington  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  find  myself  in  error.  From 
Smith's  Bridge  down  to  General 
Vance's,  the  river  falls  off  rapid- 
ly ;  and  yet  more  so  just  below  his 
place — no  lack  of  power. 

Now  the  question  to  be  decided 
by  those  who  know  more  of  elec- 
tricity than  I  do  is  this  :  Shall  the 
water  power  be  used  directly,  or 
shall  it  be  employed  m  producing 
electric  force  to  be  transmitted 
and  applied  on  spots  better  adap- 
ted for  work-shops,  factories  and 
for  homes,  say  away  from  the 
river  on  broader  plateaus  of 
elevated  lands,  as  near  to  the  city 
as  may  be  desirable  for  industrial 
purposes,  yet  not  so  near  as  to  in- 
jure Asheville  as  a  health  and 
pleasure  resortj  We  cannot  keep 
too  clearlv  in  mind  that  for  these 
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things  to  get  mixed  may  be  ruin- 
ous to  all. 

The  more  compacted  work  and 
trade  may  be,  the  better  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  ^yorkers.  With 
our  experience  as  to  the  electric 
force  for  car  work  it  seems  as  if  a 
new  departure  was  at  hand.  We 
can  put  our  works  where  we 
please  and  leave  our  homes  for 
health,  beauty  and  quiet  enjoy- 
ment. We  need  not  have  Glue 
factories  on  Broadway  or  Fifth 
Avenue. 

We  need  not  kill  Saratoga  or 
New  Port  with  the  dust  and  din 
of  work.  It  would  not  be  restful 
to  the  weary  one  or  the  invalid. 
We  must  have  w^ork  and  a  varied 
industry  or  it  will  be  a  bad  place 
in  which  to  train  boys  for  useful- 
ness. 

The  youth  who  sees  gay  parties 
walking,  riding,  driving  along  our 
streets  and  roads,  does  not  note 
that  many  of  those  here  to-day 
are  away  on  the  morrow.  He 
does  not  realize  that  many  who 
seem  so  idle  here,  work  when  at 
home  as  no  one  in  Asheville  does. 
That  some  are  invalids  or  in  at- 
tendance on  relatives  who  are ; 
but  he  easily  gets  to  think  that  to 
enjoy  one's  self  is  the  thing,  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  much  work 
must  have  been  done  by  some  one 
to  enable  these  health  or  pleasure 
seekers  to  live  as  they  do  whilst 
here.  For  the  present  Asheville 
is  not  a  desirable  place  in  which 
to  train  young  men,  their  oppor- 
tunities are  not  what  they  should 
be,  the  influences  not  being  con- 
dusive    to    success    in     life.     Of 


course  to  meet  such  society  as 
gathers  here,  is  very  desirable ; 
but  Dr.  Todd,  years  ago,  advised 
the  young  men  of  our  colleges  to 
be  very  careful  of  and  as  to  visit- 
ing in  term  time. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  per- 
sons of  mature  years  with  formed 
habits  of  business  to  associate 
with  people  of  greater  leisure  and 
not  suffer  from  the  contact.  Our 
young  men  should  be  on  their 
guard  in  these  respects. 

Diversity  of  employment  is 
sadly  needed  and  will  be  until 
every  one  in  Asheville  who  should 
work  can  find  something  to  do 
suitable  to  his  or  her  powers. 

What  industries  we  can  best 
attract  here  should  be  a  question 
for  each  of  us. 

How  can  they  be  located  so  as 
not  to  injure  those  we  have,  is  all 
important. 

Health  comes  first.  Any  oc- 
cupation which  poisons  the  air 
must  not  be  thought  of. 

Beauty  and  comfort  should  be 
cared  for  greatly.  Anyone  about 
to  offend  should  be  quickly  in- 
formed of  it,  for  not  every  one 
knows. 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  no  one  fit  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Asheville  would  knowingly  injure 
the  community. 

Let  those  capable  look  into  this 
matter  of  the  forces  now  wasting 
in  this  racing  river  of  ours.  If 
electricity  from  it  is  to  be  the 
coming  power  let  us  harness  it  to 
its  work  and  locate  those  indus- 
tries where  they  will  do  most  good 
and  least  harm.     If  by   using  the 
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water  power  direct  for  manu- 
facturing, our  city  can  be  extend- 
ed down  the  river,  let  that  be 
done. 

L.  M.  Hatch. 

Xlioiights*    on     Cieolo^y. 

The  very  interesting  article 
which  appears  in  this  issue  of  the 
Lyceum  from  the  pen  of  Col.  J.  D. 
Cameron,  on  "Natural  Gas  Sup- 
plies," suggests  many  points  yet 
to  be  settled  by  patient  investi- 
gation. 

We  shall  not  wonder  if  the  old- 
er systems  of  Geology  shall  be  re- 
quired, in  the  near  future,  to  re- 
arrange their  teachings  about  the 
different  periods  of  the  earth's 
existence,  as  well  as  their  theo- 
ries concerning  the  formation  of 
mountains  and  many  other  sub- 
jects in  nature.  The  books  on 
geology  say,  the  oldest  period  re- 
corded in  the  rocks  is  the  Azoic, 
that  is,  a  period  when  there  was 
no  life  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
waters ;  yet  the  oldest  known 
rocks  are  doubtless  the  remains 
of  shells  and  other  refuse  of  or- 
ganic life.  Even  the  meteoric 
stones,  which  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  from  other  regions  in  space, 
were  formed  from  such  remains, 
as  recent  investigations  have 
shown.  These  books  speak  of  the 
cretaceous  period,  by  which  they 
mean  a  period  when  much  of  the 
earth  was  chalk  ;  but  even  chalk 
is  tlie  remains  of  shells,  corals 
and  other  similar  formations  of 
animals  wliich  inhabited  the  an- 
cient seas.  Tliere  are  now  beds 
of  such  deposit*  under  our   pres- 


ent oceans  which,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  will  be  chalk.  They  speak 
of  a  carboniferous  period,  by 
which  they  mean  a  period  when 
the  coal  beds  of  the  earth  were 
formed  by  the  deposites  of  carbon 
from  vegetable  and  animal  life  ; 
when  in  fact,  coal  beds  are,  doubt- 
less, forming  at  this  time,  as  at 
all  times,  in  portions  of  the  earth 
and  under  the  seas  and  lakes. 
They  speak  of  ages  in  the  past 
when  the  mineral  deposits  were 
formed,  as  if  similar  formations 
were  not  all  the  time  taking  place 
in  some  portions  of  the  earth. 
The  polar  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  those  partions  under  the 
oceans,  are  preparing  their  store 
houses  of  useful  material  to  be 
used  by  the  beings  who  shall  in- 
habit them  when  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  be  inhabited.  The 
books  on  geology  speak  of  a  mol- 
ten period,  b}^  which  they  mean 
a  time  when  the  whole  earth  was 
glowing  hot  as  if  heated  in  some 
great  furnace;  while  the  truth  is 
that  there  always  were  and  will 
be  periods  when  portions  of  the 
earth  are  hot  and  at  the  same 
time,  other  portions  are  cold. 
The  books  account  for  mountains 
as  great  and  violent  upheavals  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  while  it  is 
evident,  that  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains were  built  in  ancient  oceans, 
as  the  islands  of.  the  present 
oceans  are  built.  There  are, 
doubtless,  convulsions  of  the 
earth  by  which  bottoms  of  oceans 
are  elevated,  rolling  away  the 
waters,  and  forming  continents; 
but    the    bottoms   of   these    seas 
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bring  up  their  mountains,  previ- 
ously made  as  well  as  their  plains. 
The  rugged  and  irregular  features 
of  our  mountains  were  as  often 
caused  by  dowu-heavals  of  the 
earth's  crust,  as  up-heavals ;  for 
during  a  period  when  all  the  ribs 
and  strong  braces  of  the  now 
mountainous  sections  of  the  con- 
tinents were  nothing  more  than 
fast  changing  limestone,  or  shell 
rocks,  many  portions  of  the  up 
per  crust  fell  into  the  vast  under- 
ground caverns.  Earthquakes 
cause  the  falling  in,  as  well  as  the 
elevation  of  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  when  visited  by  these  con- 
vulsions. We  have  seen,  with 
our  own  eyes,  lakes  in  Florida, 
which  have  been  made  by  the 
dropping  in  of  the  earth's  surface 
at  those  places. 

In  the  ages  passed,  these  great 
mountain  ranges  and  peaks,  were 
vast  piles  of  coral  trees,  coral 
heads,  and  coral  forests,  mixed 
with  the  sands  and  settlings  of 
old  continents  brought  into  the 
f^ncient  ocean,  b}"  rivers  which 
emptied  into  it,  and  by  the  ocean 
currents  and  waves. 

Gradually  the  coral  and  shell 
deposits  decomposed  and  then- 
great  amount  of  lime  united  with 
other  matter  and  formed  the  lay- 
ers of  rocks.  These  rocks  were  at 
first  soft,  as  all  rocks  are  when 
forming.  The  phosphate  and  the 
vast'strata  of  marl,  and  shell  beds 
along  the  coast  of  the  South  At- 
lantic States,  with  the  oceans  of 
sands  and  clays  in  which  they  are 
embedied,  are  the  material  out 
of  which  granite,   sandstone    and 


other  useful  rocks  will  be  formed 
in  the  course  of  time  for  future 
ages. 

Near  the  town  of  Wadesboro. 
N.  C,  there  is  an  immense  bed  of 
sandstone,  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. When  the  rock  is  taken 
out,  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can 
be  hewn  with  a  common  axe  or 
hatchet ;  and  after  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  atmosphere  for 
awhile,  it  becomes  very  hard  and 
makes  very  fine  building  stone. 
This  stone  is  found  in  the  middle 
belt  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
where  the  older  phosphate  rocks 
and  marl  beds  lay  when  the  ocean 
boundary  was  along  that  belt. 
Higher  up  in  these  States,  in  what 
we  call  the  Piedmont  or  foot-of- 
the-mountain  belt,  are  vast  de- 
posits of  granite,  whilst  in  the 
great  intermontane  belt,  we  have 
the  oldest  form  of  rocks,  the 
gneiss,  and  other  varieties.  These 
oldest  of  the  rocks  were  once  the 
corals,  the  shells,  and  other  de- 
posits of  salt  water  animals  ;  af- 
terwards they  were  the  phosphate 
and  marl  rocks ;  then  the  sand- 
stone and  granite,  slate  and  shale 
stones ;  and  lastly,  the  various 
old  decaying  rocks  we  tind  all 
through  the  mountains.  The  met- 
amorphosis by  which  these  rocks 
change,  from  age  to  age,  and  as- 
sume difterent  forms  and  appa- 
rently different  natures,  is  a  most 
interesting  stud3\ 

The  different  kinds  of  rocks 
found  on  any  continent  do  not  re- 
cord different  periods  of  the 
earth's  existence ;  but  they  are 
merelv  relative  to  each  other  and 
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to  that  particular  portion  of  the 
globe,  showing  rather  the  age  of 
each  section  of  a  continent,  since 
the  water  left  that  section.  The 
oldest  rocks  occupy  the  mountain 
belt,  because  the  waters  have  been 
longest  absent  from  this  belt. 

All  the  minerals  can  exist  in 
solution  with  water  and  gases ; 
and  are  carried  with  the  water 
and  gases  by  percolation  through 
soft  clays  and  even  the  porous 
masses  which  form  the  rocks.  In 
passing  through  the  circulatory 
veins  of  the  soil  and  the  porous 
rock  masses,  the  metals  in  solu- 
tion with  the  water  or  gases  pass 
through  the  pores  and  fissures  in 
the  rocks,  in  which  the  metals,  by 
chemical  agents  found  in  these 
fissures,  are  arrested,  detached 
and  deposited  in  the  forms  in 
which  we  find  them.  These  fis- 
sures in  the  rocks  are  the  paths 
of  the  water  and  of  the  electric 
currents  and  other  subtle  chemi- 
cals which  cause  the  metals  to  be- 
come solid,  and  settle  by  affinity, 
in  masses  and  veins. 

The  reason  so  small  an  amount 
of  the  valuable  minerals  is  found 
high  up  in  the  mountains,  is  be- 
cause they  have  long  ago  passed 
lower  down  towards  the  water 
level  and  taken  their  place  at  the 
base,  or  foot,  of  the  mountains, 
the  Piedmont  sections,  having 
traveled  away  from  their  mother 
elements  in  solution  with  the  wa- 
ter and  the  gases,  forming  coal 
beds,  limestone,  marble,  and  all 
the  deposits  of  mineral,  as  well 
as  oil  and  gas. 

We,  therefore,  think  with   Col- 


onel Cameron  that  the  finding  of 
coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  &c.,  under 
this  section  of  the  mountains  is 
not  very  probable,  not  because 
organic  matter,  animal  and  vege- 
table, was  never  here,  but  because 
the  essence  of  such  has  passed  in 
to  regions  lower  down.  We  could 
lose  nothing,  however,  by  practi- 
cal experiments. 

■«  ♦  » 

OKIGil^iAI^  POETRY. 

[The  following  poem  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Josephine  Davidson, 
for  the  occasion  of  the  last  cele- 
bration in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 20th  of  May  last, 
and  published  in  the  Charlotte 
Chronicle.  As  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  fair  author  we  take  pleasure 
in  republishing  it  in  the  Lyceum.] 

0«le  to  ]?Iecltleiibiii"g'. 

'Twas  hither  banished,  freedom  fled, 
Across  the  seas  with  pinions  spread. 
Into  the  ardent  west  she  came, 
Where  loyal  hearts  adored  her  name. 
In  foreign  lands  she  long  had  wept 
O'er  mined  mounds  where  heroes  slept. 
Where  glory  with  her  brow  of  light 
Bent  low  beneath  oppression's  night. 
Upon  the  immortal  hills  of  Rome, 
The  wear}'  goddess  sought  a  home; 
But  in  her  halls  the  thistles  grew, 
Or  grasses  wept  their  tearful  dew. 
Where  martial  notes  in  days  of  old 
Beneath  resounding  arches  rolled, 
The  nightingale  in  lone  lament 
The  passion  of  her  sorrow  spent. 
Then  to  the  land  where  Nature  smiles. 
She  hastened  to  the  Grecian  Isles 
Like  songs  of  sirens  petrified — 
They  rise  from  out  the  mirroring  tide. 
Here  once  by  Hellen's  sons  adored 
Oft  on  her  shrine  their  blood  was  poured; 
But  now  not  e'en  a  hero's  shade 
Through  sacred  grave  or  tern  pie  strayed, 
The  orange  shed  her  snowy  bloom 
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Iti  fragrant  sighs  o'er  splendor's  tomb, 
The  pulsing  tide  upon  the  shore 
Moaned    forth — "0   Greece,   thy  glory's 

o'er!" 
At  last  she  sought  the  Golden  Gates 
Where  beck'ning  sat  the  rnj-stic  Fates, 
And  found  within  the  glowing  west 
On  Carolina's  shores  a  rest. 
Anew  she  saw  her  temple  rise 
Roofed  by  the  everlasting  skies, 
Where  like  a  vestal  lamp  there  shone 
The  fadeless  watchfire  of  the  sun. 
Through  forest  aisles,  with  twilight  dim, 
The  pines  were  chantingfreedom'shymn, 
Until  their  sighs  of  wild  unrest 
Fanned  up  the  blaze  in  patriot  breast. 
Then  brightly  burned  her  altar  fires 
W^ithin  the  old  hearts  of  our  sires, 
Who  swore  that  flame  should   n'er  sink 

low. 
Until  their  life-blood  quenched  its  glow. 
Oh !  many  a  sacrifice  was  laid 
At  thy  high  altar,  Heavenly  Maid  ! 
In  free  libation  on  thy  shrine 
The  patriot  poured  his  life's  red  wine, 
And  many  a  frantic  charger  trod 
Pale  bosoms  to  the  blushing  sod. 
Then  many  a  hero's  nerveless  eye 
Stared  blankl3'  on  the  noonday  sky 
His  eagle  soul  unshrinking  gazed 
Where  Heaven's  eternal  glory  blazed. 
But  now  'tis  o'er — the  pine  trees  wave 
Alike  o'er  friend  and  foeman's  grave. 
'Tis  o'er — the  British  bugle  blast 
Sounds  midst  the  echoes  of  the  past, 
And  years  have  gonesince  shot  and  shell 
Sent  thundering  forth  their   hoarse   fare- 
well. 
But,  Mecklenburgh  !  upon  th}-  sod 
America's  first  patiiots  trod, 
Thy  breezes  fed  their  vital  fires 
And  stirred  their  hearts  like  wind-swept 

lyres. 
While  pillowed  on  thy  verdant  breast. 
They  slumber  now  in  dreamless  rest; 
The}'  sleep — such  sires  can  never  die, 
Their  spirits  in  our  bosoms  He, 
And  still  the  life-red  current  starts 
Exultant  through  our  pulsing  hearts. 
Now  glory  to  the  lips  that  swore 
No  tyrant  foot  should  press  their  shore! 
All  glory  to  the  free  and  brave ! 
All  glory  to  each  patriot's  grave! 


All  glor}'  to  that  cup  divine 
By  heroes  quaffed  of  death's  black  wine! 
All  honor  to  the  "Old  North  State," 
Fresh  laurels  ever  on  her  wait ! 
All  glor3',  Mecklenburgh,  to  thee 
Thou  mother  of  the  brave  and  free  ! 
Forever  in  our  country's  fame 
Shall    stand     in    Freedom's    cause — thy 
name. 


J.  S.  Grant,  Ph.  0., 

Of  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacj-, 

-=  APOTHECARY, 


)  

24    SOUTH      MAIN      STREET. 


If  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  you  can  positively 
depend  upon  these  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drugs  and  Chemicals 
will  be  used;  second,  they  will  be  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accui  ately  by  an 
experienced  Prescript ionist;  and  third, 
you  will  not  be  charged  an  exorbitant 
price.  You  will  receive  the  best  goods  at 
a  very  reasonable  profit.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Grant's  Pharmacy, 
24  South  Main  Street. 

1HE    ASMEVII.I.K   CITIXK^ 

The  latest  local  news. 

The  freshest  Slate  news. 

The  best  general  news. 

General  and  special  comments. 

The  largest  subscription  list  of  any 
secular  paper  in  the  State. 

The  best  advertising  medium  in  the 
State. 

A  full  staff  of  able  editors  and  corres- 
pondents. 

The  neatest,  newsiest  and  most  enter- 
prising paper  in  North  Carolina. 

Its  efforts  are  always  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding  and  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  particularly  the 
Western  section. 

Suliscription,  $6  per  annum;  $3  six 
months;  50  CPnts  per  month.  tf 
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by  a  confederate  soldier. 

[continued  from  no.  1.] 
Thirteen  nn'al  vines,  stout,  but  slow  of  growth, 
Sprang  up;  and  in  their  midst  a  youthful  oak 
Rushed  into  life,  and  grew  a  mighty  tree. 
The  infant  vines  around  this  oak  entwined  ; 
All  grew  into  a  pj^ramid  of  strength, 

A  mighty  bulwark  against  raging  storms 

Sovereign  States,  the  vines;  our  Nation  the  oak, 

Empires — one  huge  Empire,  many  in  one, 

A  tangled  fabric  of  greatness  arose. 

Young  nations  are  nourished  on  human  flesh 

And  blood  of  the  brave,  dead  bodies  of  the  slain  ; 

And  giant  empires  devour  their  millions 

Of  the  poor,  whose  sweat  and  unceasing  toil 

Build  oppressive  thrones  for  ruling  tyrants. 

So  our  States,  our  Republic,  great  Nation, 

Grew  strong  on  flesh  and  blood  of  weaker  men 

Britons,  Mexicans,  and  brave  native  sons, 
In  older  wars  to  guard  the  stalwart  child 
From  hungry  old  empires  across  the  seas. 

And  in  horrid  Sable  War  of  my  times 

Fleet  after  fleet  empties  on  western  shores. 

Their  rich  cargoes  of  moving  human  kind. 

To  live  and  die  to  erect  this  Nation. 

The  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  good  and  the  bad, 

From  the  mother  empires  are  sent  the  new. 

Across  the  blue  seas,  white  ships  come  and  go. 

The  Old  World  nurses  her  western  children; 

And  tj-rants  lash  them  into  servitude, 

To  fill  with  tribute  their  returning  ships. 

Lo  !     On  an  islaad  off  Virginia's  coast, 

In  colonial  times,  a  vA'atchman  stood. 

To  welcome  ships  from  the  deep,  and  record 

The  names  of  new  people  of  foreign  birth, 

Who  came  to  dwell  on  Columbia's  soil. 

On  a  gloom^^  da3',  'mid  tempest  and  storm. 

Whilst  gazing  east  o'er  Atlantic's  bosom, 

A  black  speck  he  saw  floating  on  the  deep. 

Nearer  larger,  blacker  it  onward  comes 

A  pirate  ship,  with  blackened  sails,  it  proves; 
From  Africa  came  that  ship — Blackest  hearts 
In  white  bodies,  guide — See  the  frightful  thing! 
Cargo  of  living  black— black  men — Oh  !  me ! 
On  by  him  sails  that  black  monster  so  vile — 
Into  the  veins — the  heart  of  Virginia, 
It  steals  its  slimv  way,  the  germ  of  death 

To  drop,  and  poison  all  our  happy  States 

Black  slaver\-  thus  began,  and  cruel  war, 
The  Sabel  War  of  which  I  mournful  sing. 
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IV. 
E.  Pluribus  Unum—  one  made  of  many, 
The  many  all  republics — one  republic — 
Each  one  sovereign,  equal  to  all  in  one; 
Every  part  equal  to  the  grand  whole. 
We  call  them  States,  and  it  a  Republic. 
We  were  proud,  and  boasted  their — its  greatness. 
Each  State  and  the  Nation  grew  great  each  year. 
Powerlul  States,  mighty  Nation,  was  ours! 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  all  grew  rich  and  great. 
rhey  were  free-slave  States,  a  free-slave  Nation; 
Home  for  the  oppressed,  bondage  for  the  free; 
School  to  teach  freedom  and  practice  slavery; 
Free  men  grew  rich  from  the  sweat  of  the  .'slave. 
My  countr3'!  fabric  of  contradictions! 
Our  fathers  made  it  thus,  "sowing  the  wind;" 
Their  children  are  now  "reaping  the  whirlwind." 
Each  sovereign  State  had  a  constitutior.; 
Their  Republic  had  one  greater  than  all. 
Every  State  was  free,  yet  had  a  master, 
Each  man  was  free,  yet  m3'riads  were  bound. 
The  great  Constitution,  by  wise  men  framed, 
Like  a  strong,  rocky  shore,  saying  to  waves 
Of  old  Ocean,  "hitherto,  no  farther, 
Shall  ye  advance;  go  back !  backward  retreat, 
To  your  great  heavening  domain,  ye  tyre  nts," 
Freedom's  new  magna  charta,  marked  the  bounds 
Between  the  old  empires  and  our  new  one. 
Each  sovereign  State  was  a  friend  to  the  others. 
The  new  Constitution,  as  hostile  foes, 
IMark'd  the  bound'ries  of  State  from  sister  State, 
The  United  States,  one  great  Republic, 

Friend  to  all,  guarding  all,  with  dread  and  fear 

Thus  the  Constitution  held  all  apart. 
Yet  bound  all  in  bonds  indissoluble. 
Glorious  Nation!  mighty  States,  all  these! 
Three  dozen  heads  upon  great  bodies  small. 
All  making  one  giant  form  with  one  head, 
A  jargon  of  States,  thing  call'd  a  Nation. 
Wonderous  fabric !  strangely  beautiful ! 
So  ugly,  so  strong,  so  weak  and  might\' ! 
What  made  our  fathers — us — love — hate  it  so  ? 
A  giant  race  of  men  our  fathers  were, 
Who  did  so  much,  so  little,  in  their  work; 

Their  children  have  done  greater  things  and  worse 

Tamed  the  lightning,  steam  power  controlled; 

Built  the  iron  horse,  the  bellowing  ships  of  sea; 

The  talking  wires,  thcA-  bound  the  earth  around, 

Binding  empires  all  closer  together, 

To  quarrel  and  fight  with  electric  speed; 

And  all  the  while,  midst  reigning  peace  and  war, 

They  sla^'  and  kill  millions  among  themselves. 
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So  it  was  and  so  it  is  in  our  land. 

These  mighty  States,  this  great  Republic — 

Each  one  is  right;  for  the  Constitution 

Gives  it  power.    All  wrong  ones  are  rightful; 

For  the  Constitution  gives  rights  to  all. 

The  Nation  is  not  wrong,  for  "might  makes  right," 

With  Anglo-Saxon  race,  earth';?  ruling  sons 

And  thus  they  fought  the  Sable  War,  I  sing. 
I  saw  the  fights,  and  wept  o'er  the  wrongs. 
My  brain  is  addled,  my  spirit  cast  down, 
Aly  thoughts  and  words  are  all  confused,  you  see; 
I  cannot  clothe  the  monstrous  things  aright. 
I  have  a  song  to  write,  deep  in  my  soul. 
It  burns — day  and  night — the  black  Sable  War, 
The  Muse  that  came  to  me  at  first  has  gone. 
And  dumb  I  sit,  writing  hollow  verbiage. 
Plaintive  b3'  the  sad  and  gloomy  sea  shore. 
I  am  off  to  the  blue  mountains,  my  home. 
Where  I  rest  and  sleep  in  the  sunny  cove; 
For  an  Oh'mphian  peak,  near  and  high, 
And  many  a  charming  hill,  stand  around 
That  lovely  vale;  and  there  my  gentle  Muse 
Will  meet  again  and  fill  this  empty  mind; 
And  when  I  come  forth  to  sing  my  sad  song, 
The  great  and  sleeping  dead  of  my  country, 
W'ill  appear  in  Spirits  bright,  in  my  dream. 
And  touch  mj^  tongue  with  music  celestial. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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A.  Tisit  to  €'liiiiiiiey  Rock. 

Representatives  of  several  news- 
papers in  Western  North  Carolina, 
having  been  invited  by  Mr.  Je- 
rome B.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Judge  Lo- 
gan's sons,  and  Mr.  M.  L.  Edney, 
to  visit  Chimney  Rock,  the  Falls, 
the  Caves,  and  the  Pools,  on  the 
Hickory  Nut  Road  and  Broad 
River,  in  Rutherford  county,  20 
miles  from  Asheville,  visited  that 
^vonderful  scener}^  on  the  16rh 
and  17th  of  July,  where  they  were 
the  recipients  of  much  kindness 
shown  them  by  the  above-named 
parties.  Before  they  separated 
the  following  was  read  and 
adopted : 

''We,  the  members  of  the  press 
who  accepted  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  us  by  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Freeman  to  attend  on  the  occa- 
sion of  opening  the  new  roads  and 
pathways  to  the  grand  scenery  at 
Chimney  Rock  on  July  16,  and 
who  so  much  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  Mr.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Judge 


Freeman's 
and  heavy 
ing     roads 


Logan  and  sons,  and  Mr.  l\r.  Ed- 
ney, while  witnessing  the  grand- 
est scenery  in  the  AppaJachif.n 
Mountains,  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending our  thanks  to  the  persons 
named  for  the  very  delightful  ex- 
cursion which  they  have  given  us 
to  Chimney  Rock. 

We  are  convinced  that  Mr, 
fore-thought,  energy 
expenditure  in  open- 
and  making  other 
imiDrovements  by  which  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  this 
section  of  our  mountains  ma}^  be 
approached  and  ascended  at 
points  where  visitors  can  best 
grasp  and  enjoy  the  wonderful 
views,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  our  x)eople. 

We  recommend  to  others  this 
section  of  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains as  a  charming  resort  where 
genial  climate  combines  with  al[ 
that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in 
nature  to  make  visits  to  Chimney 
Rock_  as  delightful  as  those  to 
any  other  point  in  our  chain  of 
mountains." 

In  our  next  issue  Ave  will  pub- 
lish an  extended  account  of  the 
wonders  of  Chimney  Rock  scen- 
erv. 


The  first  three  numbers  of  the 
Lyceum  bear  evidence  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  practical  literary- 
magazine  such  as  will  prove  ben- 
eficial to  the  South.  The  table  of 
contents  in  each  number  shows 
an  interesting  series  of  original 
articles  on  various  subjects. 
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HiN  !!>oH<l  :*Ieriti«o 

It  is  a  wrong  impression  pre- 
vailing in  the  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple that  Col.  Frank  Coxe  has  been 
named  as  a  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention  to  represent 
the  Ninth  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  next  Congress,  because 
he  is  a  rich  man.  Those  who 
have  known  him  longest  and  most 
intimately,  and  have  w^atched  his 
career  most  closely,  are  the 
friends  who  have  nrgedhim  to  let 
his  name  be  nsed.  They  well 
know  his  personal  character  and 
his  many  useful  works.  He  was 
horn  in  Rutherford  county,  where 
he  has  always  kept  his  home.  He 
grew  up  to  splendid  manhood  in 
the  mountainous  section  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  educated  in 
our  Southern  schools. 

Though  it  was  his  good  luck  to 
inherit  coal  mining  property  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  made 
him  vastly  rich  ;  yet  Frank  Coxe 
married  a  Southern  girl  in  Polk 
county,  N.  C,  about  the  place 
where  his  farm  is  located,  on 
Green  River,  some  six  miles  from 
Rutherfordton.  As  a  dutiful  and 
loving  son,  he  guards  his  aged 
mother  near  his  birthplace,  on 
the  line  of  the  3  C's  railroad  of 
which  he  is  president. 

Annually  he  derives  hundreds 
of  thousands  from  his  Pennsyl- 
vania mining  property,  which  he 
brings  South  and  uses  in  devel- 
oping his  native  section  of  coun- 
try. 

Sound  in  judgment,  a  practical 
financier,  an  energetic  worker,  he 
has  used  his   own   means  so  as  to 


increase  his  fortune  without  in- 
jury to  others,  but  always  for  the 
improvement  of  his  neighbors.  In 
this  statement  the  people  of  Char- 
lotte, Rutherford,  Polk,  Asheville 
and  other  XDlaces  on  the  line  of 
his  operations  will  concur  with 
abundant  proof. 

No  one  expects  or  desires  Col. 
Coxe  to  buy  his  way  into  Congress. 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  there  bad 
enough  for  that.  In  fact,  he  has 
consented  to  be  a  candidate  sole- 
ly at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends  who  know  that  his  in- 
fluence 111  Congress,  directly  and 
indirectly,  would  be  used  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  would  represent. 
A  Citizen. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Clark,  whose  office 
is  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
has  the  only  railroad  ticket  ex- 
change in  Asheville  where  tickets 
are  bought  and  sold.  He  is  also 
agent  for  accidental  insurance. 


The  description  which  we  had 
prepared  of  the  grand  scenery  at 
Chimney  Rock,  twenty  miles  from 
Asheville  on  the  Hickory  Nut 
road  and  Broad  River,  was  crowd- 
ed out  of  this  issue  in  consequence 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when 
the  manuscript  was  received.  A 
full  account  of  it  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Lyceum. 
There  are  many  of  the  grandest 
miles  in  America  in  the  grand 
canon  along  the  Broad  river. 

m     » 

Subscribe  for  and  advertise  in 
the  Lyceum. 


The  Tuckseige  Democrat  says  : 
"The  July  number  of  the  Lyceum 
published  at  Asheville  by  Mr.  T. 
R.  Gaines,  is  on  our  table,  and 
we  find  it  quite  an  interesting 
number.'"" 

The  Pickens  (S.  C.)  Sentinel 
says :  "The  second  number  of 
the  Lyceum,  a  new  magazine 
published  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  by 
Tilman  R.  Gaines,  is  on  our  table. 
It  is  first-class  in  every  respect 
and  is  bouud  to  be  a  prominent 
factor  in  building  up  that  town. 
The  price  is  $1.00  per  year.  Send 
for  sample  copy.'' 

The  Lyceum,  edited  at  Ashe- 
ville, by  Tilman  R.  Gaines,  con- 
tains an  article  endorsing  Col. 
Frank  Coxe  for  Congress.  The 
Colonel  has  made  a  big  success  at 
everything  he  has  yet  turned  his 
hand  to,  and  he  would  no  doubt 
make  a  big  success  as  a  Congress- 
man.— Charlotte  News. 

-^ — ^ 

Xlie  I^ast  Oloriotis  roiirtli. 

Exactly  when  and  where  the 
last  ''''glorious  Fourth"  was  cele- 
brated is  now  hard  to  find  out. 
The  last  Fourth  of  July  was  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1890,  but  that 
was  not  the  last  glorious  fourth. 
That  last  event  took  place  pretty 
generally  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  some  time  previous 
to  the  great  civil  war.  It  was 
possibly  somewhere  about  the 
year  1848  or  1849,  just  after  the 
war  with  Mexico.  Then  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  Republic  were 
united  in  rejoicing  over  the   suc- 


cessful termination  of  that  war. 
A  fourth  of  July  then  was  no 
doubt  a  "glorious  Fourth." 

The  gatherings  on  such  a  day 
were  then  national,  patriotic  and 
all  inspiring.  The  barbecues  were 
feats  of  rejoicing.  The  si^eeches 
were  delivered  by  orators,  pa- 
triots and  statesmen  who  portray- 
ed the  glories  of  our  young  Re- 
public and  the  bravery,  patriot- 
ism and  statesmanship  of  the 
Revolutionary  fathers.  Any  such 
a  fourth  of  July  was  a  glorious 
Fourth.  Those  still  living  who 
saw  such  a  fourth  of  July  are  few 
and  far  between. 

From  1850  to  1860,  the  spirit  of 
sectionalism  became  so  rampant 
that  the  fourth  of  July,  each  year, 
was  made  inglorious  by  partisan 
speeches,  section  against  section, 
brother  against  brother. 

Since  1860  no  fourth  of  July 
has  been  made  glorious  by  a  unit- 
ed and  joj'ous  gathering  free  from 
that  partizan  spirit.  That  day 
has  been  used  to  further  partizan 
ends — to  elevate  one  section  and 
to  degrade  another. 

Reader,  contrast  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  last  fourth  of  July,  as 
witnessed  in  Asheville,  with  the 
celebration  of  that  glorious  Fourth 
of  the  past.  Then  a  joyful  peo- 
ple came  together  in  all  their 
various  settlements  and  were  de- 
lighted and  instructed  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  the  lead- 
ing issues  of  the  times,  by  their 
choice  leaders,  whose  eloquent 
and  patriotic  speeches  stirred  the 
old  to  youthful  vigor,  and  inspir- 
ed the  young   to  emulate  the  vir- 


tues  of  the  worthier  of  the  pa<t. 
On  the  last  fourth  of  July,  recall 
the  scramble  for  the  "everlasting 
dollar,''  as  witnessed  on  Rich- 
mond Hill.  That  was  surely  not 
the  last  glorious  Fourth  in  Ashe- 
ville.  Will  Col.  Davidson  or  Gen- 
eral CUugman  tell  us  when  the 
last  glorious  Fourth  did  occur  in 
these  mountains? 

*    » 

The  gem  of  Western  North 
Carolina  la  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  at  Waynesville,  Hay- 
wood countj^,  on  the  Western  N. 
C.  Railroad,  30  miles  wesl  of 
Asheville.  The  altitude  of  the 
hotel,  which  is  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  is  2,900  feet  above  sea 
level,  while  magnificent  moun- 
tains rise  above  the  valley  to  the 
height  of  4,000  to  6,500  feet. 
Richland  creek  runs  through  the 
valley,  its  clear  w^aters  being 
fresh  from  mountain  springs.  Tha 
valley  and  mountain  sides  are 
clad  in  green,  the  landscape  and 
mountain  scenery  being  unsur- 
passed. The  White  Sulphur 
Spring  boils  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  hotel,  in  front  of  which 
a  fountain  of  cold,  free-stone  wa- 
ter spouts  up.  The  high  mount- 
aine  cut  off  the  morning  and 
afternoon  beams  of  sunshine  in 
summer  and  the  cold  winds  in 
winter,  making  it  a  fine  retreat 
winter  or  summer.  The  main 
hotel  building  is  of  brick,  recent- 
ly erected,  on  a  plan  to  suit  for 
winter  or  summer  boarding.  The 
building  will  furnish  accommoda- 
tions for  about  200  guests. 


The  writer  has  just  spent  some 
of  the  heated  hours  of  this  sum- 
mer at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
in  that  lovely  valley;  and  he 
takes  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  all  who  need  rest  and  release 
from  heat  and  worry.  The  wa- 
ters of  these  springs,  in  their  me- 
dicinal qaalities,  are  among  the 
best  in  our  country. 

Maj.  W.  W.  Stringfield,  the 
proprietor,  certainly  deserves 
praise  and  liberal  patronage  as  a 
reward  for  the  elegant  accommo- 
dations he  has  prepared  for  his 
guests,  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  scores  of  delighted  visitors 
are  enjoying  his  hospitality  this 
season. 


Flailing'  For  ^M'oiintu.iu  Xroiit. 

There  are  only  a  few  places 
now  m  Western  North  Carolina 
w^here  the  genuine  speckled  trout 
is  found.  This  favorite  species 
of  the  fish  family  love  retirment 
in  the  remotest  depths  of  the 
mountain  forests  wdiere  the 
streams  are  pure  and  clear, 
plunging  down  their  rocky  chan- 
nels, wrapped  up  in  ivy,  laurels, 
rhododendrons  and  the  giant 
trees  of  the  mountain  sides.  In 
the  little  eddies  and  pools  amidst 
the  rocks,  this  bright  and  saga- 
cious fish  sports  and  feeds,  gath- 
ering his  morsels  from  the  insects 
and  other  objects  which  float  on 
the  silver  waters.  When  the 
trout  sees  s«ch  an  object  he  darts 
for  it  like  an  arrow,  and  seldom 
fails  to  seize  his  prize.  If  the 
object  for  which  he  darts  is  the 
deceptive  "fly-hook,"    stealthily 


dropped  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  in  the  foaming  eddy  by 
the  fisherman,  then  the  silver 
sides  of  the  trout  are  soon  seen 
in  the  air.  The  fish  is  sure  to 
hang  itself,  and  the  sportsman 
has  his  game.  Suppose  your 
place  for  a  days  fishing  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Mountain, 
where  the  head  prongs  of  th& 
Swannanoa  come  down  through 
those  dark  and  awful  gorges  be- 
tween Mitchell's  Mountain,  Old 
Craggy,  Clingman's  Dome  and 
other  high  peaks,  you  would  do 
well,  if  you  are  inexperienced 
in  trout  fishing  to  get  that  little 
slender  bare-foot  boy  who  stays 
about  Creasman's  hotel  to  act  as 
3^our  guide.  That  is,  get  him  to 
go  ahead  of  you  cathing  the  fish, 
while  you  follow  after  him  fish- 
ing for  fun  and  catching  nothing, 
w^hich  is  sure  to  be  the  luck  of 
the  fresh  and  eager  sportman. 

In  fishing  for  the  trout,  every- 
thing depends  on  knowing  how  to 
do  it,  as  is  the  case  in  everytiiing 
else.  The  above  mentioned  ur- 
chin does  know  how,  and  being 
small  and  lean  and  bare-footed, 
he  slips  from  rock  to  rock  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and,  with  long 
pole,  throws  his  fly  forward  and 
takes  the  shining  jewels  una- 
wares. 

If  your  guide  carrys  you  up  the 
•eastern  prong  of  the  Swannanoa, 
you  will  find  no  banks  on  which 
you  can  stand  or  sit  to  jfish  only 
high  and  rugged  walls.  In  fact, 
you  do  not  stand  or  sit  in  fishing 
for  mountain  trout.  You  fish 
while  balancing  yourself  on  rocks 


in  the  bed  of  the  stream  on 
which  you  walk,  stepping  from 
one  to  another,  fishing  as  you  go. 
Your  presence  is  not  needed  to 
tempt  the  wary  fish  to  bite.  Your 
hook  needs  no  bait  if  onLy  it  be 
well-flied  and  well-plied  ahead  of 
you,  the  fish  not  knowing  of  your 
sportive  presence.  The  moment 
he  sees  or  hears  you  he  is  gone  like 
a  dart  beneath  his  shelving  rock. 

If  you  proceed  three  miles  up 
this  eastern  prong  you  will  see 
no  opening  in  the  forest  and  but 
little  sunshine.  The  waters  rush 
dowft  over  a  rugged  channel  at 
an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees. 
This  channel  is  the  only  pathway 
and  the  rocks  are  so  close  togeth- 
er that  you  can  step  from  one  to 
another ;  but  beware  how  you 
step.  The  noise  is  that  of  many 
waters ;  and  the  dense  thickets 
and  rugged  walls  on  either  side 
make  you  think  of  many  wolves, 
bears  and  panthers. 

If  you  should  conclude  to  fish 
up  the  north  prong  of  the  Swan- 
nanoa,  you  would  not  find  the 
surroundings  quite  so  lonesome. 
You  would  soon  pass  by  Senator 
Vance's  farm,  "Gombroon,"  and 
find  some  other  signs  of  human 
life.  But  you  are  after  mountain 
trout  and  must  pass  on  up  the 
"hollow,"  where  all  is  thunder- 
ing waters  and  awful  shades. 
There  you  will  find  the  choicest 
trout  of  the  mountain. 

Two  of  us  brought  home  forty, 
most  of  which  were  captured  by 
the  shaddowy  little  bare-foot 
guide.  Was  there  ever  anything 
nicer  than  that  dinner  of  speckle 
trout. 
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A   '%Vaif  of  tlie  ^Var  Times. 

It  is  this  old  tattered  ''New 
Confederate  Flag  Song  Book," 
which  was  issued  in  Richmond, 
Ya.,  during  the  great  Civil  War. 
It  was  picked  up  by  accident, 
and  has  been  carefully  preserv(^d. 
Printed  on  Confederate  paper 
with  inferior  ink,  it  has  faded 
nntil  some  of  the  songs  can  not 
be  read.  On  the  first  page  ap- 
pear these  words  :  ''The  music  for 
most  of  the  songs  in  this  book 
can  be  obtained  at  Clark's  Book 
Store,  Richmond,  price,  $2.50."" 
Then  follows  the  first  song  :  ''Who 
will  care  for  mother  now  ?"  The 
second  song  is  "The  Sunny 
South,"  which  commences : 

Comrades,  come  and  join  the  chorus; 
Sing  for  the  land  whose  flag  waves   o'er 

us, 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!  Dixie's  land. 
Bright  as  theswn  that  shines  upon  her, 
To  the  escutcheon  of  her  honor. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!  Dixie's  land. 
God  bless  the  land  of  Dixie. 

Hurrah!  hurrah! 
By  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand, 
To  live  and  die  for  Dixie. 

Hurrah!  hurrah! 
We'll  live  and  die  for  Dixie. 

The  third  song   is,  "When   this 
Cruel  Was  is  Over,"  the  first  four 
lines  of  which  are  these  : 
"Dearest  oufi,  do  a'ou  remember, 

When  we  last  did  meet. 
When  you  told  me  how  you  loved  me. 
Kneeling  at  m.y  feet." 

"All  Quiet  Along  the  Poto- 
mac To-night,"  is  the  fifth-  piece. 
On  the  18th  page  begins,  "Song 
of  the  Texas  Rangers"  in  these 
words : 

The  morning  star  is  paling, 
The  camp-fires  flicker  low; 
Our  steeds  are  madly  neighing, 


For  the  bugle  bids  us  go. 
So  put  the  foot  in  stirrup, 

And  shake  the  bridle  free, 
For  to-day  the  Texas  Rangers, 

Must  cross  the  Tennessee. 
With  Wharton  for  our  leader, 

Wt'll  chtise  the  dastard  foe. 
Till  cur  hoi'ses  bathe  their  fetlocks, 

In  che  deep  blue  Ohio." 

On  page  23  is  "Stonewall  Jack- 
son's Ways,"  a  stanza  of  which 
reads  thus : 

"Silence!    Ground    arms!  Knell  all!  Caps 
oft"! 

Old  Blue  Light's  going  to  pray. 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoft"! 

Attention!  it's  his  way: 
Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 

In  forma  pauperis  to  God — 
"La3-    bare    thine    arm — stretch     forth 
thine  rod: 

Amen!"  That's  "Stonewall's  way." 

On  page  13  i«  "My  Wife  and 
Child,"  opening  with  this  stanza  : 
"The  tattoo  beats,  the  lights  are  gone. 

The  camp  around  in  slumber  lies; 
The  night  with  solemn  pace  moves  on, 

And  sad  uneasy  thoughts  arise. 
I  think  of  thee,  oh,  dearest  one! 

W^hose  love  my  earh-  life  hath  blest; 
Of  thee  and  him,  our  baby  son. 

Who  slumbers  on  thy  gentle  breast." 
This  little  book  contains  many 
of  the  songs  which  were  sung  in 
the  camps  and  in  the  homes  all 
over  the  South,  during  the  four 
bloody  years  of  the  Civil  War. 
I  prize  it  the  more  for  this  fact. 
IpAvas  there  and  heard  and  sang 
them;  but  I  shall  never  sing  or 
hear  their  like  again.  I  shall 
highlyfprize  this  little  old  "Con- 
federate Song  Book"  to  my  dying 
day.      A  Co^^fedeeate  Soldier. 


The  Lyceum  now  has  subscri- 
bers in  several  States  of  the 
Union. 


Pree    liniuiry. 

In  tracing  the  effect  of  free  in- 
quiry in  the  world  we  should  look 
back  into  the  pre-historic  times 
as  far  as  we  can  find  anything  to 
show  us  when  man  first  began  by 
breaking  away  from  tradition  and 
custom  to  wrest  from  nature  what 
was  for  his  advantage  to  have. 
Nature  was  a  most  severe  step- 
mother, and  he  wrested  from  her 
what  he  obtained  by  fruits  of  his 
toil,  and  she  gave  it  to  him  with 
a  most  reluctant  hand. 

The  greatest  triumph  that  man 
made  in  ancient  times  was  the 
discovery  and  adaptation  of  the 
use  of  fire.  Ko  sociologist  has  ever 
discovered  reliable  traces  of  the 
time  when  fire  was  first  intro- 
duced. But  as  Joly  says  in  his 
Development  of  Civilization, — 
"With  the  use  of  fire  rose  family 
life  and  all  the  sacred  joys  of  the 
domestic  hearth.  Art  and  indus- 
try were  born  with  all  the  won- 
ders which  they  have  produced 
and  are  still  producing.  Fice  was 
and  is  still  an  object  of  special 
worship  among  a  great  many  na- 
tions— the  priests  of  Baal,  the 
Brahmins  of  India,  the  vestal  vir- 
gins,' the  priestesses  of  the  sun  in 
Peru  being  a  few  examples  among 
many.  Several  nations  have  a 
legend  that  fire  came  down  from 
heaven.  But  the  Greek  legend 
of  "PromeHieus  Bound"  shows 
that  among  the  Greeks  the  utili- 
zation of  fire  must  have  been  con- 
sidered the  most  sacriligious  act 
conceivable.  It  was  profaning 
what  was  Divine  and  what  should 
have  been  treated  with  adoration. 


It  was  probably  a  much  more  hor- 
rible breaking  away  from  religious 
tradition  than  the  adoption  of  any 
scientific  belief  or  the  departure 
from  a  narrow,  dogmatic  position 
has  ever  been  since.  The  legend 
is  as  follows  :  Zeus,  the  father  and 
king  of  the  gods,  determined  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  fire,  this 
essential  for  the  very  mainten- 
ance of  society,  hidden  from  mor- 
tals. The  most  advanced  schol- 
arship has  determined  that  at 
least  the  best  minds  among  the 
Greeks  considered  Zeus  as  none 
other  than  the  Supreme  God  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe  ;  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  and  that 
the  lesser  gods  were  not  real  gods 
but  were  regarded  in  somewhat 
the  same  light  as  the  saints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But, 
to  return  to  the  legend ;  Prome- 
theus, one  of  the  lesser  gods,  had 
such  a  strong  love  for  humanity 
that  he  gave  to  mortals  the  knowl- 
edge of  fire  against  the  will  of 
Zeus.  Zeus  became  exceedingly 
angry  with  him  on  this  account, 
and  bound  him  for  thousands  of 
years  on  a  rocky  cliff'  on  Mount 
Atlas,  and  had  a  vulture  to  fly 
down  every  morning  and  devour 
his  vitals,  which  grew  again  dur- 
ing the  night.  He  stayed  there 
until  at  last  Hercules  released 
him,  Promethues  cursed  and  de- 
fied Zeus,  for  which  Zeus  caused 
great  convulsions  of  the  earth 
which  made  the  rock  on  which 
Prometheus  was  bound  to  fall 
down  to  hell.  This  legend  indi- 
cates that  even  in  the  pre-historic 
times  there   was  that  false   reli- 


gioiis    spirit    which    thinks   that  a    few    more    words    about    the 

God  giiidges  the  free  inquiry  and  GreelvS. 

adaptation  of  what  may  be  use-  We  know  that  the  Greeks  were 
ful  to  man.  The\'  think  that  free  most  zealous  in  free  discussion  of 
inquiry  and  application  of  holy  questions  and  in  philosophizing 
things  to  our  greatest  need  is  a  about  things;  but  among  people 
sacrilege  and  brings  us  into  dis-  of  this  bent  of  mind,  we  always 
favor  with  God,  rather  than  into  meet  with  the  greatest  intoler- 
favor  with  Him  for  our  desire  to  ance  through  difference  of  opin- 
learn  the  truth.  ion.  People  who  adopt  n®w  opin- 
The  best  religious  spirit  teach-  ions  too  readily  are  generally 
es  us  that  God  looks  with  favor  most  intolerant  of  those  who  hold 
at  our  striving  after  truth  in  the  to  a  more  conservative  position, 
right  way,  and  our  putting  to  the  The  Greeks  tried  to  interfere  with 
best  use  what  is  regarded  as  sa-  and  direct  the  life  of  the  citizens 
cred.  ^schylus,  the  author  of  more  than  the  Romans  did  who 
P.  B.,  shows  that  he  had  a  relig-  had  no  such  taste  for  discussion 
ious  spirit  which  was  far  above  of  questions  and  philosophy,  but 
this  narrow  and  unnatural  con-  had  an  inclination  to  develop  law 
ception  of  religion,  for  he  wrote  a  and  order.  Though  the  Greeks 
sequel  to  P.  B.  called  P.  L.,  in  adopted  new  ideas  and  practices 
which  he  strongly  shows  the  mer-  both  in  religion  and  politics,  they 
ciful  and  humane  side  of  religion,  were  suspicious  of,  and  persecut- 
And,  in  the  Agamemnon,  where  ed  those  who  first  introduced 
he  describes  in  the  strongest  man-  these  ideas.  Socrates  taught  the 
ner  their  most  revolting  and  un-  people  common-sense  and  truth ; 
natural  sacrifice  of  Iphegenia,  and  and  he  was  accused  of  irrever- 
her father's unrelentingresistance  ence  to  the  gods  and  of  corrupt- 
of  her  entreaties  and  cries,  he  fre-  ing  the  y^outh,  though  he  was 
Cjuently  exclaims,  Uiiiholy !  Im-  most  pious  in  both  of  these  re- 
pious  !  Horrible  !-showing  thathe  spects.  If  we  read  the  account 
has-  a  better  conception  of  the  of  his  trial  and  defense  we  will 
true  religious  spirit.  There  were  see  that  he  was  attacked  with  the 
also  other  great  minds  at  the  time  narrow  spirit  of  bigots  of  to-day, 
who  had  a  better  and  truer  reli-  and  he  replied  with  hard  common 
gious  spirit.  It  would  be  consum-  sense  which  exasperates  them,and 
ing  your  time  to  go  through  with  on  account  of  his  unyielding  man- 
the  development  of  the  different  ner  in  setting  forth  the  truth,  he 
arts  and  customs  of  life  and  the  is  condemned  to  death.  The  Greeks 
way  man  fought  his  way  against  afterwards  considered  him  a  great 
nature,  comiDelling  him  to  yield  and  good  man,  and  a  martyr  to 
to  him  in  the  progress  of  civiliza-  truth,  as  men  who  are  persecuted 
tion.  But  I  will  skip  over  a  num-  by  their  generation  frequently" 
ber  of  years,  only  stopping  to  say  are  so   regarded   by   the  next.— 


Though  the  Greeks  were  ready  to 
adopt  new  intellectual  ideas,  yet 
they  persecuted  those  who  at- 
tacked their  traditions  so  that 
when  St.  Paul  went  to  Athens  to 
teach  Christianity,  he  does  not 
tell  the  Greeks  that  they  w^ere 
lacking  in  faith  to  believe,  but 
that  they  were  too  superstitious  ; 
too  ready  to  take  up  new  ideas 
without  sufficient  ground  for  them. 
He  even  reproaches  them  for 
their  vague  belief  in  the  Supreme 
Being  Himself  without  that  suf- 
ficient ground,  telling  them  that 
he  had  come  to  declare  Him  on  a 
sound  and  rational  basis.  St.  Paul 
was  one  of  the  most  liberal-mind- 
ed men  that  ever  lived,  and  want- 
ed sufficient  reason  for  belief  and 
action.  In  the  early  churches 
some  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
fathers  studied  the  heathen 
schools  of  philosophy  in  order  to 
set  forth  and  defend  the  truths  of 
Christianity  the  better.  Such  was 
the  able  defense  of  Christianity 
by  Justin  Martyr,  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Several  hundred  years  after 
Christianity  had  existed  in  the 
world,  the  Roman  civilization  fell 
into  decay.  The  barbarians  of 
Northern  Euorpe  took  possession 
of  the  Western  portion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  learning  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  became 
obscured  and  hidden  in  monas- 
teries, hence  arose  what  is  com- 
monly known  throughout  Europe 
as  the  Dark  Ages.  Learning,  as 
we  said,  was  held  within  the  mon- 
asteries but  not  extinguished. 
The  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages 


thought  they  could  hold  to  a  dog- 
matic basis,  yet  on  that  basis 
they  developed  the  grandest  and 
most  audacious  conceptions  of  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  thought 
that  have  ever  been  evolved  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  They  kept 
up  the  knowledge  of  Latin,'  at- 
taining a  degree  of  proficiency  in 
it  which  few  teachers  of  to-day 
attain.  They  also  arrived  at  a 
deep  and  subtile  knowledge  of 
logic  by  their  rigid  training  in 
this  direction.  The  learning  of 
the  schoolmen  was  the  basis  and 
germ  of  that  new  and  vast  intel- 
lectual spirit  which  diffused  itself 
through  the  mind  of  Europe  a 
few  hundred  years  later.  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  middle  ages 
was  in  a  certain  sense  much  lar- 
ger than  the  whole  world  is  to- 
day;  for  to  go  from  one  end  of 
one  small  country  to  another  was 
a  greater  journey  than  to  travel 
now  from  this  country  to  the  most 
remote  part  of  Europe.  Tlie  cru- 
sades have  often  been  ridiculed 
as  the  greatest  piece  of  fanaticism 
that  ever  existed,  but  they  were 
a  most  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  civilization  and 
in  bringing  about  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  for  they  made  the  barbari- 
ans of  Europe  acquainted  with 
people  who  were  far  more  cultur- 
ed than  themselves,  the  Moham- 
edans  of  the  East.  This  develop- 
ed a  vast  spirit  of  commerce;  a 
number  of  strong  commercial 
cities  grew  up  in  Europ,  particu- 
larly in  Italy.  The  old-fashioned 
idea  is  very  narrow  and  one-sided 
in  maintaining;  that  the  Reforrna- 
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tion  was  caused  chiefly  by  a  deep 
religions  spirit  sjDread  through 
the  minds  of  the  people  at  the 
time.  It  was  caused  partly  by  a 
religious  spirit  which  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  corruptions  which 
existed  among  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  being  led  by  certain  intellect- 
ual leaders,  determined  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  church  entire- 
ly. But  this  was  only  one  of  the 
factors  which  brought  about  the 
result.  The  revival  of  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
learning  contributed  largely  to 
this  result;  the  Mohammedans 
had  kept  a  knowledge  of  classic 
Greek,  and  the  crusades  and  other 
travelers  to  the  East  diffused 
this  spirit  throughout  Europe. 
Men  began  to  study  the  Bible  and 
the  church  fathers  rather  than  to 
pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  the  schoolmen.  Lay- 
men began  to  be  educated  as  well 
as  eoclesiastics.  The  class  of 
lawyers  developed  ;  in  reference 
to  the  class  of  lawyers,  we  may 
speak  of  the  King  of  France ; 
originally  the  French  king  was 
simply  a  nobleman  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  other  uoblemen; 
but  )jy  taking  the  side  of  the 
masses  against  the  noblemen,  he 
developed  the  absulute  power  of 
Louis  XIY.  The  lawyers,  like 
their  descendants  to-day,  saw 
their  main  chance  in  fighting  on 
the  side  of  those  who  were  com- 
ing i4ito  power  ;  so  they  took  t4ie 
side  of  the  king  against  both  the 
nobility  and  the   ecclesiastics. 

The  revival  of  printing  also  did 
a  great  part  towards   bringing  on 


the  Reformation.  I  say  revivals 
rather  than  discovery,  for  the 
Chinese  had  had  a  crude  form  of 
printing  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
Thousands  of  books  were  circulat- 
ed before  Luther's  break  with  the 
Pope  ;  many  bibles  were  also  cir- 
culated in  Italy  and  throughout 
Europe.  There  is  a  little  story 
in  Sunday  school  books  and  other 
such  literature,  that  Luther  first 
espied  a  Bible  after  he  had  been 
a  priest  for  some  time,  and  that  a 
new  light  was  at  once  thrown  up- 
on him.  The  story  is  utterly  ab- 
surd and  false,  for  all  priests 
studied  the  Bible,  and  if  Luther 
had  not  been  a  priest  he  must 
have  tried  to  avoid  reading  the 
Bible  for  it  was  in  the  hancfs  of 
the  common  j)eople  before  he 
separated  from  the  Roman  church. 
It  is  true  that  after  the  Reforma- 
tion began,  the  church  authori- 
ties tried  to  keep  the  Bible  from 
the  masses,  but  the  Reformation 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
Bible  which  Luther  had  printed 
himself.  The  discovery  of  gun- 
powder had  great  influence  m 
that  direction  ;  by  the  use  of  guns 
and  gunpowder  the  common  sol- 
dier who  before  had  fought  wiSi 
bows  and  arrow,  became  equal  to 
the  mounted  knight. 

The  discovery  of  America  also 
enlarged  the  minds  of  men  and 
did  a  great  deal  to  make  them 
break  away  from  their  old  tradi- 
tions. The  development  of  Art 
under  the  great  masters  also  did 
a  great  deal  towards  bringing 
about  the  Reformation.  They  de- 
parted from  their  old  and  stereo- 
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typed  forms  of  art,  and  infused 
new  light  and  beauty  and  spirit 
into  it.  1  would  take  up  your 
time  too  long  by  going  into  what 
the  great  n^asters  did  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  art,  but  it  was  a 
great  factor  in  the  broader  con- 
ceptions of  men.  After  the  Ref- 
ormation began,  the  Protestant 
leaders  had  the  persecuting  spirit 
as  much  as  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  England,  during  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  and  probably  on  the 
Continent  also,  one  of  the  worst 
persecutions  was  that  of  the 
witches.  On  the  least  suspicion, 
old  women  were  dragged  forth 
and  tortured  till  they  confessed 
to  the  most  absurd  deeds  of  magic, 
and  after  their  confession  were 
burned  to  death.  The  Fleet  of 
James  I.  of  England,  was  delayed 
by  a  storm ;  an  old  woman  was 
forced  to  confess  that  she  put  a 
black  cat  in  a  tub  and  sent  him 
out  to  sea  in  order  to  delay  the 
fleet,  and  she  was  burned  for  the 
deed.  Black  cats  were  thought 
to  be  specially  in  league  with  Sa- 
tan. 

We  come  down  nearer  to  our 
own  time.  In  New  England,  ac- 
knowledged as  the  free  thinking 
quarter  of  the  U.  S.,  where  they 
have  gone  through  all  phases  of 
belief,  there  has  been  persecution 
and  intolerance  throughout  their 
whole  history;  and  among  the 
Boston  Unitarians  who  consider 
themselves  the  most  liberal  and 
unfettered  body  of  Christians, 
there  is  an  intolerance  of  those 
who  hnld  to  a  dogmatic  school  of 
Christianity,  such  as  no  dogmatic 


body  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try hold  towards  Agnostics.  New 
England  people  in  our  gen- 
eration, tarred  and  feathered 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  noth- 
ing else  than  making  a  few  con- 
verts. The  priest  died  only  two 
years  ago. 

We  ought  to  have  free  inquiry 
into  any  subject,  but  a  man  is  of 
a  very  fickle  mind  and  is  not  en- 
titled to  respect  Avho  adopts  new 
ideas  without  waiting  till  he  has 
established  some  basis  for  these 
ideas.  In  this  age  the  world  re- 
spects a  man  who  advances  to  al- 
most any  position  on  a  solid  basis  ; 
for  example,  the  whole  world  has 
the  highest  respect  for  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Mr.  Huxley ;  they 
are  regarded  as  two  of  the  great- 
est intellects  of  their  generation. 
Mr.  Huxley  last  winter  spoke  of 
Cardinal  Newman  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  said :  "He  and  I 
both  started  on  the  same  premises 
and  he  advanced  to  one  position 
and  I  to  the  other.''  Cardinal 
Newman  and  Mr.  Huxley  both 
started  on  rationalistic  premises  ; 
Newman  was  convinced  that  he 
owed  his  allegiance  to  Dogma, 
and  from  that  position  advanced 
to  deeper  and  deeper  ground,  be- 
ing logical  throughout,  till  he 
gave  his  allegiance  to  an  Infallible 
Tribunal,  which  should  declare 
religious  truth  throughout  the 
whole  world.  Mr.  Huxley  felt 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  a 
dogmatic  position  at  all  and  so, 
equally  logical  throughout,  ad- 
vanced till  he  became  the  leader 
of  Agnostic  thought.     So,  in    ad- 
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vancing  to  a  new  idea,  we  ought 
to  feel  that  our  position  is  solid, 
and  not  give  up  our  former  idea 
until  it  is  very  clear  before  us 
that  the  new  idea  is  true. 

We  will  find  that  those  who 
are  most  intolerant  of  law  mid 
order  have  quite  as  narrow  and 
persecuting  a  spirit  as  those  who 
try  to  hold  up  the  strongest  au- 
tocracy. St.  Simon  was  the  most 
logical  and  consistent  of  the  an- 
archists. We.  all  know  anarch- 
ism is  different  from  Social- 
ism ;  Socialism  aims  to  do  away 
with  monopolies  through  the 
power  of  the  State ;  Anarchy 
says  that  all  law  and  government 
is  an  oppression,  and  Avants  to 
sweep  entirely  away  the  present 
law  and  government.  St.  Simon's 
idea  was  to  do  away  with  the 
present  government  of  the  world 
with  all  the  rights  of  property 
which  gave  one  a  certain  advan- 
tage over  another  with  everything 
which  one  can  appropriate-  ex- 
clusively to  himself.  He  said 
that  marriage  was  a  monoply 
which  no  one  had  a  right  to  ap- 
propriate exclusively  to  himself; 
so  he  must  do  away  with  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  marriage.  He  al- 
so does  away  with  l^e  idea  of  God. 
When  he  has  swept  away  the 
idea  of  God  and  all  law  and  or- 
der, what  must  he  no?  He  must 
find  something  to  hold  society 
together ;  so  he  makes  an  auto- 
crat for  the  whole  world  with  dif- 
ferent offices  and  divisions  under 
him.  Since  History  shows  that 
the  Pope  and  Emperor  quarreled 
he  thought  he  would   avoid  it  bv 


combining  them  both  in  one  per- 
son. Ween  asked  who  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  man  fit  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  whole  world,  he  re- 
plied with  a  readiness  and  mod- 
esty which  did  him  credit,  "I  w^ill 
be  the  man."  What  next  step 
must  he  take  in  order  to  prevent 
society  from  going  back  into  the 
old  state  of  things?  In  order  that 
history  might  not  show  anything 
but  the  Anarchist  side  to  the 
young  anarchist  who  is  beii^tg  ed- 
ucated, histeries  must  be  re-writ- 
ten and  he  must  have  the  inquis- 
ition again. 

HlLLHOUSE  BUELL. 
XSioiiglitisi    on   Evoliitioii. 

The  human  intellect  is  power- 
fully inclined  to  seek  the  origin 
and  first  principles  of  all  things 
in  Nature ;  and  Nature  itself  is 
the  great  book  from  which  all 
lessons  are  to  be  derived  concern- 
ing material  things.  Revelations 
and  metaphysics  do  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  nature  of  matter 
and  the  hidden  forces  which  gov- 
ern material  things.  They  deal 
with  the  supernatural  and  the 
spiritual. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  thought 
that  revelation  had  accounted 
for  the  existence  of  all  material 
things  by  describing  them  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fiat  of  the  Al- 
mighty, by  a  sudden  creation,  in 
all  their  present  proportions. 
This  theory  is  no  longer  held  by 
thoughtful  men.  It  is  now  known 
that  all  matter  and  all  material 
things  have  been  developed  from 
former  conditions  of  matter ;  but 
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whence  came  the  first  elements  of 
matter,  Nature  itself  does  not  ex- 
plain. Its  origin  is  hidden  back 
of  all  organic  matter  with  the 
Great  First  Cause,  which  is  un- 
knowable. The  human  intellect 
goes  no  further,  as  guided  by  na- 
ture, than  the  first  principles  of 
organic  matter.  The  most  min- 
ute atom  of  matter  is  organic. 
It  existed  in  some  other  form  and 
developed  into  what  it  now  is ; 
and  no  atom  remains  for  ever 
what  it  is,  but  is  lial3je  to  develop, 
or   disintegrate  into  other  forms. 

The  system  of  human  knowl- 
edge which  shows  how  all  organ- 
ized objects,  small  and  large,  as- 
sume their  tangible  farms  from 
elements  which  formerly  existed 
in  other  conditions,  is  now  termed 
Evolution. 

Evolution  deals  with  mattea*  in 
organic  shaf)e.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  matter  absolute- 
ly in  its  nature  or  its  origin ; 
mftch  less  could  it  explain  the 
Great  First  Cause  which  is  prior 
to  matter. 

Evolution  is  not  confined  solely 
to  organic  bodies,  but  includes  as 
well  formations  whieh  are  the 
resultants  of  intellectual  organic 
beings.  It  explains  the  principle 
by  which  a  world  or  an  animal 
body  is  formed ;  and  explains, 
also,  how  a  nation,  or  a  religious 
sect,  or  any  system  of  science  has 
grown  into  its  present  shape.  All 
systems  of  religion,  or  of  mathe- 
matics, or  philsophy,  or  astrono- 
my, or  codes  of  laws,  are  themsel- 
ves results  of  evolution.  They 
each  had  at  first  the  uncleus — the 


germ — so  t©  speak  ;  and  little  by 
little,  from  time  to  time,  by  dif- 
ferent agents  and  iirfluencee,  they 
developed  into  Ifcill  forajs.  Here 
evolution  underlies  all  things 
that  develop  from  matter  and 
from  organic  intellect,  and  is  seen 
to  pervade  all  human  science. 

In  the  formation  of  a  W'Orld, 
evolution  shows  you  first  of  all 
the  nebulous  mass  of  chaotic  mat- 
ter in  which  world  germs  are 
found.  Who  niiide  the  nebulous 
-j^atter  or  placed  the  world-germs 
in  it,  evolution  does  not  attempt 
to  explain.  It  does  attempt  to 
tell  you  that  the  elements  which 
are  needed  to  constitute  a  planet 
are  stored  away  in  the  sea  of 
nebulous  matter.  Everything  is 
in  the  ether,  or  gases,  of  this  neb- 
ulous mass.  At  the  proper  time 
the  heart  of  an  embryonic  world 
begins  to  beat ;  for  all  arganism, 
from  the  smallest  .crystal  to  a 
world,  must  have  a  kind  of  life. 
Their  development  must  be  a 
growth.  This  embryonic  planet 
draws  its  elements  of  nutriment 
from  the  nebula  around  it.  The 
order  of  development,  as  nature 
teaches,  is  about  as  follows  :  Cer- 
tain gases  combine  and  make 
water  which  is  at  first  in  the  form 
of  vapors  and  mists.  These  take 
the  form  of  a  liquid  in  vast  bod- 
ies which  be«omes  the  womb  of 
infant  worlds.  Twenty-six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Thales,  a  Greek 
philsopher,  taught  the  right  doc- 
trine that  vast  nebulous,  watery 
spheres  revolving  in  their  orbits, 
were  the  mothers  of  the  planets. 
Evolution  shows   that   our   earth 
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had  a  watery  origin.  Every  par- 
ticle of  it  was  conceived  in  water 
and  nourished  by  water  and   air. 

Imagine  a  vast  sphere  of  neb- 
ulous matter,  gases  and  water, 
revolving  in  its  orbit  around  the 
sun.  In  the  centre  of  this  watery 
sphere  is  the  throbbing  germ  of  a 
live  planet.  Its  solid  form  grad- 
ually enlarges  and  swells  by 
drawing  its  elements  from  the 
surrounding  nebulous  matter.  In 
the  course  of  ages  the  solid  form- 
ation, having  absorbed  the  gas- 
eous and  the  watery  matter  to  a 
great  extent,  stands  out  of  and 
above  the  crest  of  the  water  in 
islands  and  at  length  continents. 

This,  Evolution  teaches  to  be 
the  origin  of  worlds.  Nature  it- 
self teaches  this  to  be  the  origin 
of  our  globe.  Three-forths  of  the 
surface  of  our  earth  still  contains 
the  watery  elements  out  of  which 
the  solid  matter — the  land — was 
evolved.  AH  the  elements  need- 
ed to  make  a  globe  like  ours  are 
in  the  waters  of  the  great  oceans 
and  in  the  atmosphere  which 
nourishes  the  ocean  and  the  land. 
The  lime  which  forms  shells  and 
bones  of  animals  and  then  trans- 
forms into  stone  and  other  solid 
substances,  is  found  in  the  sea- 
water  and  in  the  air.  It  is  well 
known  that  those  elements  which 
make  the  oceans  salty,  are  those 
which  develop  organic  life  thus 
enlarging  the  solid  earth  itself. 

Oxygen  and  other  elements 
which  lie  embodied  m  the  quar- 
ries of  marble  and  limestone, 
were  onte  in  the  gases  and  the 
water  which  were  the   parents  of 


solid  portions  of  the  earth.  It 
has  been  shown  that  sea-water 
contains  silver.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  all  the  elementary 
minerals  are  in  the  gases  and 
water  out  of  and  in  which  the  sol- 
id matter  of  earth  is  made.  All 
the  minerals,  the  jewels,  the  gems, 
and  every  particle  of  solid  earth 
seems  to  have  been  evolved  from 
the  gases  and  the  water  by  living 
organized  existence,  including 
all  manner  of  crystalization,  as 
w^ell  as  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  What  is  there  that  you  can 
touch  or  handle  that  is  not  a  por- 
tion of  a  once  organized  being  or 
beings  ?  The  granite,  the  marble, 
the  coal,  the  petroleum,  are  all 
the  results  and  refuse  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  The  diamond 
is  carbon  ;  and  all  carbon  is  the 
product  of  organism.  The  beau- 
tiful pearls  and  corals  and  rub- 
ies, and  all  the  precious  stones, 
are  the  carcases  and  resultants 
of  once  living  organism.  The 
most  costly  paints  and  dyes  come 
from  animal  and  vegetable  bod- 
ies. The  hat,  the  clothes,  the 
shoes,  the  muff,  the  costly  saque, 
the  brilliant  feather — everything 
you  use  and  touch,  see  and  feel, 
came  not  as  a  direct  creation,  but 
as — an  evolution.  Iron  is  in  your 
blood — and  in  the  sap  of  vegeta- 
tion. It  required  organic  life — 
animal  and  vegetable — to  elimin- 
ate the  useful  minerals  and  other 
elements  of  matter  and  pack 
them  together  in  the  forms  and 
masses  in  which  we  find  them. 

An  egg  is  a  kind  of  globe  which 
itself  has  been  evolved  bv  a    n«,t- 
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iiral  process.  Inside  of  the  shell 
is  a  nebulous  mass — transparent, 
white  and  yellow.  In  that  is  the 
germ  of  a  live  body  to  be  evolved. 
The  mucus  matter  and  the  yolk 
of  this  egg  contain  the  elements 
which  are  to  be  transformed  into 
the  body  of  a  chick.  All  that  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  bones, 
the  muscles,  the  flesh,  the  brain, 
the  eyeballs,  the  toe  nailes  and 
the  bill,  of  a  perfect  young  bird, 
is  inside  of  this  shell.  The  neces- 
sary warmth  is  aj^plied,  the  cen- 
tral germ  begins  to  palpitate,  a 
heart  and  a  brain  center  form, 
and  circulatory  channels  radiate 
from  these,  through  the  ma^^r 
inside  the  shell.  The  elements 
of  the  egg  matter  are  carried  by 
particles  and  deposited  by  affinity 
— bone  matter  to  make  bone, 
muscle  matter  to  make  muscles, 
eye  matter  to  make  eyeballs — 
thus  the  body  of  the  chicken  is 
formed  into  a  living  animal. 
This  is  evolution. 

Once  you  were  each  a  tiny  in- 
fant weighing  eight  or  ten 
pounds;  you  are  now  a  grown 
man  (or  woman)  weighing  loO 
or  200  pounds.  Your  own  body 
is  an  evolution.  Those  large 
heavy  bones  have  been  gradually 
enlarged  from  the  lime  matter 
which  has  been  derived  from  the 
food,  water  and  air,  carried 
through  the  arteries,  a.nd  deposit- 
ed where  you  now  tind  them,  the 
support  of  3'our  body. 

Recently  a  pumpkin  was  dis- 
sected in  Asheville  which  weighed 
160  pounds.  It  was  a  world  in 
itself,   evolved  in   its   solid  form 


through  the  vine  and  stem  gath- 
iug  from  the  earth  and  air  the 
elements  which  made  it  a  peculiar 
globe.  The  formation  of  the 
earth  and  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
were  evolved  by  laws  analagous 
to  those  which  develop  the  chiok 
and  the  mammoth  pumpkin  ;  and 
the  evolution  of  the  pumpkin  is 
as  mysterious  as  that  of  the 
worlds.  One  can  be  as  easily  ex- 
plained as  the  other. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  evolution  to  prove  any 
of  its  theories  by  the  Bible,  nor 
to  condemn  any  Bible  truths  by 
the  theories  of  evolution..  But 
the  evolution  of  the  habitable 
portion  of  tlie  globe  from  the 
nebulous  mass  is  plainly  taught 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  : 
"The  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  the  deep.''  This  was 
evolution's  nebulosity.  "I^et  the 
waters  be  gathered  unto  outplace,, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear.  The 
dry  land  was  called  earth  ;  the 
waters,  called  seas."  This  repre- 
sents the  state  of  our  globe  when 
t^he  land  portion  had  evolved  suf- 
ficiently to  receive  vegetable  and 
animal  life  on  the  land.  Peter, 
the  diciple  of  Jesus,  believed, 
that  the  land  portion  of  the  globe 
evolved  from  the  water ;  for  he 
describes  ""the  earth  as  standing 
out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water." 
And  the  writer  of  the  136th  Psalm 
represents  the  land  as  '"stretched 
out  above  the  water's."  Also;  the 
writer  of  the  24th  Psalm  speaks 
of   the  land  as    beiu2:    "founded 
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upon  the  seas,  and  established  on 
the  floods." 

Nothing  is  anywhere  found  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  our  earth 
was  a  sudden  creation  out  of  noth- 
ing, or  that  it  had  any  other  than 
a  watery  origin. 

The  real  system  of  evolution 
knows  nothing  of  the  monkey's 
tail  as  a  connecting  link.  It  does 
not  undertake  to  say  there  is  no 
God  ;  or  to  define  the  existence 
and  nature  of  the  great  first  cause. 
It  can  not  tell  the  origin  of  mat- 
ter, or  its  nature.  It  deals  with 
developments  of  and  from  matter. 
Ev'olution  sits  in  judgement  over 
no  system  of  religion  ;  but  shows 
that  all  systems  political,  social 
and  religious  are  themselves  the 
subjects  of  evolution.  This  prin- 
ciple does  not  reject  a  single  sen- 
tence in  the  Bible;  but  shows 
that  the  Bible  itself  isanevolution 
Avhich  required  ages  to  produce. 
Evolution  stands  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  the  book  of  Genesis  on  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  all  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Its  principles  aid  the  students 
and  teachers  of  religion  to  discard 
traditions  and  superstitions  and 
all  irrational  and  unnatural  ten- 
ets in  their  creeds,  and  to  see 
every  thing  from  the  right  stand 
point.  In  like  manner,  it  aids 
the  chemist,  the  astronomer,  the 
geologist,  the  mechanic,  the  com- 
mon businessman,  rlie  statesman, 
the  philanthropist,  the  legislator, 
the  historian,  the  physician — all 
find  the  principles  of  evolution 
to  be  the  teachings  of  nature  it- 
self, which  XJTOves  to   be  of  great 


assistance  in  practical  life,  as  w^ell 

as  a  source  of  undying  comfort. 
^ — ^ 

A  Move  S»OMlli\viii*<l. 

Many  maps  are  dotted  and 
dated  with  what  stands  for  the 
the  numerical  centre  of  popula- 
tion in  these  United  States.  Now 
we  will  take  for  our  readers'  spe- 
cial benefit  the  wealth  of  our 
people,  in  which  w^e  clearly  see 
that  with  steady  and  increasing 
speed  the  Southern  States  are 
growing  in  influence  and  power, 
and  this  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine thought  of  half  a  century 
ago. 

On  this  line,  the  extreme  east 
is  fast  decaying,  many  sections 
being  but  a  gaunt  skeleton  of 
what  they  were,  so  men  of  capi- 
tal and  the  skilled  mechanics  are 
fighting  shy  of  unprofitable  in- 
vestments, per  coidra  in  the 
Southern  States  many  lucky  ad- 
venturers are  fast  making  their 
fortune. 

Why  is  this?  Because  this 
Southland  has  ample  raw  mate- 
rial coupled  with  conveniently 
situated  water  power  to  run  the 
machinery  of  the  world.  Then 
coal  is  cheap,  excellent  and  abun- 
dant, inviting  all  classes  of  man- 
ufacturers everywhere  ;  whilst  the 
soil  is  rich,  the  climate  healthy 
and  the  scenerj^  second  to  none 
the  whole  world  over. 

Our  men  are  fast  coming  to 
the  front.  In  every  boom  the 
followers  of  Jackson  and  Lee  are 
ahead.  Lawyers  and  physicians 
from  their  savings,  can  easily 
aind  safely  make  fifty  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  money  invested — 
and  Northern,  and  foreign  syndi- 
cates go  to  give  sign  of  the  gener- 
al and  wonderful  prosperity. 

William  Ward. 
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Teiitplecl. 

"'Full   many   a   flower  is   born    to  hlnsh 

unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on   the  desert 

air." 

Margery  Corolan  is  strolling 
leisurly  home  through  the  green 
fields  that  surrounded  "'Carolan 
Hall/'  an  old  broken  down  place 
that  had  once  been  the  pride  of 
the  whole  village.  But  its  days 
of  grandeur  were  gone.  Every- 
thing looks  weather  beaten  and 
neglected.  So  thought  Margery 
as  she  neared  the  rickety  old 
gate,  singing  blithely  as  she  came. 
Her  clear  sweet  voice  rang  out  on 
the  still  air  in  that  most  charm- 
ing of  songs,  "Sweethearts."  An 
unseen  listener  lying  beneath  an 
old  elm  tree  near  the  gate,  raized 
himself  lazily  on  his  elbow  and 
gazed  at  the  alluring  form  before 
him. 

Margery,  all  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  one,  leaned  on 
the  gate  and  continued  her  song : 

"But,  alas!   for  the  love  that   loves  al- 
way — " 

"By  Jove !"  exclaimed  Jack 
Bar^nger,  "what  a  beauty  the 
little  wild  flower  is !  What  a 
voice!     Suoli  promising  game  !"' 

He  started  up,  adjusted  his  tie, 
stroked  his  dark  mustache  and, 
hat  in  hand,  moved  before  the 
astonished  maid. 

"Can  you  direct  me  to  the 
"Towers  V  "  he  asked  in  his  bland- 
est manner. 

Margery  was  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  and  blushingly 
answered  that  it  was  about  half  a 
mile  further — the  same  road — he 


could  ma  Ice  no  mistake.  But  still 
the  stranger  lingered. 

"What  charming  flowers  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "Will  you  give  me  a 
rose  ?" 

"Certainly,"  responded  Marge- 
ry, quite  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  anything  improper 
in  sucli  a  proceeding.  Jack,  see- 
ing how  pore  and  unsophisticated 
she  was,  determined  to  prolong 
the  conversation. 

"Do  you  know  the  Dillons  of 
the  'Towers  V  "  he  asked 

"No,"  said  Margery.  "Tve  seen 
them  quite  often  though.  Very 
rich,  arn't  they?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  laughed 
Barringer,  "I  shouldn't  like  to 
say.  Mr.  Dillon  is  my  uncle  and 
I  am  stopping  there." 

"Margery,"  called  a  soft  voice, 
"come  in,  dear ;  it  is  growing 
late." 

"  'Tis  mother,"  said  the  girl.  "I 
must  go." 

"Wait  just  a  moment,"  said 
Barringer.  "may  I  not  see  you 
again?  Say  to-morrow  eve  at 
five  here  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  stammered 
Margery,  blushing  vividly. 

"Do  say  so,"  urged  Barringer. 
"There  can't  possibly  be  any 
harm  in  it." 

"Margery."  called  Mrs.  Carolan, 
"are  you  coming?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  then  turning  to 
Barringer,  said  hurriedly,  "yes, 
to-morrow  at  five  I'll  be  here.'' 

-Then  she  was  gone.  She  did 
not  mention  to  her  mother  the 
occurrence  just  related  to  our 
readers.     Ah  !  if  onlv  that  gentle 
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loving  mother  had  knov  n  the 
deadly  peril  her  child  ^-as  in. 

After  the  frugal  meal  called 
tea,  and  which  really  consisted 
of  but  little  more,  Dick  Brown, 
a  jolly  farmer,  came  in.  It  was 
well  known  that  he  and  Margery 
were  soon  to  be  married ;  and 
every  one  thought  her  a  lucky 
girl. 

Never  had  he  looked  as  rough 
and  commonplace  in  the  eyes  of 
his  betrothed.  Margery  com- 
pared him  with  Barringer,  which 
was  always  greatly  in  favor  of 
the  latter  named  gentleman. 

''Have  I  offended  you,  little 
one?"' asked  Dick,  astonished  at 
her  coolness. 

''No,"  she  replied,  ''I  am  not 
very  well.'' 

Tomorrow  came  at  last.  The 
clock  chimed  the  hour  of  tive, 
and  Margery  hastened  to  the  gar- 
den where  Barringer  was  impa- 
tiently awaiting  her  coming. 

"■Ah,  you  have  come,"  said  he 
eagerly.  "Margery — I  may  call 
you  Margery — may  I  not?  You 
have  no  idea  how  I  have  longed 
for  you,  dear.  Ah,  little  one,  do 
you  guess  how  dear  you  have 
grown  to  me?  Margery,  I  love 
yoia." 

The  girl's  cheeks  burned.  She 
attempted  to  speak,  but  the  at- 
tempt was  futile. 

"Margery,  I  love  you,"  repeat- 
ed the  man.  I  cannot  live  with- 
out you.     Will  you  be  my  wife?" 

Golden  visions  of  his  wealth 
and  splendor  rose  up  before  her 
simple  eyes.      No   suspicion  that 


this  early  wooing  was  anything 
unusual  occurred  to  her. 

"Margery,  answer  me,  will  you 
be  my  wife,  that  I  may  care  for 
you  as  you  desire  to  be  ?" 

Low  and  faltering,  the  answer 
came  from  her  white  lips,  "yes." 

"Ah,  my  darling,  I  am  the  hap- 
piest man  on  earth.  You  shall 
never  regret  your  promise,  Mar- 
gery. I  must  tell  you,  dear,  my 
uncle  would  disinherit  nie  if  he 
were  to  hear  of  my  marrying.  I 
will  take  you  abroad  to  sunny 
Italy — anywhere  you  wish  for  a 
year,  and  then  we  will  be  mar- 
ried.    Are  vou    listening,  Mariie- 

IT?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  am  list- 
ening." 

"If  my  uncle  dies,  we  will  be 
married  sooner.  You  must  tell  no 
living  soul.  Meet  me  here  to- 
morrow evening  at  this  time  and 
I  will  be  i3repared.  Will  you  go?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  girl.  "I'll 
go.  1  must  go  in  now.  Mother 
may  need  rae.     Goodbye." 

"Goodbye,  my  darling.  To- 
morrow at  fi%^.     Do  not  fail  me." 

Margery  crept  noiselessly  to 
her  little  room.  She  knew  she 
was  doing  wrong  to  deceive  her 
mother  and  Dick.  She  knew  it 
was  not  just  right  to  leave  with 
Jack  before  they  w^ere  married, 
but  a  certain  pride  of  how  grand 
she  would  be  when  she  returned 
as  Mrs.  Jack  Berringer  overcame 
all  her  scruples.  She  really  did 
not  know  how  great  was  the  sin 
she  contemplated,  and  yet  a 
vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  stole 
over  her.     She  could  not  kneel  at 
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her  bedside  and  pray  as  was  her 
wont.  She  f^lt  that  she  had  no 
right  to  ask  God  to  help  her  com- 
mit a  sin. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five ! 
chimed  the  little  clock.  Margery 
looked  up  with  a  startled,  blush- 
ing face.  She  looked  around  her 
dingy  garret  chamber  and  a  great 
rnsh  of  tears  blinded  the  sweet 
blue  eyes. 

•'Goodbye,  my  home !  Good- 
bye, my  sainted  mother !  and 
with  a  great  sob,  Dick,  O,  mv 
tender  hearted   Dick,   farewell !" 

In  the  front  door  she  stopped 
short,  listening.  What  was  it  she 
heard  ?  Ah  !  "twas  the  we  sma 
voice  within  and  the  wind  and 
the  flowers  seemed  to  say,  '"Don't 
do  it ;  go  back  ;  remain  as  you 
are,  pure  and  unspotted  from  the 
world.  She  heard  her  mother's 
v-oice  singing : 

"Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord, 
And  he  will  comfort  thee." 

The  tempter  was  gone  with  the 
words  of  that  plantive  song  ring- 
ing echoing  in  her  ears.  She 
again  sought  her  chamber.  Ah  ! 
how  sweet  it  seemed  to  her  now, 
kneeling  she  thanked  her  merci- 
ful Saviour  for  rescuing  her  from 
the  awful  faie  that  had  so  nearly 
overcome  her. 

Margery  is  now  Dick's  wife, 
but  not  even  her  loyal  husband 
knows  how  sorely  tempted  she 
was,  and  how  nearly  she  had  fall- 
en into  the  pit  of  desolation 
and  despair.  Mr.  Barringer  turn- 
ed out  to  be  a  handsome  impos- 
tor with  a  wife  and  children  in 
New    York    City,   where  he    was 


subsequently    arrested    and    im- 
prisoned for  forgery. 

Adelaide. 


.  S.  Grant,  Ph.  G., 

of  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 

-=  APOTHECARY, 


24:    SOUTH      31 A  IN      STREET. 


If  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  you  can  positively 
depend  upon  these  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drugs  and  Chemicals 
will  he  used;  second,  they  will  be  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accuiately  by  an 
experienced  Prescriptionist;  and  third, 
you  w^ill  not  be  charged  an  exorbitant 
price.  You  will ,  receive  the  best  goods  at 
a  very  reasonable  profit.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Grant's  Pliariiiacy, 
24  South  Main  Street. 


The  latest  local  news. 

The  freshest  State  news. 

The  best  genernl  news. 

General  and  special  comments. 

The  largest  subscription  list  of  any 
secular  paper  in  the  State. 

The  best  advertising  medium  in  the 
State. 

A  full  staff  of  able  editors  and  corres- 
pondents. 

The  neatest,  newsiest  and  most  enter- 
prising paper  in  North  Carolina. 

Its  efforts  are  always  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding  and  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  particularly  the 
Western  section. 

Subscription,  $6  per  anuum;  $3  six 
months;  50  cpnts  per  month.  tt 
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BY  T.  R.    G. 


Passenger    Department, 
Western  North  Carolina  I'i vision 


PASSENGER   TRAIN    5«CHEDULE 

(In  Effect  March  23) 

75th  Meridian  time  used  when  not  otherwise 

indicated. 
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Lv.  Ne^v  -York, 
"     Phila., 

"     Baltimore, 
"     Washingt'n 
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Wilniingt'n 
Goldsboro, 
Raleigh, 
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12  20pm  1 12  55am 

7  1  Opni !     6  .'^jSatn 

8  50pm  1     8  2Gam 
1120pm  1 10  47am 

6  20am  I     1  ^X^pm 


[Original  Poetrv.]  Oh!  this  is  the  flower  and  gem  I   sought, 

Home,    N'»veet  Home.  A  home!  a  home,  a  refuge  from  the  storm, 

A  sbrine  for  mj'   love — a   place  for    my 

thought, 
A  cottage  in  the  vale,  so  sweet  and  warm. 

Long,  long  I've  sought   for    the  righest 

,   ^--  RICHMOND  &  DANVILLE  R.  R.  CO. 

And  searched  for  the  loveliest  flower,  

That  lies  in  deep  ocean,  mountain  or  glen. 
Or  blooms    unseen    in   earth's  sweetest 
bower. 

Eureka!   E<.ireka!   Here's  the  treasare, 
A  vine-clad  cottage  m  the  vale  of  health. 
The  wreath  all     around    it,   is   sweetest 

pleasare. 
Inside  it,  is  the  greatest  of  all  wealth. 

A  home!  a  home!  Peaceful  empire  of  blis«. 
Where  each  one  reigns   with   the  sceptre 

f)f  love — 
Now  father— now   first-born— rules  whrh 

a  kiss; 
Now  tiny  daughter— nov.-  sweet   mother 

dove. 

Here  virtue  and  you77g  manhood  united. 
And  built  that  home   in   the  cool   green 

vallev; 
Love,  peac-e  and    happiness  were  invited 
To  come  and  to  dwell  in  that  family. 

I  have  watched  it  when  father  was.^g. 
With  mother  and  the  babes  close  bv   his 

side. 
Richest  ofteringp   to  his    feet,  seen   them 

bring; 
These  all  are   his  treasure,  and   these  his 

pride. 

I  have  seen  it  when  the  mother  sat  queen. 
The    ho«d    of  the  home  was  the  frugal 

wife. 
King  "husband"  in   the  place  not  now 

seen. 
Away  he's  gone  to  the  battle-field  of  life. 

He's  seen    on   the  wall,   o'er  the  empty 

chair. 
And  "husband"  is    still  the  song   of  her 

heart, 
Whilst  "papa's  coming  home,"  rings  in 

the  air, 
And    love    shields    the    home    from    the 

tempter's  art. 
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Cars  between  Hot  Springs    and  Washington. 
Asheville  is  Breakfast  Station  for  No.  50. 
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The  Nable  M'ar. 

by  a  confederate  soldier, 
[continued  from  no  2.] 


PART  II. 


As  a  poisonous  arrow  deep  in  the  tlesh, 

Tainis  all  the  bod_Y,  irritates  the  nerves, 

And  makes  worse  and  worse  the  cankering  sore; 

So  biack  slavery,  that  poisonous  germ. 

L®ng  lay  deep  in  the  Nation's  vital  part. 

Swelling  with  black  death  the  Nation's  bod  v. 

All  rejoiced  in  the  growing,  bold,  stalwart, 
Young  Republic,  and  thought  its  giant  form 
Was  solid  flesh,  bones  and  sinews  of  brass, 
Until  Sable  War  probed  the  bleeding  wound. 
Extracted  that  horrid,  deadly  arrow. 
Driven  into  Columbia's  ^-oung  heart 
Hy  pirate  ships  from  Africa's  dark  clime. 
And  a  great  skeleton  nation,  prostrate, 
Lay  groaning  o'er  a  thousand  battlefields. 

My  eyes  sav^r  earth's  glory  thus  pass  away — 

Sorrowing  and  worried  at  the  vision, 

I  lay  resting  and  sleeping  in  the  vale, 

At  the  feet  of  my  Oh-mpian  mount. 

The  sunny  cove  where  I  love  to  linger ; 

For  my  gentle  Muse  guided  me  thither. 

And  told  me  that  there  around  that  peak  the 

Hero-dead,  immortals  of  my  country. 

Would  gather,  as  did  the  spirits  of  Greece, 

On  Macedonia's  Olympian  brow. 

To  take  council  of  each,  and  mighty  Jove, 

And  plan  for  their  country's  restorafiton  ; 

And  told  me  I  should  hear  their  golden  tongues 

Speak  words  no  mortal  man  has  ever  heard. 

And  witness  scenes  as  great  spirits  see  them. 

And  sleeping  and  dreaming,  I  found  it  so  ; 

For  the  little  mountain  vale  where  I  lav, 

Wall'd  beautifully  'round  with  charming  hills 

Of  living  green,  became  to  me  a  charm. 

L©  !  I  was  in  nature's  great  council  hall. 

Lit  up  with  silvery  light,  of  Heaven, 

Fitted  up  for  a  congress  of  spirits. 

EverA^  tree  and  bush  and  vine  aglowed. 

Bright  as  the  burning  bush  that  Moses  saw  ; 

And  all  that  circular  vale  resounded 

With  gently  waving  wings  of  great  spirits 

Assembled  for  god-like  consultation. 

The  curtain  rose  as  into  that  chamber 

Of  mighty  heroes,  brighter  light  was  poured  ; 
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And  I  saw  sitting  on  a  granite  throne 

•Cushioned  with  moss  and  wreathed  around 

With  mountain  laurels,  glowing  with  splendor, 

The  fair-formed  Goddees  of  Liberty, 

Presiding  over  the  hero  spirits. 

And  such  a  scene  no  hand  can  paint  aright ! 

Through  all  this  splendid  chamber,  capacious 

And  grand,  spirits  of  Columbia's  brave — 

•Great  generals,  statesman,  and  soldiers  slain — 

Stood  thick  around  with  folded,  robe-like  wings. 

Awaiting  the  hour  to  begin  their  work. 

She  whom  I  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 

And  then  saw  so  well  in  her  majest\% 

The  wine  Goddess  of  Liberty,  rose  tip 

To  speak,  and  there  went  up  a  shout  from  all. 

Far  more  lovely  \vas  this  presiding  queen. 

Than  golden-haired  Venus  when  she  rose  up 

And  stood  by  the  couch  of  great  Anchises. 

Silence  reigned,  sweet  Goddess  spoke  and  said: 

"Spirits  of  Columbia's  immortal  men. 

To  this  Olj'mpian  council  you  come, 

At  m3'  call,  to  discuss  the  Sable  War, 

That  blasted  my  model  of  liberty — 

Tliis  3'oung  Republic,  I  love  so  much. 

With  the  help  of  wise  men  and  of  the  gods, 

I  labored  long  to  build  for  all  the  world 

A  Hght  house  on  these  Columbian  hills, 

To  guide  all  peoples  to  freedom's  haven  ; 

JJut  a  black  cloud  has  turn  day  into  night. 

And  covered  up  the  light  tower  w4th  blackness. 

The  great  western  new  ship  of  state,  wrecked. 

Floats  on  the  deep  without  chart  or  compass ; 

And  darkness  rolls  in  on  everj'  wave. 

And  sorrow  and  borrow  pervade  each  soul. 

Spirits  of  great  heroes,  brave  and  wise  men. 

Shall  we  repair  the  wreck,  and  trj^  again 

To  raise  the  electric  lights  of  freedom, 

So  costly  and  brilliant,  on  these  bloodstain'd 

Hills  and  plains  of  bleeding  Columbia  ? 

I  have  convoked  this  august  assembly 

Of  great  spirits,  sages  of  my  country — 

Of  men  who  saw  the  foundations  laid 

In  blood  and  tears  in  colonial  times — 

Of  men  who  rescued  Columbian  soil 

From  rude  savages  and  dangerous  beasts — 

Of  brave  souls  whose  god-like  deeds  of  valor, 

With  patient  toil,  sacrifice  and  blood. 

Brought  them  victor\',  brought  them  liberty — 

Of  great  spirits  who  framed  and  guarded 

This  x'oung  republic  of  Columbia — 

Of  warriors  and  statesmen,  ambitious. 

Who  rent  asunder  this  bloodsealed  Nation — 


•'>?. 


Ofs]a3'ers  and  the  slain  of  Sable  War, 

"Who,  lor  black  slaver^-,  with  direful  wrath, 

Covered  the  Sunny  South  with  blackest  death— 

Ye  have  all  met  in  this  sunnj'  chamber. 

Amid  these  sacred  Columbian  hills, 

Fit  place  for  immortal  spirits  to  consult 

With  gods,  and  each  other,  and  living  men. 

And  know  the  cause,  the  sin,  that  curs't  our  land 

With  black  desolation  in  Sable  War. 

And  when  the  direful  cause,  or  causes  ( for 

Many  they  be)  which  did  the  fatal  work. 

Are  well  known  to  the  spirits  in  this  council. 

After  many  prayers  and  wise  speeches. 

By  the  great  spirits  in  this  convocation. 

Then  there  shall  go  forth  a  proclamation. 

To  all  the  shipwreck'd  States,  stranded  Nation, 

Mourning  sons  and  daughters  of  this  land. 

Pointing  out  the  black  rocks,  which  burst  the  ship 

Of  state,  and  buried  in  the  blacken  sea 

MA-riads  of  my  country's  bravest  sons. 

Calling  on  Columbia's  living  hosts 

To  rise  and  build  anew  their  Republic." 

Thus  spoke  Columbia's  guardian  queen. 

The  Goddess  of  Lil^erty,  and  sat  dfuvn 

On  the  granite  throne,  presiding  with  grace 

Over  this  council  of  immortal  men, 

Saying,  as  her  great  blue  eyes  flash  wisdom 

In  all  faces,  inspiring  confidence: 

"Spirits  of  immortal  men,  now  proceed. 

With  God-like  order  in  consultation." 


Then  silence  reigned  again,  and  every  face 
Turned  on  the  lovely  Goddess,  beaming 
With  earnest  thought,  ready  for  expression. 
Suddenly  there  stood  in  human  form, 
A  spirit  erect  and  statel\%  unlike  all 
Else  I  saw  in  that  august  assembly ; 
A  voice,  unlike  all  I  had  heard,  arose 
And  filled  the  chamber,  thrilled  the  guests, 
As  if  some  great  surprise  had  seized  them. 
The  presiding  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
Who  knew  all  spirits,  and  true  to  her  name. 
Granting  liberty  of  speech  to  each  one. 
Said:  "The  spirit  of  Great  Hiawatha 
Stands  up  to  speak  for  poor  Indian  tribes, 
Who  claim  this  land  by  native,  prior  rights. 
Hear  his  words,  ye  perfected  souls  of  men. 
Who  spnrn'd  poor  Indians  in  mortal  fiesh." 
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CHINA,    GLASSWARE, 
NOVELTIES  AND 


CROCKERY, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS,    FRENCH  CHINA  AND 
ART  POTTERY,  STERLING   SILVER,  BEST   PLATED    WARE. 


Purchasing  direct  Irom  manufacturers,  or  importing  our  own  .^oods,  we  can  du- 
plicate all  Northern  prices.  mf »  H.   !ILi-Ak_"W 

57,  59  and  61  South  Main  St.,  Asheville,  iM.  C. 

MODEL    CROCKERY    STORE. 

Brown  Sc  Thrash, 

CROCKERY,  STOVES,  TINWARE  AND  HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS. 
TIN  ROOFING,  PLUMBING  &  GAS  FITTING. 

New  and  complete  in  all  departments. 
New  Opera  House,  Xo.  4:1  Pattoii  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


OAKS  HOTEL, 


ASMEVILI.E, 

?J.  C. 


ONE  OF  THE 

BEST 

FAMILY  HOTELS 

In  the   South. 

Service  and  table  First 
Class. 


ai^fc 


FIVE   MINUTES' 
WALK      FKOM      THB 

Court  House. 

STREET  CARS 

Pass  the  door  ever>'  10 
Minutes. 


For  terms  address 


M.  J.  GREENW^BI^l.,  Proprietor. 


BOSTIG,  BLANTON  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  Dealers 

Office  in  Bostic  Bros.  &  Wright's  Store. 
Asheville,  N.  0. 


Y     lA-MK    1.        ( 

Ktmbkk  4.      I 


ASHEVILLE,  X.  C.  SEPT.,  i8go. 


/  $1   Per  Year 

I    Single  Copy  lOc 


PrnLTSHED  MONTHLY  BY 

Tilrr:ia.n  R.  Gaioes, 

PROPKIET(JR  AND  EliITOR. 

Office  73  North  Main  St.,  Asheville,  X.  C. 

Si.  BSCKlPilv)N: 

One  Year,  in  Advance ....$1.00 

Single  Coi  y 10  Cts. 

Enteved  at  the  Postoffice  at  AsLeville, 
N.  C,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

Viewed  ^vitli  «f <>!iIoJi.><y. 

So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the 
order  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  such  is  their 
hold  on  the  wealthier  classes  of 
Christian  people,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  more  orthodox 
and  conservative  churches,  and 
their  ministers,  begin  to  show 
signs  of  jealousy  toward  some  of 
the  movements,  if  not  the  real 
nature,  of  this  order. 

We  have  before  us  the  August 
number  of  the  Young  Men's 
Monthly^  published  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  in  which  Ave  notice  a 
mild  controversy  about  the  pro- 
posed scheme  on  the  part  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  sending  out  mis- 
sionaries. The  editor  of  the 
Monthly  says  :  "There  is  in  many 
places  an  opposition"  to  the  As- 
sociation's takiugsuch  steps, "and 
we  are  inclined,  from  predilec- 
tions in  favor  of  our  church,  to 
condemn  it  as  an  invasion  of 
church    prerogatives.     He,    how- 


ever, prints  a  letter  written  by 
Dr.  Hume,  a  Baptist  minister^ 
who  says :  '-The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  an  institu- 
tion organized  and  orthodox,  yet 
tiexible  and  free,  may  be  used  as 
His  best  blessing,  while  it  is  an 
ally  of  the  church."  It  has  been 
less  than  thirty  years  since  the 
first  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  Lyceum 
sees  the  future  growth  and  influ- 
ence of  this  powerful  order  assum- 
ing an  independence  which  will 
surpass  that  which  the  "Metho- 
dism" of  John  Wesley  has  at- 
tained. The  Pan-Christian  Alli- 
ance ;  the  theological  seminaries  ; 
the  Inter-seminary  Alliance ;  as 
well  as  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.,  are  mak- 
ing movements  in  advance  of  the 
denominations  which  are  threat- 
ening to  shake  the  authority  of 
the  churches  wdiich  have  fallen 
very  much  under  ministerial  rule. 
It  is  natural  for  the  preachers 
to  be  somewhat  jealous  under 
such  forebodings. 

C:5t!i©Iit'isi»i  ill  ^Bie  I'liiteilSSnfe.^ 
Probably  Asheville  never  had 
a  more  interesting  occasica  than 
that  which  was  participated  in  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  The  Ashe- 
ville Lyceum  Society  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  22nd.  The  subject 
chosen  previously  was,  "The  lie- 
lation  of  American    Catholics  to 


our  system  of  Government,""  the 
question  reading  as  follows  :  "'Can 
a  person  holding  the  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  church  be  loyal  to  that 
church  and  to  our  government  at 
tlie  same  time?"  The  leading 
speaker  appointed  for  the  occa- 
sion was  Col.  V.  S.  Lusk,  the  out- 
lines of  whose  speech  are  printed 
in  this  issue  of  the  Lyceum.  Those 
who  will  give  that  article  a  care- 
ful reading,  will  be  impressed,  as 
those  who  heard  it  were,  with  the 
strong  arguments  he  used  to  prove 
the  negative  of  the  question. 

Several  other  gentlemen,  two  of 
whom  are  Catholics,  made  forci- 
ble speeches  on  the  affirmative, 
after  hearing  which  all  present 
were  ready  to  conclude  two  things 
— fr/rsU  that  the  Catholicism  of 
America  is  not  the  Catholicism  of 
older  countries  and  of  past  ages  ; 
and  secondly.,  that  it  is  possible 
for  Catholics  of  our  country  to  be 
Catholics  and  yet  loyal  American 
citizens — two  very  gratif3dng  ev- 
idences of  the  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


^Veaverville. 

About  eight  miles  north  of 
Asheville  is  situated  the  fair  vil- 
lage of  Weaverville.  The  road 
from  Asheville  is  the  extension 
of  Merrimon  avenue,  which  is 
called  the  boulevard  of  this  city. 
Two  miles  out  from  Court  Place 
is  the  settlement  known  as  Ra- 
moth  ;  and  Gouche's  peak  stands 
to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Wea- 
verville, about  four  miles  from 
Asheville.    The  road  crosses  Bea- 


verdam  and  Reems  creeks,  both 
beautiful  mountain  streams,, 
which  head  in  the  Craggy  range  of 
mountains  wliich  stand  asa  many- 
domed  wall  to  the  eastward;, 
while  westward  are  seen  the  great 
Pisgah  and  Balsam  ranges,  with, 
the  valley  of  the  French  Broad 
river  lying  parallel  with  the  road 
to  Weaverville.  The  site  of  Wea- 
verville is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Asheville,  being  not  quite  so  di- 
versified with  numerous  small 
hills,  but  the  mountain  scenery 
is  equally  as  grand. 

Weaverville  is  waking  up  to  the 
wealth  of  her  situation  ;  and  her 
progressive  people  are  making 
noble  endeavors  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Ashevilie  in  building 
up  a  town.  They  are  earnestly 
desiring  to  connect  their  place 
with  Asheville  by  steam  or  elec- 
tric railway.  They  have  divided 
their  lands  into  lots,  and  have 
had  recently  a  public  auction, 
the  lots  commanding  fair   prices. 

Weaverville  college  is  a  flour- 
ishing school,  for  both  sexes,  ably 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
and  a  faculty  of  learned  teachers. 
This  school  numbered  160  pupils 
last  session.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  well  arranged  and  spacious  ; 
but  they  are  now  planning  to 
erect  a  very  large  new  building 
at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Weaverville  has  become  wide- 
ly known  as  the  location  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  A^andiver's  garden  and 
seed  business,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1877.  Orders  now  come 
in  from  all  portions   of  the   Uni- 


ted  States  and  from   other  coun- 
tries. 

It  has  been  predicted  that 
Asheville  will  extend  to  Weaver- 
ville ;  but  if  it  turns  out  that 
Weaverville  extends  its  borders 
to  Asheville  the  result  would  be 
about  the  same. 


"%Von<lei's     of     t'hiiiiSMey        Mock 

After  the  ancient  ocean  in 
which  our  mountain  system  was 
moulded,  had  receded  in  all  direc- 
tions, leaving  the  high  peaks  and 
ridges  standing  in  their  nude  and 
rugged  condition,  there  lay  a 
splendid  lake  or  small  sea  extend- 
ing over  the  French  Broad  valley 
from  xVsheville  to  upper  Transyl- 
vania, walled  in  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  south  and  southeast, 
the  Pisgah  range  on  the  west 
and  the  Craggy  range  on  the 
north.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  waters  of  this  mountam-girt 
sea  broke  through  the  mountains 
northwest  of  Asheville,  forming 
the  channel  of  the  French  Broad, 
with  its  rugged  scenery,  in  the 
direction  of  Hot  Springs.  In- 
stead of  the  main  line  of  the 
Blue  Kidge  being  the  eastern 
boundary  of  this  inland  sea,  the 
waters  of  this  sea  lay  over  the 
low  portion  of  the  ridge  in  Hen- 
derson county,  and  the  real  eas- 
tern boundary  of  the  sea  was 
made  by  the  Sugar  loaf  and  Old 
Bald  Mountain  ranges.  The  deep- 
est portion  of  this  inland  sea  lay 
banked  up  against  this  last  named 
high  range  whose  weakest  point 
was    found    to    be    that    section 


which  once  connected  Sugar  Loaf, 
or  Chimney  Rock  mountain,  with 
Old  Bald,  at  Chimney  Rock.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  at  that 
point  was  so  great  that  a  section 
of  the  mountain,  at  least  half  a 
mile  long,  broke  and  gave  way, 
and  was  carried  by  the  immense 
flood,  in  fragments,  and  scattered 
over  a  vast  area  of  country  in- 
cluding several  counties  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Carolinas. 
Hundreds  of  bowlders  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  which  once  composed 
the  great  mountain  dam  at  Chim- 
ney Rock,  can  now  be  seen  as  far 
down  Broad  river  as  York  and 
Union  counties,  South  Carolina. 
The  vast  gorge  at  Chimney  Rock 
and  the  channel  of  Broad  river 
were  thus  caused  by  the  escaping 
v/aters  of  the  inland  sea. 

The  above  may  aid  the  de- 
lighted visitor  at  Chimney  Rock 
to  account  for  that  sublimest  of 
all  our  mountain  scenery.  The 
Chimney  Rock  Dome  marks  the 
western  limit  of  the  break ; 
while  the  high  and  rugged  face 
of  Old  Ball,  a  half  mile  across  the 
river,  shows  where  the  great  dam 
broke  away  from  the  mountain 
on  that  side.  If  it  was  once  a 
great  natural  bridge  spanning  the 
river  here,  the  bridge  has  been 
carried  away  while  the  abut- 
ments remain. 

The  grandeur  of  this  scenery 
unfolds  itself  mile  after  mile  as 
one  passes  along  the  great  canon 
through  which  Broad  river  hurls 
its  troubled  waters.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  the  walls  on 
each  side  of  the  river  seem  almost 


to  reach  the  clouds.  No  two  pla- 
■ces  are  alike,  the  scenery  chang- 
ing at  every  stage. 

As  you  go  down  the  rivef,  the 
wall  on  the  right  for  three  miles, 
is  solid  and  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  crowned  with  earth  and 
forests,  2,000  feet  above  A  creek 
which  rises  and  tlows  on  top  of 
Chimney  Eock  mountain, plunges 
over  the  high  wall,  falling  some 
400  feet  the  first  leap;  and  then 
in  other  successive  plunges  de- 
scends about  900  feet  to  the  riv- 
er below.  As  you  pass  on  down 
the  river.  Chimney  liock gradual- 
ly moves  around  into  full  view, 
as  a  giant  sentinel,  and  stands  at 
the  naked  base  beneath  the  vast 
granite  wall. 

The  early  settlers,  viewing  this 
granite  sentinel  from  the  valley 
below,  called  it  "Chimney  Rock," 
which  name  it  still  bears  ;  though, 
when  viewed  from  its  immediate 
base,  it  resembles  a  vast  tower 
250  feet  high,  and  at  least  100 
feet  in  circumference.  This  tow- 
er, nearly  round,  stands  on  a 
ibroad  granite  foundation  which 
is  at  least  100  feet  high ;  while 
this  foundation  is  about  1.000  feet 
np  the  mountain  side.  On  top  of 
the  tower  lies  a  granite  block 
about  twenty  feet  thick  by  twen- 
ty-five feet  in  diameter,  nearly 
circular,  its  edges  extending  over 
the  walls  of  the  tower.  This  is 
.called  the  dome.  About  tifty 
yards  back  from  the  tower  the 
huge  walls  of  the  perpendicular 
rock  mountain  rise  hundreds  of 
feet  higher  toward  the  skies. 

From  the  base  of  the  tower  the 


Appian  way  extends  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  like  a  narrow 
veranda  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
to  the  top  of  the  falls.  Along 
this  difficult  path,  high  and  lifted 
up,  the  towering  rock  wall  hang- 
ing overhead,  are  seen  grand  fea- 
tures at  every  turn — Vance's 
eyebrow.  Giant's  causeway.  Wall 
street.  Ground-hog  slide.  Vul- 
ture's nest  and  Head  of  the  falls  ; 
while  the  abyss  beneath  and  the 
expanse  across  the  chasm,  are 
awful  and  sublime. 

The  stairway  of  yellow  locust 
recently  built  to  the  dome  of 
Chimney  Rock,  (the  tower)  225 
feet  high,  has  enabled  man  to 
place  his  feet  where  eren  birds 
took  no  pleasure  in  lodging,  the 
first  human  being  who  put  feet  on 
that  giddy  height  being  Mr.  Watt 
Foster,  who  succeeded  in  ascend- 
ing it  to  place  the  last  flight  of 
stairs,  on  Monday.  July  7,  1890. 

Descending  from  these  sublime 
scenes,  our  party  dined  at  Logan's 
hotel,  in  the  valley,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon walked  over  a  newly 
graded  road  a  raile-and-a-half,  to 
Rumbling  cave,  on  the  side  of 
Old  Bald  mountain. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Old  Bald 
mountain  roared  and  shook  as 
few  mountains  ever  had  done  be- 
fore. The  cause  is  now  pretty 
well  understood.  About  twelve 
years  ago,  a  Mr.  Foster  Avho  re- 
sides near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain ascended  the  cliffs  to  a  point 
where  he  saw  a  fresh  fissure  in 
the  solid  rock  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. To  his  surprise,  he  found 
he  could  enter  into  a  dark  cavern. 


I 


Lights  were  procured  and  several 
person?,  led  by  Mr  Foster,  pro- 
ceeded far  under  the  mountain. 
Very  recently  the  writer,  with 
about  twenty  other  persons,  went 
into  these  new  made  chambers  of 
granite  under  Old  Bald.  The 
rumbling  and  shaking  of  this 
mountain  of  granite,  some  years 
ago.  was  unquestionably  the  re- 
sult of  a  huge  section  of  the 
mountain  side  of  rock  sinking 
lower  down  and  splitting  away 
from  the  portion  that  stood  un- 
moved. This  formed  those  cathe- 
dral-like chambers  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  persons  could  stand  or 
be  seated  for  religious  worship. 
Wonderful  it  is,  to  think  that 
within  fifteen  years,  and  only 
twenty  miles  from  Asheville,  such 
stupendous  work  has  been  done 
by  Nature's  God  at  Chimney  Kock 
to  attract  all  the  world  thither. 

Man  is  at  work  also.  Within 
the  past  three  months,  Jerome  B. 
Freeman,  of  Henderson  county, 
having  purchased  these  wild  ob- 
jects of  wealth,  has  graded  new 
roads,  built  stairways  and  other- 
wise opened  up  this  sublime  scen- 
ery to  the  wondering  gaze  of 
the  w^orld. 

More  and  better  still ;  the  in- 
defatigable projectors  of  the 
French  Broad  Valley  railroad, 
are  connecting  Asheville,  and  all 
mankind,  with  the  Grand  Park  at 
Chimney  Rock,  by  a  magnificent 
new  railway,  now  in  rapid  pro- 
cess of  building,  with  the  name 
of  the  French  Broad  Valley. 

Our  editorial  party  were  most 
hospitably  entertained  at  Edney's 


inn  and  Logan's  hotel,  while  on 
their  recent  visit  to  Chimney 
Rock,  these  hotels  being  favorably 
located  in  the  valley,  at  points 
about  three  miles  apart. 


Aslieville  in  lN«i», 

Possibly  the  only  town  in  the 
whole  "Southern  Confederacy" 
that  battled  and  held  in  check  its 
beseigers  until  the  very  last — be- 
ing in  arms  and  bravely  beating 
back  her  would-be  invaders  for 
nearly  three  weeks  after  Gen.  Lee 
surrendered. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  of  the 
Asheville  of  to-day  ;  a  city  of  rush 
and  business — the  pride  of  her 
people — the  admiration  of  her 
visitors,  and  almost  the  wonder 
of  the  world  ;  that  is  being  done 
ever  and  anon  by  more  competent 
writers.  I  only  purpose  giving 
you  a  bit  of  her  "war  history,'' 
wiien  she  was  but  a  straggling 
village  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants  and  but  little 
known  a  hundred  miles  away ;  to 
tell  you  of  her  ignominious  cap- 
ture at  the  hands  of  "Federal  sol- 
diers" in  violation  of  a  truce 
agreed  upon  by  Gen.  Martin,  C 
S.  A.,  and  Gen.  Gillam,  LT.  S.  A. 

On  a  bright,  balmy  spring  morn- 
ing in  "April,  1865" — the  brilliani 
sunshine  and  the  invigorating  at 
mosphere  in  marked  contrast  tc 
Asheville  and  her  every  surround 
ing — I  rode  into  the  hreast  u'ork; 
where  now  stands  the  beautifu 
"Battery  Park  Hotel,"  and  founc 
Gen.  Martin,  upon  whose  stafi" 
was  then  serving.  The  Genera 
remarked   that   things    looked    ; 


"little  squally,''  that  the  town  was    wish  I  had  th« iiame^ m"  everyone 
menaced  by  Stoneman's  forces  on    of  them.     They  should  be   num- 
the   South— couriers   reporting  a    bered   with    the   many  heroes  of 
considerable  army  on  the  Hender-    that  great  coniiict.. 
sonville  road,  6  or  8  miles  out,  and        Before  noon  of  tlm  same  April 
North  on  the  Warm  Springs'  road    morning  Mr.  J.  P.  Gaiston,  whose 
a  little  nearer— a  mixed  body   of    death    we    but   so   rece-ntly  were 
regular  soldiers.  Kirk's  command,    called    to   mourn,  reached  Ashe- 
numbers     not     known.        These    ville,  having  walked  possibly  the 
forces    combined    ran     up     into    entire  distance  from  Appomattox 
the  thousands,  and  were  kept  at    —being  one  ol  the  gallant  braves 
bay  by  a  mere  handful,   not   live    surrendered  by  Robert  K  Lee  on 
hundred  all  told.     We  had  a  small    that   memorable   13th    of   April, 
infantry  force  and  a   few   pieces    He  brought  us  the  first   news   of 
.  of  artillery  judiciously  stationed    the   surrender    and    armi&tace. — 
in  small  detachments  around  the    Gen.  Martin  at  once,  under  a  flag 
town.     We  were  in  a    strait   and    of   truce,   had  a  conference  with 
w^e  felt  it,  but  to   surrender   was    the   ''General"   commanding  the 
not  thought  of,  at   least   not    by    forces  on  the  Henderson  ville  road, 
the  few  who  bad  much  at  stake —    He   sharply    asked  him  why   he 
our   lives.     To  add  somewhat   to    did    not    observe    the    armistice 
our  weak  force  seemed  the   first    as  agreed  upon  by  Lee  and  Grant  ? 
thing   to   present   itself   to   Gen.    He  hypocritically  answered    that 
Martin  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could    he   had   only    heard    of    it    that 
not  bring  the  non-combatants  of    morning ! 

the  town  to  our  assistance.  I  told  It  was  then  and  there  agreed 
him  I  had  but  little  hope  of  it,  that  hostilities  should  cease  ;  that 
that  I  understood  they  had  been  upon  our  part  we  should  get  up 
appealed  to  unsuccessfully;  he  and  furnish  three  days  rations  to 
said,  "I  M^ould  like  you  to  try,  their  entire  command — a  thing 
anyway."  I  was  off  and  over  the  looking  then  almost  impossible, 
town  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  yet  by  the  characteristic  liberali- 
carry  me,  and  the  result  was  most  ty  of  our  people,  of  town  and 
encouraging.  Every  man  and  country,  we  were  enabled  in  less 
boy  (with  three  exceptions)  re-  than  two  days  to  do  it.  Upon 
sjDonded  to  my  appeal  and  report-  their  part,  they  were  to  pass  qui- 
ed  for  duty  at  once,  evincing  a  etly  through  to  Tennessee  and 
courage  that  should  immortalize  molest  nothing.  We  issued  the 
them.  They  were  braver  than  rations,  the  march  commenced — 
our  soldiery.  They  realized  the  each  party  to  the  truce  apparent- 
danger,  ki  ew  the  odds  against  us,  ly  acting  in  good  faith.  Couriers 
were  subject  to  no  authority,  and  were  sent  out,  and  our  little  squad 
yet  cheerfully  went  to  where  dan-  of  soldiers  (for  they  amounted  to 
ger   seemed   most   imminent.      I    not  much  more)  were  withdrawn, 


disbanrled  and  nllo^Y'ed  to  2:0 
home.  A  sad  quUi  reigned  su- 
preme— a  chaiiire  in  an  hour  from 
the  busy,  exciting  scenes  of  a  he- 
seiged  town  to  a  quiet  that  was  al- 
most painful  because  of  its  un- 
certainty. The  best  informed 
knew  not  what  it  meant;  few  sus- 
pected the  true  condition  of 
things — that  our  caitbe  was  lost, 
that  we  were  whipped  !  'i'jie 
quiet  was  of  short  duration.  But 
a  few  hours  after  seeing  the  rear 
of  the  Federal  column  pass 
through,  we  were  surprised  and 
almost  panic  stricken  by  their  re- 
turn as  a  devastatingmob,  to  cap- 
ture and  sack  our  unprotected 
homes. 

While  exhibiting  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  mob,  by  rob- 
bery and  incendiarism,  they  also 
gave  evidences  of  some  organiza- 
tion by  placing  pickets  around 
the  town,  arresting  and  confining 
in  the  guard-house  our  citizens, 
young  and  old,  having  no  respect 
for  age,  rank  or  profession — save 
and  except  in  one  instance,  where- 
in they  sent  a  guard  to  protect 
the  house  of  a  prominent  Union 
citizen.  The  guard  mistook  di- 
rections and  instead  went  to  that 
of  the  greatest  fire-eating  rehel  of 
the  place  and  saved  his  property^ 
the  other  being  pillaged.  As  m 
the  afternoon  qtiiet  reigned  every- 
where, through  the  night  pande- 
monium held  sway,  and  Asheville 
will  never  again  hear  such  sounds 
and  witness  such  scenes — pillage 
of  every  character,  and  destruc- 
tion the  most  wanton.  The  plas- 
tering and  ceiling  was  torn  from 


the  houses,  the  beds  ripped  open, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  cloth- 
ing torn  from  the  persons  of  some 
of  our  dear  women  in  the  search 
for  money,  watches  and  jewelry.- 
To  tell  the  one  hundredth  part  of." 
the  indignities  we  had  to  undergo 
would  take  volumes ;  for  it  was 
not  only  for  a  night  or  several 
nights,  but  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
Instead  of  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion we  had  a  right  to  expect  un- 
der the  armistice  declared  by  the 
olticers  of  a  great  nation,  we  had 
saddled  upon  us  a  garrison  of  sol- 
diery for  months,  sometimes  white 
and  sometimes  negro.  But  we 
lived  through  it,  little  thanks  to- 
the  powers  that  then  ruled. 
Respectfully, 

James  M.  Ray, 


Xlie    Relmion  of  Itoiuaiiisiu    to 
tlie    t'liitetl   States. 

"Can  one  believing  in  the  tenets 
of  the  church  of  Rome  be  a  loyal 
American  citizen  and  a  consist- 
ent Roman  Catholic  at  the  same 
time  ?"  In  plain  English,  do  the 
laws,  customs  and  usages  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  conflict  with  our 
republican  instiutions  ;  and  if  so,, 
can  a  consistent  Roman  Catholic 
disobey  the  laws  of  his  church 
and  obey  the  laws  of  the  State  ; 
or  if  he  disregards  the  laws  of 
the  State  to  obey  the  laws  of  his 
church,  can  he  be  a  loyal  citizen  ? 
Can  one  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  bear  true  allegi- 
ance to  the  States  ?  If  a  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  obey  the  laws  of 
the  church  and  the  State  at  the 
same  time,  to  which  must  he  bear 


allegiance?  If  to  the  church,  can 
he  be  loyal  to  the  State  ;  and  if 
to  the  State,  can  he  be  loyal  to 
the  church?  In  answering  the 
principal  question  we  do  so 
upon  the  well  settled  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that 
the  encyclicals,  bulls  and  decrees 
of  the  Pope  constitute  the  law  of 
the  church,  which  is  binding  upon 
the  conscience  and  conduct  of  all 
Roman  Catholic.  This  being  ac- 
cepted as  true,  then  the  principal 
question  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  In  support  of  this  po- 
sition, the  first  piece  of  evidence 
introduced  is  the  encj^clical  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  present  Pope  of 
Rome,  issued  from  the  Vatican 
January  10, 1890.  The  encyclical 
referred  to  is  on  the  subject  of 
church  and  State  and  defines  the 
position  and  duties  of  good  Ro- 
manists towards  their  religion 
and  country.  Notwithstanding 
the  same  idea  had  been  promul- 
gated from  the  Vatican  by  his 
predesessors  for  centuries  before, 
and  disseminated  by  Bishop  and 
Priests  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
wherever  Roman  Catholics  had  a 
foorhold ;  Pope  Lf-o  XIII,  for 
some  reason,  was  anxious  to  re- 
impress  his  subjects  with  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  church  supre- 
macy and  State  subordination. 
While  the  American  people  (Ro- 
man Catholics  excepted)  care  no 
more  for  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and 
his  absurd  claim  of  State  subor- 
dination to  the  church,  than  they 
do  for  the  nonsenical  claims  of 
universal  dominion  set  up  by  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  ;  nev- 


ertheless, ir  might  be  instructive 
to  Lyceum  readers  to  understand 
the  true  relations  of  tluit  church 
and  its  members  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  American  republic, 
in  as  much  as  the  encyclical  re- 
quires the  church  to  be  always 
first  in  the  tlioughts  and  affections 
of  its  members ;  and  wliere  the 
church  and  State  conflict  in  their 
respective  requirements  of  the 
citizen,  the  church  and  not  the 
State,  must  be  obeyed.  After  de- 
fining the  duties  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  be  '"to  restore  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  Catholicism 
in  private  life,  and  in  all  parts  of 
social  organism"  and  declaring 
"The  Catholic  religion,-'  tiie  Pope 
launches  his  politico-religious 
bark  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  political  seas,  as  follows: 

"■Cases,"  says  Leo,  "happen  in 
which  the  State  demands  one 
thing  from  the  citizen  and  the 
church,  or  religion,  the  opposite; 
and  this  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  heads  of  the  State  pay  no  re- 
gards to  the  sacred  power  of  the 
church,  or  desire  to  make  the 
church  subject  to  the  State.  No 
one  can  doubt  which  is  to  receive 
their  i^refereiice  ;  Since  it  is  an 
imi3ious  deed  to  brake  the  law  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  purpose  of 
obeying  the  niagistrates,  or  to 
trespass  the  law  of  the  church  un- 
der the  pretext  of  obsersiving  the 
law  of  the  State  are  in  open  con- 
tradiction with  the  Divine  law,  if 
they  command  anything  prejudi- 
cial to  the  church,  or  are  hostile 
to  the  duties  imposed  b}^  religion, 
or  violate   in    the   person   of   the 
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Supreme  Pontiff,  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then  indeed,  it  is  a 
duty  to  resist  them,  and  a  crime 
to  obey  them." 

Was  ever  such  language  utter- 
ed by  a  loyal  citizen  in  any  gov- 
ernment, despotic,  monarchial,  or 
republican  ?  "Submission  to  the 
powers  that  be,"  is  a  time  honor- 
ed maxim  in  all  governments,  and 
is  the  sheet  anchor  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  all  republics.  Obey  the 
laws  that  are  made  by  the  law- 
making power  until  such  time  as 
they  may  be  repealed  by  the 
power  that  made  them  ;  any  other 
course  would  lead  to  anarchy,  a 
condition  of  aff'airs  worse,  if  pos- 
sible, than  a  despotism  emanating 
from  the  Vatican  itself.  In  plain 
English,  when  a  law  of  the  State 
is  prejudicial  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  or  in  anywise  affects 
the  authority  of  the  Pontiff',  it 
then  becomes  the  dut.v  of  Roman 
Catholics,  under  this  law,  or  in- 
struction from  the  Vatican,  to 
rebel  and  not  only  a  duty  to  resist 
such  Jaw,  but  a  crime  to  obey  it. 
A  crime  against  what  govern- 
ment? Is  it  a  crime  under  our 
law  to  question  the  authority  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  or  to  do  things 
^'prejudicial''  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  to  "-trespass"  the 
laws  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that 
we  may  obey  the  laws  of  our  own 
making?  Certainly  tliere  is  no 
statute,  or  common  law  of  this 
country,  either  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  which  makes  it  a  crime 
to  disregard  this  statute  of  P  pe 
Leo  XIII  ?  It  is  a  crime  against 
the  law  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome; 


a  crime  against  the  self-assumed 
politico-religious  despot  of  the 
world,  who  would  incite  his  sub- 
jects to  rebellion  in  the  United 
States  by  advising  them  to  resist 
any  law  "prejudicial  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  And  this, 
mark  you,  is  not  the  teaching  of 
a  Hilderbrand  or  the  utterances 
of  Popery  of  the  mediaeval  age, 
but  that  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  at  the 
close  of  the  19th  century. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Popes  of  Rome,  when  the  State 
passed  any  law  inimical  to  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Cath- 
olicism, to  abolish  the  same  by 
Papal  decree.  When  New  Gran- 
ada established  a  republic  in  18- 
63,  the  Pope  at  Rome  took  offence 
at  some  clause  of  her  constitution 
and  declared  the  laws  null  and 
void.  The  laws  of  Sardinia  were 
annulled  by  the  Pope  in  1855,  be- 
cause of  a  conflict  with  Papal  au- 
thority. The  year  following 
Mexico  met  the  same  fate  ;  and 
the  same  year  the  laws  of  Spain 
and  Piedmont  fell  beneath  the 
mighty  strokes  of  a  Papal  bull ; 
while  the  proud  Austrian  Empire 
was  in  like  manner  assailed  in 
1862. 

Obedience  to  the  established 
law  of  the  State  is  the  insignia  of 
loyalty;  and  those  who  raise  a 
hand  against  that  law  to  put  it 
down,  or  counsel  others  so  to  do, 
are  disloyal.  This  the  Pope  has 
done,  and  the  only  reason  that 
our  subject  does  not  apply  to  him 
is  because  he  is  not  an  American 
citizen.     There  are   20,000,000   of 
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subjects  protected  by  our   consti-    your    finger.     It  is   nothing   less 
tution  and  laws  who  have   regist-    than  an  open  council  of  rebellion 

against  the  lawful  mandates  of 
any  government  that  dares  to 
pass  any  law  "in  contradiction 
to  the  Roman  precepts."  This 
aspect  of  our  subject  would  not 
look  so  bad  if  the  encyclical  con- 
fined itself  to  spiritual  matters  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  means 
political  as  well  as  spiritual  dom- 
ination. It  includes  every  thing 
in  the  life  of  the  individual,  his 
civi],religious  and  political  duties. 
At  a  hearing  in  the  State  House 
in  Boston  recently,  a  Catholic 
Priest  by  the  name  of  Bodfish,  de- 
clared under  oath,  that  "Roman 
Catholics  were  bound  to  receive, 
believe,  and  disseminate  the  in- 
structions of  the  Pope ;"  while 
Vicar  General  Preston  stated  on 
the  witness  stand,  in  N.  Y.  city 
within  the  year,  that  "Roman 
Catholics  must  obey  their  Bishops 
right  or  wrong."     It  is  obedience. 


ered  a  solemn  oath  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  yield  "true 
obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
This  powerful  organization,  under 
the  control  of  a  foreign  despot 
who  claims  power  to  declare  null 
and  void  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  empires,  kingdoms  and 
republics,  with  20,000,000  of  ad- 
herents in  our  political  system, 
with  200,000,000  more  outside,  all 
opposed  to  the  cardinal  principal 
of  a  republican  government,  is 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  dormant 
•energies  of  the  most  lethergetic 
lover  of  liberty  in  the  land.  The 
claims  of  States  subordination  to 
the  church  is  bad  enough  ;  the 
encyclical  issued  from  the  A-^ati- 
can  by  the  same  Pope  in  1886  is 
even  worse  than  the  one  of  1890. 
In  the  former  encyclical  the  Pa- 
pal Hierarchy  claims  to  have 
supreme    jurisdiction    over    this 


country,  and  holds   "The  State  to    first,  last,  and  all  the  while. 


be  an  inferior  court,  receiving  its 
authority  from  the  church,  and 
liable  to  have  its  decrees  revers- 
ed," and  that  "in  case  of  conflict- 
ing laws  between  the  two  powers, 
the  laws  of  the  Church  must  pre- 
vail over  the  State.  The  judicial 
functionaries  must  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  the  State  and  the  laws  of 
the  country  which  are  in  contra- 
diction with  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
cepts. In  fixing  the  limit  of  ob- 
edience, let  no  one  think  it  is  in 
merely  matters  of  dogma."  En- 
force this  law  of  the  Vatican,  and 
civil  liberty  in  the  United  States 
will  not   be    worth   the    snap   of 


"Eveiy  word,"  says  Vicar  Gen- 
eral Preston,  "spoken  by  Leo,  from 
hi^  high  cliair,  is  the  voice  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  must  be  obeyed 

*  *  *  It  is  said  that  politics 
is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
church,  and  that  the  church  has 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  faith 
only.  You  say  I  will  receive  my 
faith  from  the  Pope  ;  but  I  will 
not  receive  my  politics  from  him, 
This^assertion  is  disloyal  and  uu- 
trnthful.  The  man  who  says,  I 
will  take  my  faith  from  Peter 
but  will  not  take  my  politics  from 
him,  is  not  a  true  Catholic." 

Cardinal  Manning  claimina;  un- 
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iversal  supremacy  for  the  Pope 
over  the  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  deparments  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  prescribe 
our  religion  and  dictate  our  pol- 
itics as  well,  said  :  ^'I  acknowledge 
no  civil  superior ;  I  claim  to  be 
the  Supreme  Judge  on  earth,  and 
the  director  of  the  conscience  of 
men,  of  the  peasant  that  tills  the 
fields  and  the  prince  that  sits  on 
the  throne ;  of  the  household  that 
lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and 
the  Legislature  that  makes  the 
laws.  I  am  the  sole  last  Supreme 
Judge  on  earth,  of  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong." 

Comment  fails  to  add  force  to 
the  claim  here  set  up  for  the  Pope. 
He  acknowledges  no  superior,  and 
is  the  subject  of  no  nation — is  tiie 
Judge  of  the  court  of  last  resort, 
and  censor  of  men's  conscience — 
the  secrets  of  the  household,  that 
live  in  the  shade  of  private  life 
are  as  a  printed  book,  ever  before 
his  eyes  —  controls  Legislation 
and  dictates  the  laws  of  the  hind. 

The  Pope  sayi=i  in  an  encyclical : 
"In  politics,  men  ought  always, 
and  in  the  first  place,  to  serve  the 
interest  of  Catholicism.  The 
Church  cannot  grant  its  favor  to 
men  l>:nown  to  be  hostile  to  it. 
Every  Catholic  should  rigidly  ad- 
here to  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  especially  in  matters  of 
liberty.  We  exhort  all  Catholics 
to  devote  careful  attention  to 
public  matters  and  take  part  in 
all  municipal  affairs  and  elec- 
tions, and  all  service  meetings. 
All  Catholics  must  make  them- 
selves felt  as  active   elements   in 


daily  political  life  in  countries 
where  they  live."  The  next  sen- 
tence displays  the  hidden  hand  : 
"All  Catholics  should  exert  their 
power,  to  cause  the  constitution 
of  States  to  be  moulded  on  the 
principles  of  the  Church.  They 
should  always  religiously  take  as 
the  rule  of  their  conduct  the  polit- 
ical wisdom  of  the  ecclesiastical. 
authority." 

Such  is  the  cool,  deliberate  dec- 
laration of  Leo  XIII,  intended 
for  the  political  guidance  of  20.- 
000,000  of  subjects  in  the  United 
States,  bound  hy  solemn  oaths  to- 
render  "true  obedience  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff."  "While  the 
State  has  rights,"  says  Papal  au- 
thority, "she  has  them  only  in 
virtue  and  by  permission  of  the 
Church."  This  is  the  doctrine 
enunciated  in  the  Pope's  S^'llabus 
of  2,864,  and  by  the  Pastoral  Let- 
ter of  the  Second  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  Baltimore  in  1866  in  which  we 
are  cooly  advised  that,  "The  civil 
laws  are  binding  on  the  conscience 
only  so  long  as  they  are  conform- 
able to  tlie  rights  of  the  Church. 
"Human  laws  are  susceptable  of 
dispensation.  The  power  to  dis- 
pense belongs  to  the  Pope." 

If  the  teachings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  are  ever  suc- 
cessful in  the  LTnited  States,  then 
there  is  an  end  of  liberty  here, 
and  the  days  of  the  republic  are 
numbered. 

Judging  from  other  countries 
where  the  law  of  the  Vatican  has 
been  supreme,  we  ivuow  what 
fate  awaits   this   couutrv   on    the 
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accession  to  power  of  the  Papal 
hierarchy  in  this  fair  land  of  ours. 
The  official  organ  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Louis,  shows  the  cloven  foot 
of  Romanism,  when  it  asserts 
that,  ''If  Catholics  ever  gain  suf- 
ficient numerical  majority  in  this 
country  religious  freedom  is  at 
an  end." 

Archbishop  Hughs,  disregard- 
ing the  spirit  of  our  Constitution, 
boldly  proclaims  that,  "No  man 
has  the  right  to  choose  his  reli- 
gion," while  the  right  to  do  so,  is 
denounced  as  ''a  degradation  of 
Liberty"  by  Leo  XIIL  The  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  conscience, 
Dr.  Brownson  says,  "never  can  be 
tolerated,  where  Catholicity  is 
triumphant." 

We  are  not  to  judge  Roman 
Catholicism  by  its  pliability  in 
this  country  where  it  cannot  rule, 
but  by  the  persecution  of  the 
heretics  and  the  horrors  of  the 
inquisition,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
where  ever  they  held  undisputed 
sway. 

Very  significant  are  the  declar- 
ation of  Pope  Pius  IX  in  his  al- 
locution to  a  Consistory  of  Car- 
dinals, while  lamenting  to  them 
the  progress  of  liberty,  making 
known  to  them  that  it  was  a 
"cause  of  supreme  bitterness  of 
soul  that  he  was  notable  to  check 
the  evil,  as  he  certainly  would  if 
he  could." 

The  Pope  has  been  virtually 
shorn  of  his  temporal  powers  in 
Europe,  and  is  now  a  tenant  in 
tlie  Vatican  at  Rome,  liable  to  be 
ejected  by  the  caprice  of  a  restless 


Prince,  upon  short  notice,  and  the 
doors  of  the  Vatican  forever  clos- 
ed   against    his    return.     As    the 
"Pope,"  there  would  be   for   him 
no    abiding    place     in     Europe. 
What   then?     Roman    Catholics, 
now  do  not  conceal  the    face  that 
it  is  their  purpose  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  Government   and  ad- 
minister its  affairs    according   to 
the   dictum    of   the   Pope.     "The 
Roman    Catholic,"    says     Father 
Hecker,  "is  to  wield   his   vote  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Catholic 
ascendency     in    this      country." 
"Undoubtedly,"  says  Dr.  Brown- 
son,  "it   is   the   intention  of  the 
Pope  to  possess  this  country."     * 
*     *     "The  people  need   govern- 
ment and  must  be  governed.  They 
must   have   a    master,    and    this 
master  is  the  Pope  of  Rome  "   Of 
the   Government    of   the    United 
States,  the  Catholic    World  says  : 
"  We  do  not  hold  it  to  be  any  gov- 
ernment at   all,   capable   of  per- 
forming any  of   the   functions   of 
government.      If    the    American 
government  is  to  be  sustained  and 
preserved,  it  must   be  by  the    re- 
jection of  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
formation   (that    is,  the   govern- 
ment by  the  people)  and   the  ac- 
ceptance of  the   Roman    Catholic 
principle,     government    by     the 
Pope."     Pope   Leo  XIII,  in  a  re- 
cent  encyclical,   admonished    all 
Catholics  "To  exert   their    power 
to  cause  the  constitution  of  States 
to  be  moulded   on  the  principles 
of  the  true  Church." 

The  great  auxiliary  of  the  Pope 
in  this  country  is  foreign  immi- 
gration from   the   Catholic    com- 
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munities  in  Europe,  all  of  whom,  plicitly  avowed  claims  of  the- 
or  nearly  all,  are  Roman  Catholic,  Papal  hierarchy  as  iterated,  and 
so  much  so  that  our  large  cities  reiterated  by  Popes,  Council,  and 
are  dominated  by  a  foreign  ele-  Bishops,  who  doubts  that  Roman- 
ment.  Out  of  100  persons  in  N.  ism  as  a  political  system,  occupies 
Y.  80  are  foreign  born,  or  child-  the  position  of  a  deadly  foe  to  all 
ren  of  foreign  born  parents ;  American  institutions,  and  that 
Philadelphia,  51  ;  Baltimore,  35;  its  intriguing  interference  with 
Cincinnati,  60;  Cleveland,  80;  our  politics  is  a  thousand  times 
Pittsburg,  61  ;  Washington  City,  more  perilous  than  the  ships  and 
71;  Brooklyn,  67;  Chicago,  87;  armaments  of  other  enemies  to 
Boston,  63;  8t^  Louis,  78;  San  American  liberties?  If  our  liber- 
Francisco,  78  ;  New  Orleans,  51 ;  ties  are  to  be  preserved,  the  peo- 
Louisville,  50;  Jersey  City,  78;  pie  must  awake  to  a  true  sense  of 
Detroit,  84;  Milwaukee,  74;  and  the  perils  that  confront  us,  and 
Providence,  52.  Out  of  18  of  the  meet  this  Papal  hierarchy  with 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  patriotic  firmness  in  every  Lyceum 
17  are  dominated  by  foreign  in-  and  Forum,  Protestant  pulpit  an 
fluence.  Noting  now  the  fearful  christian  lecture  room,  wherever 
increase  of  Roman  Catholicis^m  it  shows  its  hideous  face, 
in  the  United  States   during   the  V.  S.  Lusk, 

last  century,  we  arrive  at  the  cer-  -^» 

tain  conclusion,  that  by  far  the  Two  i>siy>*  wHii  CBCi»ei-sii  i.ee  at 
greater  majority  of  immigrants  to  C'hariestiion. 

this  country   have    been    Roman  ■ 

Catholics,  and  that  in  a  very  short  by  col.  l.  m.  hatch. 

period  that  influence    will    domi-  

nate  the  entire  country.  Then  In  1861  the  Coast  Rangers,  23d 
farewell  to  civil  liberty  in  the  Reg't,  S.  C.  Vols.,  of  which  1  was 
United  States.  In  1800  the  pop-  in  command,  watched  and  work- 
ulation  of  Roman  Catholics  to  ed  from  Ball's  Bay  to  the  Stono. 
the  total  population  of  the  United  Bridges  were  flung  over  long 
States  was  1  out  of  every  88;  in  stretches  of  marsh;  and  batteries 
1820,  1  out  of  40;  in  1840,  1  out  of  were  erected  in  inaccessible  places 
18;  in  1860,  1  out  of  12;  and  in  commanding  every  avenue  of  ap- 
1880,  1  out  6.  Priest  Hecker,  in  proach.  Obstructions  were  placed 
his  book  '•"The  Church  and  the  in  many  of  the  creeks,  and  the 
Age,"  published  in  1887,  says  on  whole  area  was  flrraly  in  their 
page  56  ;  *'The  Catholics  will  out  grasj)  as  against  a  sudden  attack, 
number,  before  the  close  of  this  One  afternoon  I  received  an  or- 
century,  (only  ten  years)  all  der  from  Gen.  Ripley,  to  whom 
other  believers  in  Christianity  we  reported  directly,  saying, 
put  together  in  the  republic."  "Come  to  the  city." 

In  the  face  of   these    most   ex-        As  I  entered  his  office   he   was 
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putting  his   letter-book  in  press. 
He  said  to  me  : 

"  I  want  you  to  show  Gen.  Lee 
over  your  country  to-morrow." 
Knowing  well  what  issues  might 
result  from  this  work,  I  fully  ex- 
pected consultation  at  least  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
done  ;  careful  consideration  given 
as  to  all  important  points,  to  the 
end  that  none  might  be  neglected 
— but  not  a  word  came  from  Rip- 
ley. When  I  realized  that  he  had 
entrusted  me  with  so  important 
a  matter  and  in  such  a  manner, 
more  pleasure  tingled  through  me 
than  if  he  had  handed  me  a  com- 
mission as  general.  The  remem- 
berance  of  it  is  as  lasting. 

In  the  morning"!  called  for  Gen. 
Lee  with  a  carriage  suitable  for 
part  of  the  trip. 

He  had  with  him  Commodore 
Ingraham,  who  had  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  laid  his  ship  along  side  an 
Austrian  man-of-war  and  taken 
from  her  an  American  citizen, 
Martin  Kosta  ;  also  another  naval 

officer,  Oapt. ,  then  of  the  C. 

S.N. 

We  went  first  to  the  Stono, 
where  it  comes  up  close  to  Charl- 
eston on  the  west,  a  bold,  broad 
river,  able  to  float  I  know  not 
how  many  navies.  There  we  had 
at  Lawton's  a  well-constructed 
battery  with  two  guns. 

The  work  was  afterward  greatly 
added  to  and  called  Fort  Pember- 
ton  ;  but  Gen.  Lee  seemed  pleased 
with  it  as  the  Rangers  had  it — 
that  is,  two  companies  of  them, 
under  Lt.-Col.  A.  G.  Green.  As 
we    were    leavmo;     the    General 


wished  him  all  manner  of  laur- 
els, ifco  which  the  Colonel  replied : 
"  I  hope,  General,  I  shall  do  my 
duty." 

The  carriage  rolled  away,  but 
Gen.  Lee  quickly  said,  as  if  to  us, 
"Very  much  better;  very  much 
better."     He  felt  it  to  be  so. 

At  Battery  Island  we  took  our 
well-manned  boat  down  the  Stone 
for  Cole's  Island,  and  as  we.  talked 

Capt. gave  us  an  interesting 

account  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk,  and  said 
he  had  wanted  them  to  take  Com- 
modore   's  silver  for  Gen.  Lee, 

to  replace  his  taken  from  Arling- 
ton. "I  want  no  man's  silver," 
was  the  quiet  reply  made  by  the 
General,  "I  have  come  to  know 
that  water  out  of  pewter  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

At  Cole's  Island  my  troubles  be- 
gan. 

Before  the  peace  which  blessed 
the  world  from  1815  was  broken  by 
the  Crimean  war,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  to  doubt  that 
the  pen  would  govern  the  world 
was  to  be  a  fool,  even  then  I  had 
set  myself  to  the  work  of  study- 
ing the  vicinity  of  Charleston 
with  a  view  to  its  defense,  I  had 
interested  others  to  look  with  me 
and  had  gone  over  part  of  the 
route,  we  were  then  moving  on 
in  company  with  Mr.  Boutelle,  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  Capt.  Cul- 
lum,of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  so  that 
I  knew  the  value  of  Cole's  Island 
before  the  war  was  thought  of  as 
I  do  to-day.  A  chill  went  over 
me,  as  walking  to  the  Fort  Gen. 
Lee   said,  his   eye   just   catching 
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some  barracks,  erected  for  the 
men  : 

"South  Carolina  must  have 
money  to  fling  away  to  put  such 
buildings  here." 

I  felt  that  disasters  to  some 
what  similar  places  in  North  Car- 
^  olina  were  to  hnng  sore  trouble 
tons.  Unfortunately  the  officer 
in  command  was  absent,  and 
youn§;er  men  gathered  around 
j-^  the  General  with  much  of  the 
x>,  confidence  with  which  it  was  said 
children  would  climb  his  knee 
more  readily  than  they  would  those 
of  others  on  his  staff ;  and  with 
prattle  about  their  field  seige  24- 
pounders,  they  got  his  whole  at- 
tention. 

If  whilst  they  had  his  ears, 
jj  his  eye  wandered  over  to  Bird 
.,;  Key,  the  distance  to  be  guarded 
^.i.  by  the  24's,  it  seemed  farther 
.  .  away  thanPisgah  does  from  Ashe- 
ville,  on  that  dull,  hazy  day.  It 
wasin  vain  that,  with  rale  in  hand 
I  spread  my  perfect  map  on  the 
ground;  I  could  get  no  chance  so 
we  left,  I  eeling  that  the  argu- 
ment had  yet  to  be  made. 

It  was  a  serious  matter,  for  on 
that  might  hang  the  fate  of  Charles- 
ton and  with  her  might  go  Branch- 
ville,  only  sixty  miles  away  ;  and 
then  with  all  of  our  railroad  com- 
munications cut,  the  beginning 
of  the  end  might  be  near.  At 
any  rate,  so  I  reasoned  and  the 
burden  was  on  me. 

Again  we  were  rowed  rapidly 
along  deep,  broad  waters,  amid 
islands  and  marshes,  on  our  way 
to  Legere's.  Night  liad  now  set- 
tled down,  and  as  we  neared  some 


of  the  larger  islands  a  voice  would 
come   ringing  over    the    waters. 

"Boat  ahoy !  What  boat  is 
that?" 

Recognizing  the  voice  I  would 
reply,  "Good  evening,  Captain  ;" 
"Won't  you  come  in.  Colonel  ?" 

"Not  to  night,  I  thank  you ; 
good  bye,"  as  we  sped  on.  It  was 
watchful  but  not  formal. 

Again  in  our  carriage,  we  had 
left  our  boat  to  make  its  way 
back  to  the  city  by  another  route, 
whilst  we  drove  for  a  moment  out 
of  our  way  to  my  quarters  at  Se- 
cessionville  that  Gen.  Lee  might 
remember  that  there  he  had  stood 
at  the  head  of  light-house  inlet. 

Going  from  there  to  the  north 
side  of  James  Island  in  the  dark, 
leaning  back  as  if  talking  to  him- 
self, General  Lee  said : 

"If  they  break  through  this 
thin  outer  crust,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us  ?" 

I  made  no  answer,  the  bright 
light  of  a  clear  day  over  a  good 
map  being  necessary  for  a  per- 
fect showing  as  to  what  should 
and  could  be  done.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  harbor  a  boat  manned 
by  boys  from  the  school  ship  met 
us  by  appointment  and  soon  land- 
ed us  at  Gen.  Ripley's  office. 

A  large  area  had  been  gone 
over,  much  had  been  seen  ;  but  I 
felt  that  the  argument  had  yet  to 
be  made. 

In  parting  the  General  said, 
"Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  would 
meet  me  herein  the  morning,"  and 
named  an  early  hour. 

I  had  yet  four  miles  to  go  and 
return,   but   in    the    morning   he 
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and  I  met  to  the  minute.  Ripley 
used  to  have  a  map  of  James' 
Island  hanging  over  the  screen  of 
his  office  door.  As  we  entered  I 
laid  my  rule  on  it  on  the  line  from 
Palmetto  to  Bird  Key,  saying, 
"Here  it  is,  General — the  distance 
across  the  channel." 

He  caught  on  to  all  I  meant  in 
a  moment,  and  as  he  looked,  said  : 
^'Why,  that  is  not    so  far  !" 

"A  mile  and  a  trifle  is  all,"  I 
replied. 

Ripley  coming  in  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  quickly  let  him  know  just 
what  was  up ;  and  he  coming  to 
my  aid  in  his  most  forcible  man- 
ner, in  less  than  five  minutes  they 
had  me  as  clerk  jotting  down  the 
points  from  where  we  could  draw 
guns  to  strengthen  Cole's  Island. 
I  have  always  thought  since  th-^t 
it  had  been  the  intention  at  Rich- 
mond to  give  up  Cole's  Island,  as 
I  felt  it  had  been  Gen".  Lee's  when 
■on  the  spot. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Gen. 
Pemberton,  knowing  of  this,  acted 
against  what  he  thought  was  an 
ignorant  clamor  in  Charleston  to 
which  he  thought  Gen.  Lee  had 
yielded.  The  truth  was  that  Gen, 
Lee,  if  he  had  the  opinion  I  feared 
he  had,  yielded  to  as  clearly 
proved  a  demonstration  as  he 
,evev  worked  over  on  a  blackboard 
at  West  Point.  I  have  the  warmest 
feeling  for  Gen.  Pemberton  for 
the  earnestuess  with  which  he  es- 
poused our  cause,  but  I  must  ever 
wish  he  had  not  come  to  Charles- 
ton;  and  those  who  know,  which 
I  do  not.  may  wisii  the  same  for 
yicksburg. 


Before  we  had  finished  the  work 
of  finding  guns  for  Cole's  Island, 
Gen.  Ripley  was  called  off. 

I  had  thought  that  to  Gen.  Lee's 
eyes  my  men  must  have  seemed 
badly  scattered,  and  I  was  ex- 
pecting him  to  tell  me  so.  Think- 
ing that  the  interruption  gave  us 
time,  I  opened  the  subject  my- 
self. The  General  relieved  me  at 
once,  saying :  "I  saw  how  it  was." 

As  we  sat  together  a  telegram 
was  put  into  his  hand.  Breaking 
it  open  slowly,  he  said  : 

''I  have  come  to  hate  to  receive 
a  telegram." 

(Concluded  in  next  number.) 


Nllc«•e!*^«i  of  tlie   Ijyc«»«im. 

Considering  the  fate  of  many 
literary  monthlies  of  the  past,  at 
the  South,  the  venture  of  estab- 
lishing one  in  Asheville  was  look- 
ed on  as  a  doubtful  enterprise; 
but  the  first  four  numbers  have 
convinced  many  that  a  first-class 
magazine  can  now  be  established 
in  Asheville. 

There  has  been  no  such  a  cen- 
ter in  the  Southern  States  as  the 
Asheville  of  to-day  has  become. 
This  city  is  the  resort  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  intelligent  people  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  home 
of  an  industrious  and  progressive 
class  of  business  people.  These 
advantages,  with  various  others, 
furnish  the  motive,  the  will,  the 
brain  and  the  money  to  build  up 
a  literary  magazine,  second  to 
none  in  the  republic. 


Faith  in  God  leads  to  faithful- 
ness to  God. 
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The  Nal»le  ^«  sir. 

by  a  confederate  soldier, 
[continued  from  no.  2.] 


Now  Great  Hiawatha  began  to  speak. 

And  said  :  "Great  Spirits  of  a  mighty  race, 

Long  years  ago  my  race  of  many  tribes, 

Dwelt  in  all  these  valleys,  roamed  these  hills. 

All  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

The  Great  Spirit  gave  to  the  Red  Man's  race. 

Here  were  our  sacred  mounds,  where  rest  our  dead. 

A  greater  race  with  paler  face  where  those 

Who  drove  us  away  and  then  took  our  place. 

Underneath  the  white  man's  stalely  palaces. 

Underneath  the  white  man's  shining  nation, 

Lie  the  blood  and  bones  of  all  the  red  men. 

A  nation  founded  upon  blood  and  tears. 

That  blood  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  crying, 

The  Great  Spirit  hearing,  must  fall  at  last. 

So  Sable  War  has  mix'd  the  white  man's  blood, 

And  Sable  War  has  laid  the  white  man's  bones, 

With  Indians  on  every  hill  and  plain. 

Here  was  the  white  man's  injustice  and  crime, 

Here  his  reward,  vengeance  from  on  high. 

The  Indians'  Five  Great  Nations  are  gone. 

So  too  the  white  man's  great  Nation  must  go." 

If  from  the  clear  sky  the  thunder  had  burst 
And  rolled  its  l)olts  down  the  mountain  sides. 
Amid  the  assembled  spirits  below. 
No  greater  consternation  could  have  filled 
My  dreaming  mind;  and  yet  greater  calmness, 
Than  which  reigned  in  that  convocation 
When  Great  Hitiwatha  ceased  oration. 
Was  never  seen  by  mortal  on  this  eurth. 

VII. 
Then  there  stood  u])  to  speak   a  royal  form. 
With  crowned  head,  and  sceptre  of  great  might; 
All  eyes  turned  on  him,  and  then  on  her. 
Who  alone  knew  the  spirit  that  would  speak. 
Then  the  sweet  Goddess  of  Liberty 
Spoke  and  said :  "Great  Spirit  of  George  the  Third, 
King  of  the  mother  country,  from  whose  grasp 
Our  fathers  snatched  their  liberties, 
Will  now  address  this  vast  convocation." 

'The  King  of  many  thrones  of  other  days, 

Whose  edicts  many  of  the  spirits  heard 

In  colonial  years,  and  older  wars, 

Spoke  and  said  :  "Sitirits  of  the  grent  and  brave. 

To  my  kingdom  ye  all  once  belonged ; 
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Great  Britain  was  j'Oiir  rnother,  guardian, 

When  as  feeble  children  you  cried  for  help;  ' 

But  growing  strong,  ungrateful  ye  rebell'd. 

Freedom  3'e  gained,  and  built  3'our  Natiou, 

But  3'ou  would  allow  no  royal  builders, 

With  well  trained  skill  in  nation  building, 

To  raise  a  throne  for  a  crowned  center. 

Your  country's  shattered,  ruined  by  a  curse. 

Too  many  rulers,  too  many  centers; 

Strange  thatvour  States  have  stood  so  much.  So  long. 

From  imagined  tj'rannj'  to  license,  , 

Your  people  fled  and  called  it  liberty.  "   ■'''■'  "'  ^.'■'-'*f  ^i"'^  f' 

So  extreme  begets  extreme,  with  mankind,    '''^  '•'"''^'-•. 

The  same  in  ever}'  laud  on  this  earth.  '"  ""  ■■'"'• 

Freedom  though  bj*  rebellion  it    was  gain'd,  ■'-• 

Inspired  you  all  to  wanton  revenge  '- ' ' 

Against  my  great  kingdom,  3'OHr  mother  land;    '''^ 

So  3'ou  built  3'our  States  and  your  great  Nation,  ""'• 

Not  on  the  rock,  but  on  the  crumbling  sand.  '   ' 

Your  house  has  fallen,  your  faith  is  failing.  ■■/  ■ 

Liberty  without  the  governing  sword,  '■^  ■•''''--* 

Is  never  libert3'-  long,  but  sure  death.  -•*    '  ''•"« 

The  governing  sword,  to  guard  that  liberty, '     "■'  '- 

Must  rule  the  free;  then  liberty  is  life.  "'"  '  ^•-" 

When  all  the  people  rule,  then  thev  ruin,        '   ''■"•* 

Now,  dear  Goddess  of  Libert3%  bring  back 

Columbia's  erring  sons  to  reason. 

Don't  the3'  all  look  longingly  to  Britain, 

•Great  mother  land,  and  wish  they  were  again 

Ruled  by  England's  all  powerful  Queen  ?" 

And  here  a  lesson  I.  the  dreamer  learn'd. 

As  I  gaz'd  on  the  assembled  spirits:  ■  '■  "'  ''""  " 

;I  saw  that  great  heroes  of  other  times,     •'     '■ 

Who,  in  the  fights  of  life  were  enemies, 

Were  now  friends,  in  their  free  spiritual  life. 

Death,  which  had  knock'd  awa3^  the  mcjrtal  flesh. 

And  rolling  years,  which  had  buried  hatred. 

And  higher  life  with  increasing  wisdom, 

And  love,  had  made  the  immortals  one  race; 

For  no  one  cried:  "Down  with  Hiawatha," 

And  no  one  hiss'd  or  hated  George  thtt  Third, 

Who  were  of  old  both  hunted  and  hooted. 

In  the  struggles  of  colonial  da3's ; 

But  when  they  stood  up  and  spoke  earnest  words. 

The  Goddess  and  all  the  spirits  gave  heed, 

And  the  commotion  which  moved  the  spirits, 

As  the  speakers  spoke,  was  caused  by  truth. 

VIII. 

And  then  I  looked  and  saw  another  form. 
Standing  erect  with  wise  intent  to  speak. 
And  all  the  host  bent  forward  to  listen  ; 
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For  all  saw  greatness  written  on  his  brow.  t,^ 

Then  the  fair-formed  Goddess  of  Liberty      ■ 

Spoke  and  said:  "Alexander  Hamilton, 

The  martyred  hero,  friend  of  Washington,        "^ 

Will  now  break  the  silence  that  sealed  his  lips    '         '  "•  "  ■  '    ;'  -■iiij 

With  blood  from  the  hands  of  murderous   Burr"  ,.,,,  I,.. 

And  the  heroic  statesman  speaking,  said  : 

"Ijoin'd  Columbia's  patriot  bands. 

Who  struck  for  freedom  in  Revolution. 

I  stood  not  idle  b\-  when  patriots  laid 

The  corner  stone  of  Liberty's  temple; 

And,  though  the  cement  was  patriotic  Ijlood, 

I  saw  they  would  build  with  hands  too  careless, 

That  temple;  and  warned  them  of  the  danger; 

'Strong,'  said  I,  'must  be  the  foundation  stones; 

Strong  must  be  the  structure  from  base  to  cap,  "  '        ' '   '  ' 

Of  the  world's  greattemple  of  Liberty,  _"■:  '.■.'<.    ]'m'' 

Wherein  so  many  peoples  and  races,  ,;,,., 

So  many  creeds  and  faces,  shall  worship.' 

I  struck  hard  blows  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

To  gain  for  Columbia  her  freedom  ; 

I  struck  with  tongue  and  pen,  as  with  my  sword. 

The  foes  of  my  country,  whose  ambition 

Would  sever  the  blood-seal'd  Union  of  States.  ■ 

Thus  fighting  for  strong  freedom  I  was  slain. 

Not  upon  the  field  of  furious  battle. 

Amidst  the  fiery  hosts  of  cruel  war; 

But  I  fell  down  and  bled  m}*  life  away. 

Before  a  foe  who  led  the  builders  astray. 

Whose  ambition  to  gain  a  selfish   end, 

Struck  me  to  the  ground  with  a  traitorous  hand. 

Aly  life-blood  flowed  warm  in  the  mortar  pit. 

And  was  taken  thence  by  nation  builders. 

And  laid  as  cement  in  the  solid  walls ; 

But  yet  the  building  broke — it  has  fallen  ; 

And  with  itfell  myriads  of  the  brave. 

Let  Columbia's  bold  and  daring  sons. 

Learn  lessons  from  the  past,  and  build  anew, 

Making  solid  the  walls,  the  roof  o'er  all ; 

Then  my  blood  and  labor  will  not  be  lost." 

When  this  silver-tongued  sage  of  freedom, 

Closed  his  speech  and  bowed  himself  from  view, 

I  watched  the  hosts  of  souls  who  heard  him  speak. 

Some  were  wrapped  in  saddest  confusion. 

As  if  their  consciences  saw  blood  and  death  ; 

Others  smiled  in  deepest  meditation  ; 

For  great  Hamilton  was  their  guide  in  life. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 


°  I^'a,tt  Atkinson  &  Son. 

The  senior  of  this  firm  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  real  estate  transac- 
tions in  Asheville.  A  native  of 
Tennessee,  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, he  came  to  Buncombe  coun- 
ty just  before  the  war  and,  for  a 
few  years,  engaged  in  farming. 
For  a  few  years  he  was  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen. 
Later  Mr.  Atkinson  established 
his  celebrated  fruit  farm  on  the 
Swannanoa,  seven  miles  from 
Asheville,  and  received  the  Cen- 
tennial Medal  in  Phihidelphia  in 
1876,  for  the  finest  fruit  in  Amer- 
ica. At  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  in  Bal- 
timore, in  1877,  he  won  the  "Wil- 
der Silver  Medal"  for  the  hundred 
best  varieties  of  apples  grown  in 
America.  In  1883,  Mr.  Atkinson 
opened  his  real  estate  office  in 
Asheville,  and  has  been  a  most 
judicious,  untiring  and  successful 
dealer  in  that  line.  No  one  can 
calculate  the  value  of  his  influ- 
ence and  operations  in  advancing 
the  progress  of  Asheville. 

The  great  sale  of  lots  to  take 
place  on  the  3rd,  Ith,  5th  and  6th 
of  September,  in  which  100  acres 
will  be  sold  for  building  purposes, 
will  prove  an  index  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  Atkinson's  real  estate  op- 
erations, as  well  as  the  gigantic 
strides  of  progress  in  this  city. 

Less  than  one  mile  from  the 
Court  House,  on  Merrimon  Ave- 
nue, begins  the  front  of  this  tract 
of  100  acres  which  extends  along 
this  leading  thoroughfare  a  fourth 


of  a  mile,  furnishing  some  of  the 
finest  residence  lots  ever  offered 
for  sale  in  Asheville.  This  tract 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  Broad  river,  adjoining  Mr. 
Woolsey's  famous  Witchwood 
Park.  Avenues  and  streets  have 
been  graded  through  this  land ; 
blocks  and  lots  have  been  marked 
out ;  and  the  sale  will  prove  the 
greatest  ever  yet  held  in  Ashe- 
ville, or  in  this  State.  Every  lot 
has  shade  trees  on  it,  and  no  two 
lots  are  just  alike.  No  other  100 
acres,  improved  or  unimproved, 
within  the  incorporate  limits  of 
this  city,  can  present  as  many 
beautiful  building  lots. 

For  further  particulars  of  this 
puj:)lic  auction  of  lots,  see  their 
advertisement  on  the  last  page  of 
this  mai:;azine. 


The  Pinery  American  Cure. 

This  wonderful  medicine  has 
been  tried  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
and  has  never  failed  to  relieve 
and  cure  consumption,  catarrh, 
asthma,  croup,  coughs,  colds, 
throat,  lung  and  kidney  com- 
plaints, and  indigestion.  Con- 
taining no  mineral  or  poisonous 
substance,  it  is  the  best  vegetable 
blood  purifier  in  the  world.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Curtice,  of  Asheville,  N.  C- 
certifies :  ''I  have  used  Dr.  Mc- 
Canless'  Consumption  Cure  for  a 
severe  case  of  catarrh  of  the  head, 
of  20  years  standing,  and  was 
completely  cured  in  two  weeks. 
Have  not  had  the  slightest  cold 
since.  Have  seen  it  do  the  same 
for  others."  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  Dr.  D.  M.  McCanless, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Ifostio,  ISlniiton  «k  Co. 

With  the  above  title  a  company 
)f  young  North  Carolinians,  who 
;ame  to  this  city  from  east  of  the 
.^ki6  Ridge,  some  four  years  ago, 
lave  done  a  great  deal  to  bring 
ip  the  business  and  progress  of 
isheville  to  the  standard  which 
shows  our  mountain  city  to  be 
econd  to  none  in  the  South  in  its 
iolid  and  rapid  development. — 
3ne  of  these  young  men  is  now 
Vlayor  of  xVsheville. 

I  Mr.  J.  B.  Bostic,  the  progressive 
real  estate  agent  of  this  city,  who 
las  succeeded  so  remarkably  in 
business,  is  an  example  of  what 
steady  and  industrious  young  men 
can  do  for  themselves  and  the 
community  in  which  they  live  by 
judicious  investment  and  close 
attention  to  business.  A  native 
of  Cleveland  county,  N.  C,  Mr. 
Bostic  began  business  in  Shelby, 
N.  C,  where  by  merchandizing 
and  dealing  in  real  estate  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  honest 
dealing  and  gained  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  1887,  at  the  age 
of  about  30,  he  came  to  Asheville 
and  invested  about  $2,000  in  un- 
improved plots  of  land  in  this 
city.  This  he  divided  into  lots, 
and  resold  with  tine  profits.  In- 
vesting again  in  larger  tracts  of 
undeveloped  city  land,  which  he 
resold,  Mr.  Bostic  soon  found  his 
capital  increased  to  many  thou- 
sands. He  has  many  valuable 
lots  on  French  Broad  Avenue,  al- 
so m  Lincoln  and  Shelby  parks, 
all  desirable  sites  for  residences. 
His  recent  purchase  of  130   acres 


known  as  the  Burnett  tract  is  the 
connecting  link  between  Ashe- 
ville and  Ramoth.  This  has  been 
laid  off  in  streets  and  drive:-,  and 
will  be  sold  in  lots  from  one-half 
acre  to  five  or  ten  acres  to  suit 
purchasers.  When  this  land  will 
have  been  sold  and  settled,  Ashe- 
ville will  extend  to  Ramoth  iu 
solid  blocks,  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  Mr.  Bostic's  $2,000  in- 
vested here  three  years  ago  has 
increased  to  at  least  $50,000. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Bostic,  a  brother 
of  John  B.  Bostic,  and  Mr.  D.  D. 
Suttle.  also  of  Shelby,  N.  C,  are 
in  co-operation  with  the  above 
named  firm.  They  are  all  pro- 
gressive men  of  means,  who  know 
how  by  industry  and  honest  deal- 
ing to  make  their  capital  double 
itself  every  few  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  good  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  country.  This  is 
the  kind  of  men  the  Lyceum  de- 
lights to  praise. 

Both  by  private  and  public  auc- 
tion sales,  these  gentlemen  are 
ever  ready  to  accommodate  those 
who  are  searching  for  Asheville 
real  estate.  They  do  not  seek 
fabulous  prices,  but  are  content 
with  quick  sales  and  sure  profits. 

They  have  a  valuable  tract  of 
land  six  miles  from  Asheville,  on 
the  Swannanoa  river,  which  they 
have  divided  for  sale  in  lots  and 
small  tracts,  at  a  point  where  a 
village  is  sure  to  spring  up.  Per- 
sons visiting  Asheville  should  call 
on  John  B.  Bostic,  at  his  office  on 
Court  Place,  over  the  store  of 
Bostic  Bros.  *k  Wriiiht. 


Xlie  l^y<;eiii»  lL<il>:*iiry. 

The  publisher  of  the  Lyceum  is 
engaged  in  preparinsr  oontvil)ii- 
tions  to  our  national  litei'.-iture 
from  southern  authors  in  the  form 
of  cheap  publications,  to  l^e  styled 
The  Lyceum  Library. 

No.  1  is  the  MuRRELL  Olax,  a 
thrilling  new  story,  givms:  the 
life  and  adventures  of  the  famous 
John  A.  Murrell,  the  nioniitaiu 
robber,  no\v  ready  for  circulation. 
Fourteen  chapters,  price  ten  c(Mits 
per  copy.  '  T'  r; 

No.  2   is  The  Sable  War.  por- 
tions of  which  appear  frommonth 
to  month  in  the  Lyceu?.:.     It  i^an 
original     epic     poem,    narrating 
scenes   of   the  ureat  '"ivil  w;  v  for 
and   against    bla<'k   slavery,  bv  a 
confederate  soldi ei".      It  will  con- 
tain  about   twf^nty  chapters  and 
the  author's  re;il  naniM.  This])nb- 
lication    iS;  .now  in  jjress  and  will 
soon     be    ready    for   circulation. 
Price,  ten  cents  per  copy. 
Address  the  Lyceum, 
.73  North  M.iiu  St.. 
;.  '       Asheville.  N.  C. 

Enclose  silver  or  starajt^  for 
copies. 


KllOl'tliidlKl    Wl'itiliS'o 


Shorthand  writing  thoroughly 
taught  by  mail,  special  attention 
given  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  a 
state  of  high  perfection  in  the 
art.  For  terms  and  particulars 
send  ten; cents  (silver)   to 

"-  '.     C.  E.  Davenpokt.- 
Blacksbura.  S.  C. 


IVliat  >!*    SI    Nsmitary   IPliinitoer? 

A  Sanitary  Plumber  is  one  who 
ha«  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ven- 
tilatioiv  and  drainage,  based  on 
the  Intent  scientitic  research  and 
methods.  To  employ  him  is  to 
save  in  many  cases  the  necessitj^ 
of  callinu'  in  the  physician,  as 
nothing  is  so  dangerous  in  a  house 
as  defective  plumbing.  Of  course 
when  you  want  tirst-class  plumb- 
inir  material  and  thorough  work- 
mau'ship  you  will  call  on  us.  We 
have  'samples  of  sanitary  basins 
and  closet^  in  working  order  in 
our  stove,  which  we  shall .  be 
pleased  to  =hoAV  and  explain  if 
you  will  call  and  see  us,  whether 
you  buv  or  not. 

\V(^  are  ;ilso  asents  for  the  cele- 
brated Richard'^on  &  Boynton  Oo. 
•'Hot  Air  Furnaces"  and  '-Perfect'^ 
Hot  WaT(-r  Heater^;  H.  B.  Smith 
Co.  Met>M-  Steam  Heaters;  Mit- 
chell &  Vance  Co.'s  Gas  Fixtures, 
and  Penna.  Globe  Gas  Light  Co.'s 
-Koyar'  Gn-  Machines,  samples 
of  which  we  have  in  stock.  Be 
sure  and  call  on  us  before  pur- 
chasinii',  that  you  may  get  the 
best  wlie)i  you  are  building  your 
home.     Ke~})e('rfully, 

Taylor.' Bouis  tt  Brotherton, 

43  Patton   Avenue,  under   Grand 

Opera  House. 

■  ^^  ■ 

Th(^  Asheville  J^vening  Journal, 

now  in  its  second  year,  under  the 

proprietorship  of  INIessrs.  Cleggct 

Donohue.     has     established     its 

claims  by  receiving  the  good  will 

and  patronage  of  the  community. 

It  is  published  at  $4  per  year;  40 

cts.  per  month  ;  10  cts.  per  week  i, 

3  cts.  per  copy. 
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lyir,  W.  M.  Clark,  whose  office  is 

■    at  the  Grand   Central   Hotel,  has 

a  reliable  railroad  ticket  exchange 

in   Asheville   where    tickets   are 

.  bought  and  sold.  He  is  also  agent 

for  accidental  insurance. 

The  Asheville  Baptist  says  the 
Lyceum  tor  August  is  on  our  ta- 
ble. This  literary  mairazine  is 
filling  a  long  ^elt  want  in  South- 
ern Hterature.  Every  number 
gets  better.  T.  R.  Gaines,^  editor. 
$1  per  year.  Address  the  Lyceum, 
) V/i  73  North  Main  street,  Asheville, 
N.-C- ^ !  ,.  .^. 
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,L  .tl'OI  ^ilobts  '-'ami ':$iilu»'cs. 


XIIE    ASHBVlff.I.E   CITIZE^f 

The  latest  local  news.        ,^.   ._ 

The  freshest  State  news^  V  .>  A  O  M 

The  best  general  news. 

General  and  special  comments. 

The  largest- subscription  list  of  any 
secular  paper  in  the  State. 

The  best  adveitising  medium  in  the 
State. 

A  full  staff  of  able  editors  and  corres- 
]3ondents. 

The  neatest,  newsiest  and  most  enter- 
l)risin;j  paper  in  North  Carolina. 

Its  efforts  are  always  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding  and  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  particularly  the 
Western  section. 

v-  Subscription,    $6    per  anuum;   $3   six 
•months;  50  cfnts  per  month.       '         tf 


'm 


F.  E.  Mitcht^ll,.28  Patton  avenue 


has  cisrtainly  wbn  a    fi'ne   reputa- 
—  tion  in    the  line  of  boots,   shoes 
sA  lr^idj.DX?HT't's, '   fnrnishiiigs.     His 
5rr:st0re.,;nearly    in     front     of     the^ 
Grand  Central  hotel,  i-  an    orna- 
ment; to    that    part    of  the    city. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  stock  is  always  first 
class,   especially    in   Ladies'    and 
children's  shoes    and   genfs   fur- 
nishincs. 


.S.  Grant,  Ph.  G., 

iM'  Phrladelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 

-EE  APOTHECARY. 


2+    SOUTH      31 A  IN      STKE17r. 


0: 


Fiirniliifc  sind  C'af{>e«(«i. 

Messrs.  Williamson  &  Co.,  have 
built  up  one  of  the  larg^'st  furni- 
ture and  carpet  stores  in  the 
State,  at  16  Patton  avenue.  This 
store  is  run  successfully  by  W.  B. 
Williamson  and  T.  B.  Doe.  The 
finest  grades  of  furniture  are  sup- 
plied at  this  store  at  lowest  pri- 
ces, together  with  carpets  etc. 
They  have  commeucetl  the  manu- 
facture of  plain  furniture,  and 
the  finest  irrades  to  unlf^-.  Do 
not  fail  to  e:ive  them  w  call. 


If  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  you  can  positively 
depend  upon  tliese  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drugs  and  Chemicals 
will  he  used;  second,  they  will  he  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accui  ately  by  an 
experienced  Prescriptionist;  and  third, 
vou  will  not  he  charged  an  exorbitant 
price.  You  will  receive  the  best  goods  at 
n  very  reasonable  profit.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Grant's  Pliarinacy, 
21  South  Main  Street. 


id:  m  m  m\ 


John  Erwin  &  Co.,  Props. 
On  College,  near  Corner  of  Water  St. 
Betting  and   Swearing  positively  for- 
bidden.       A  PLEASANT  RKSORT. 


Real  Estate  Dealers,] 

THE 

ASHEVIILE  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Offer  Special  Bargains  in 

LOTS,  HOUSES   AND    ACRES. 

Houses  for  Rent. 

Dont't  fail  to  call  and  leave,  or  send  us 
your  address.    We  are  preparing  a  sub- 
division of 

150  Acres  just  North  of  the  City 

for  sale. 

No  Trouble  to  Show  Property. 

R.  B.  HILLIARD,  Pres't. 
A.  W-  Conway.  Sec'y. 

C.  F.  GRIFFING,  Manager. 
South  Court  Square,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


SHERRIL  S  HOTEL, 

HICKORY  NUTT  GAP,  N.  C. 

14  Miles  from  Asheville. 

2,700  feet  above  sea  level. 

At  the  entrance  of  the 

GRAND     CHIMNEY     ROCK 
SCENERY. 

Price  per  day  $1 ;  per  week   $6  ; 

per  month  $20. 
Address, 

SHERRIL  BROTHERS, 

Fairview,  N.  C. 


Fitzpatrick  Bros., 

PRACTICAL 

Painters  %  Deeorators. 

DEALEKS IN 

Butcher's  Wax  Finish  and  Artist's  Mate- 
rials.    Wall  Paper,  Paints,   Oils, 
\'arnishes,  French  GUiss,  etc. 

Masury  Ready  Mixed  Paints  a  Specialty. 

p.  ().   H'JX  45<i. 

No    30  NORTH   MIAN   STREET, 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


B.  F.  P.  BRIGHT, 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  AGENT. 

—ALSO  AGENT  FOR  THE— 

Preferred  Mutual  Accident  As- 
sociation, and  the  Alliance 
Commmercial  Co., 
of  New  York. 

Dr   Battle's  Onice.  .Tohnsiown  lUiiUUng; 
Asheville.  N.  C. 


A. 


S.  GR.\HAM. 


Dentist. 


No.  57  South  Main  St. 
Over  Law's  Store. 


W.  H.  MARTIN, 

FASHIONABLE  BARBER  SHOP, 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Best 
of  Style. 

No.  60,  S.  Main  Street,  Asbeville,  N.  C. 


Bearden,  Ranliin  &  Co. 

General 
Merchants, 

No.  55SoutliMainSt.,Aslie¥ille,  N.  CI 


SPFCIALTIES: 

Bav  State  Boots  and  Shoes. 
Lonfiman  &  Martinez  Mixed  Paints. 
Builders'  Hardware,  Hydraulic  Cements 


THE  LYCEUM. 


Volume  1.     \ 
Number  5.     j 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C,  OCT.,  i8go. 


(  $1  Per  Year 

\   Single  Copy  10c 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 

Tilnnan  R.  Gaines, 

PROPRIETOR  AND  EDITOR. 

Offide  73  North  Mnin  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C 


SUBSCRIPTION: 

One  Year,  in  Advance $1.00 

Single  Coi  y 10  Cts. 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 

Nome   I'lt^vi'Hten    History  in 
Noitlli  Carolina. 

In  the  year  1S80,  the  editor  of 
the  Lyceum  was  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  devoted 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  South, 
with  headquarters  at  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  The  following  is  copied 
from  page  8  of  the  April  issue  of 
the  Southern  Herald  and  State 
Builder^  which  was  the  name  of 
the  monthly  referred  to : 
•'  The  State  Builder's  Ticket. 

For  Governor, 
M.  W.  Gary,  Edgefield,  S.  C. 

For  Lieut.-Governor, 

W.  E.  Earle,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

For  Attorney  General, 

G.  Lamb  Buist,   Charleston,  S.  C. 

For  Secretary  of  State, 

R.  R.  Hemphill,   Abbeville,  S.  C. 

For  Comptroller-General, 

R.  W.  Boyd,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

For  Adjutant  and  Inspector-Gen'l, 


W.  H.  Duncan,  Barnwell,  S.  C. 

For  Treasurer, 

Andrew  Simonds,  Charleston,  S.C. 

For  Superintendent  of  Education^ 

J.  Scott  Murray.  Anderson, S.C.'" 


Then  follows : 

"A  New  Platfoe:m  for  State- 
Builders. 

Whereas,  it  is  now  evident  to 
the  rising  manhood  of  South  Car- 
olina who  are  less  trammeled  than 
their  older  fellow-citizens  by  the 
training,  the  prejudice  and  the 
active  partizanship  of  former  in- 
stitutions, parties  and  hostile  con- 
tlicts — that  a  new  era  in  State  and 
Federal  affairs  now  earnestly  de- 
mands the  rebuilding  of  South 
Carolina,  as  of  other  Southern 
States,  on  principles  so  changed 
from  those  on  which  the  National 
Democratic  party  rests  its  claims, 
that  it  is  not  politic  that  the 
strength  and  manhood  of  the 
present,  or  the  destinies  of  the  fu- 
ture generations,  should  any  long- 
er be  bound  by  'ring'  movements 
to  support  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  that  each  person 
should  be  left  free  to  form  new 
party  affiliations,  or  to  exercise 
his  independent  free  choice  to 
cast  his  vote  as  he  deenxS  best, 
and, 

"Whereas,  the  older  classes  of 
politicians  in  South  Carolina  who 


control  public  affniip.  and  the  tional  parties  now  known  to  the 
ring  conventions  for  nominating  public,  but  each  person  wil!  be 
pul^lic  officers  are  ever  bent  on  left  free  to  vote  in  National  elec- 
the  revival  of  the  hurtful  pi'inci-  tions  as  he  may  think  proper, 
pies  of  State  sovereignty;  and  II.  This  party  shall  be  compos- 
as  thej^  seem  to  be  opposed  to  di-  ed  of  the  progressi\e  men  of  all 
viding  up  the  large  plantations  parties  and  classes  in  the  State. 
and  landed  estates,  that  immi-  III.  This  party  will  appeal  to 
gration  may  tiow  in,  and  the  na-  the  younger  men  of  the  State  to 
tive  working  men  of  the  State  come  to  the  front  and  aid  in  the 
may  obtain  small  farms  and  by  rebuilding  of  South  Carolina,  not 
thus  holding  on  to  their  large  after  the  cuit't  helium  pattern, 
bodies  of  land,  the  laborers  re-  but  after  the  plan  of  other  suc- 
main  as  serfs, the  country  becomes  cessful  free-labor  States — a  thing 
more  unhealthy,  the  population  that  cannot  bo  done  by  the  aver- 
remains  sparce,  and  the  whole  age  Carolinian  of  advanced  age, 
commonwealth  will  be  divided  whose  education  and  choice  pre- 
into  land  owners  and  tenants;  pare  him  only  for  the  futile  at- 
and  tempt  to   reconstruct   old    South 

Whereas,  there  is  no  congenial-  Carolina, 
ity  between  the  northern  and  IV.  This  party  will  advance  at 
southern  branches  of  the  Nation-  once  to  its  work  of  rebuilding  the 
al  Democratic  party  ;  and  as  the  State  on  the  foundation  which 
southern  democrats  are  required  was  relaid,  in  the  reform  of  1876: 
by  the  northern  democrats  to  take  I.  By  choosing  for  State  and 
a  silent  position  in  the  rear  on  county  officers  progressive  men  of 
account  of  their  ''disloyal"  and  the  State  now  in  their  youth  and 
rebellious  record  in  the  late  war,  manhood,  and  such  of  the  older 
and  to  vote  for  such  men  and  men  as  are  known  to  be  progress- 
measures  as  the  northern  demo-  ive  and  in  every  respect  compe- 
crats  shall  dictate,  tent. 

"Therefore,  The  following  plat-  2.  B}^  inviting  immigration  of 
form  is  recommended  for  adop-  new  settlers  into  this  State,  and 
tion  by  the  Democratic  State  Con-  inaugurating  measures  for  carry- 
vention  to  be  held  in  Columbia,  ing  into  effect  wise  schemes  to 
on  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  or,  draw  immigration, 
in  case  said  convention  refuses  to  3.  By  encouraging  home  indus- 
adopt  it  or  one  equally  satisfact-  tries,  manufactures,  and  the  de- 
ory,  the  same  be  adopted  by  an  velopmentof  our  dormant  natural 
independent  party,   to  be  known    resources.  .    .,,. 

as    the    State-builders    of  South      /•  .^^  encouraging  the  bui  ding 

of  railroads,  the   opening  oi  our 
Carolina  :  rivers  for  navigation,  the  digging 

I.  This  party  shall  not  pledge    of  canals,   and   the   inauguration 
itself  to  support  any  of  the   Na-    of  cheap  freights,  etc. 


5.  By  favoring  the  dividing  up 
into  small  farms  of  the  large 
plantations  and  bodies  of  land, 
so  that  men  of  small  capital  may- 
buy  for  themselves  home-steads, 
if  they  choose. 

6.  By  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  reclaim  the  vast  bodies  of  lands 
now  lying  idle  in  the  State,  by 
providing  for  a  system  of  drain- 
age, and  sanitary  regulations. 

Y.  This  party  shall  accept  the 
recent  decision  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  as  to  the  State  debt, 
as  final ;  and  shall  advocate  the 
most  speedy  and  safest  mode  of 
disxjosing  of  the  debt. 

VI.  This  party  shall  oppose,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  carrying 
on  of  public  or  private  enterprises 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  or  cor- 
porations, by  convict  labor  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  the  peniten- 
tiary;  holding  that  i^  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  government  to  allow 
all  such  public  or  private  indus- 
tries to  be  done  by  the  honest 
laboring  classes,  who  need  such 
employment  to  give  them  an  hon- 
est living. 

Yll.  This  party  will  use  every 
legitimate  effort  to  settle  up  the 
State  with  a  thrifty  population  ; 
and  to  made  the  property  of  the 
people  more  valuable  and  remun- 
erative, that  taxes  may  be  less 
heavil}'^  felt  and  more  productive 
of  general  good  in  their  use  ;  and 
to  make  life  and  property  more 
secure  by  having  effective  laws 
well  and  promptly  executed. 

VIII.  This  party  will  look  after 
the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  State,  by  encouraging  the  very 


best  possible  system    of   common 
shool  education. 

IX.  This  party  will  push  on  to 
completion  any  new  and  good  en- 
terprise, and  each  needed  reform, 
already  inaugurated  by  proceed- 
ing administrations,  and,  as  well 
as  possible,  repair  whatever  wrong 
acts  or  causes  they  may  have  put 
into  operation."' 

The  above  preamble,  resolutions 
and  platform  were  read  in  Gen. 
Gary's  room  at  the  Charleston  Ho- 
tel one  night  during  fair  week,Dec. 
1879.  Besides  Gen.  Gary,  there 
v/ere  present  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Shep- 
pard,of  Edgefield,  S.  C. :  G.  Lamb 
Buist,  of  Charleston  ;  Mr.  Moise, 
of  Sumter,  S.  C.  and  several  other 
gentlemen.  The  author  of  this 
document  privately  informed 
Gen.  Gary  that  his  name  would 
be  used  at  the  head  of  this  plat- 
form when  published,  to  which  he 
gave  his  consent ;  but  it  was  not 
published  until  April,  1880,  when 
it  appeared  as  above  stated  in  the 
Southern  Herald  and  State  Build- 
er. That  edition  of  the  paper 
was  sent  broadcast  over  the  State, 
and  the  State- Builder'' s  platform, 
with  the  name  of  Gen.M.  W.  Gary 
at  the  head  of  it,  created  a  sensa- 
tion of  great  moment  throughout 
the  State. 

As  there  soon  followed  a  series 
of  events  that  stopped,  almost 
suddenly,  the  State-Guilder'' s 
movement,  at  least  for  a  few  years, 
retired  to  Gen.  Gary  to  private 
life  and  soon  to  his  grave,  and 
continued  what  is  called  the 
"Bourbon"  or  "ring  rule"  in  South 
Carolina  ;  and  as  this  State-Build- 


e>'\v  movement,  put  into  a  new 
shape  by  Benj.  R.  Tillman,  has  at 
last  triumphed  in  the  Palmetto 
State  ;  we  propose  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  the  Lyceum  t '  give  to  the 
public  some  startling  facts  con- 
cerning the  late  Gen.  Martin  W. 
Gar}'',  one  of  the  bravest  and  no- 
blest of  Carolina's  sons,  which 
facts  will  also  be  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  invincible  Benj. 
Tillman. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Superiority  of  tlie  Anglo-Ssixoii 
Race. 

Fourteen  centuries  have  elaps- 
ed since  the  Saxons  and  the  An- 
gles invaded  Brittain  and  utterly 
exterminated  and  drove  out  the 
inhabitants.  The  conquerors,  or 
exterminators,  if  you  please,  then 
settled  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  people,  a  new  nation  and  a 
civilization  distinct  in  many  re- 
spects from  all  others. 

The  Anges  or  Engles,  from 
which  the  name  English  came, 
and  the  Saxons  amalgamated  and 
formed  a  new  people  and  a  new 
language,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  is  not  the  English  of  to- 
day. An  English  scholar  of  our 
time  could  not  read  and  under- 
stand the  language  of  his  ances- 
tors of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Before  the  conquest  and  exter- 
mination of  the  Brittons  by  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  their  island 
had  been  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  and  had  gathered  much  of 
the  civilization  and  the  Christian 
religion  from   the   great  empire. 


But  the  new  masters  swept  it  all 
out  with  the  inhabitants.  The  in- 
vasion and  conquest  by  the  An- 
gles and  Saxons  took  place  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century, 
and  before  that  date  the  Romans 
had  let  go  their  hold  of  Brittain 
and  left  it  entirely  without  de- 
fense. 

The  great  Republic  had  long- 
since  been  buried  under  the  dust 
of  the  past  centuries,  and  even 
the  grand  civilization,  given  to 
the  world  in  the  days  of  the  great 
poets,  orators  and  law-givers  of 
Rome,  was  so  nearly  obscured 
that  we  might  say  it  had  no  life 
scarcely,  only  in  history. 

Two  hundred  years  before  the 
conquest  of  Brittain,  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  its  simplicit}', 
had  displaced  Paganism  from 
Rome,  but  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, which  we  are  considering, 
even  the  new  religion  had  become 
a  vassal  of  State,  and  had  begun 
to  close  its  eyes  for  its  long  sleep 
in  the  dark  ages  that  followed. 

But  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
had  never  been  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Roman  power,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. They  were  still  pagan. 
They  were  a  war-like  people,  and 
were  noted  for  conquest  and  tena- 
city of  hold. 

Then  let  us  take  a  square  and 
fair  look  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
of  to-day,  and  see  what  it  has 
done  for  the  world,  what  it  is  do- 
ing and  the  prophecy  it  has  given 
of  its  future. 

The  centre  of  empire  for  that 
race  was  planted  fourteen  centu- 
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ries  ago  on  what,  in  comparison 
to  a  continent,  might  be  called  a 
very  insignificent  island.  Take 
your  map  and  look  and  wonder  ! 
There  on  that  speck  of  land,  a 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  family 
]3laced  its  standard,  and  it  has 
never  been  shaken,  Spain,  in  the 
■days  of  strength  and  greatness, 
<?ould  not  move  it.  The  great 
NajDoleon,  in  the  days  of  his 
strength,  plowed  the  surface  of 
all  continental  Europe  with  can- 
non balls,  but  had  to  cower  and 
fall  when  he  met  the  energy  and 
might  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

Yes,  that  little  war-like  band 
that  took  possession  of  the  Brit- 
tish  isles  near  the  place  where 
the  Ctvsars  planted  an  empire  for 
the  world  and  failed  and  fell,  has 
never  failed  or  fallen.  For  four- 
teen hundred  years  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Angles  and  the  Sax- 
ons have  been  climbing  upward, 
conquering,  holding  and  civilizing. 
To-day  that  race  owns  and  con- 
trols more  than  one-third  of  the 
earth.  But  tlie  centre  of  the 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
does  not  rest  now  where  it  was 
planted  centuries  ago.  It  is  now 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with 
the  American  people,  where  are 
to  be  found  five-sevenths  of  the 
race. 

The  two  greatest  powers  on  the 
earth — England  and  the  United 
States — owe  their  greatness  to 
their  predominent  Anglo  Saxon 
blood.  The  United  States  is  the 
richest  nation  the  sun  ever  shown 
upon,  and  P^ugland  is  next  to  it. 
The  two  together  could  buy  near- 


ly all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  every  thing  they  pos- 
sess. The  United  States  alone 
produces  and  handles  more  of  the 
precious  metals  than  all  other 
nations  combined.  And  of  iron 
and  coal,  the  nations  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin  mine  and  control 
more  than  all  other  peoples. 

Look  along  the  line  they  have 
stretched  around  the  world,  and 
behold  the  greatest  navigators, 
the  greatest  explorers,  the  great- 
est scholars,  the  greatest  poets, 
the  greatest  inventors,  the  great- 
est conquorers  and  the  greatest 
anything  else.  We  judge  them 
so  b}"  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. 

A  century  ago  the  English 
speaking  people  numbered  only 
20,600,000.  Now  they  number 
more  than  five  times  what  they 
did  then.  At  the  same  ratio  of 
increase  they  have  made  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  their  number  will 
reach  the  high  figures  of  more 
than  one  billion  at  the  end  of  an- 
other century.  They  have  the 
territory  for  their  increase  and 
the  wealth  to  push  it  on. 

Turn  again  to  the  map  of  the 
world  and  behold  the  lands  con- 
quered, held  and  inhabited  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  !  How  vast 
the  territory !  There  we  see 
North  America,  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Behering  straits,  on  the 
border  of  Asia,  and  from  ocean 
to  ocean  across  the  continent,  all, 
e.vcept  Mexico,  held  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Look  again  to  that 
little  spot  of  land  marked  Euii- 
land  on  the  map  of  Europe,  where 
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that  race  made  its  first  track,  more  than  six  hundred  million. 
What  a  great  contrast  between  The  "little  stone''  that  was 
the  then  and  the  now  !  That  hewn  from  the  mountains  of  Cau- 
speck  of  land  in  the  ocean  !  It  casus  centuries  ago,  is  beginnino- 
looks  as  though  we  might  heave  to  fill  the  earth.  Yes,  the  Anglo- 
it  into  an  American  lake  and  lose  kSaxon  race  is  progressive  beyond 
it  forever  !  any  thing  the  world  has  ever  seen 

While  the  other  nations  of  the  before.     It  has  grasped  one-third 

great  Teutonic  family  have   been  of  the   earth,   and    now   controls 

crowding     themselves    in     their  four  hundred  millions  of  its  popu- 

ancient  homes,  the  Anglo-Saxons  lation  I     It  grasps    to  hold,  and  it 

have  been  extending  and   cover-  holds  to  civilize  all   that   can    be 

ing  the  earth.     They  reached  out  made  equal.    Any  thing  less  than 

and  grasped   North  America,  the  that  it  uses  till  it  gets  in  the  way 

grandest  and  richest  lands  of  the  of  progress,  and  then  it  is  pushed 

earth.     They  gathered  in  the  new  off  into  oblivion,  and  on  its  grave 

continent,  surrounded  by  Pacific  is  written  by  the  hand  of  destiny 

waters,  and  a  new  nation  of  An-  — forever,  forever. 

glo-Saxons   is    born  !     They    laid  Yes,  it  is  destiny — the  survival 

hold  of  South  Africa,  and  another  of  the  fittest — where  the  ''fittest," 

new   nation   of    the   same    blood  after  having  used   inferior  types 

and  same   energy  begins    to    ap-  of  humanity  till  they  got   in    the 

pear.  way    of    a     higher     civilization, 

When    populations      begin    to  tramples  them  to   the    dust,   and 

crowd  till    elbows   touch   in   the  rears  on  their   fossils   the    monu- 

nations   of    Teutonic   and  Celtic  ments  of  a  higher  manhood.     All 

blood,  they  have  to  find  room  for  fundamental  law  lies   in   nature, 

homes  in  lands  prepared  and  of-  and  reads  out  the  destiny  of  races 

fered    by  Anglo-Saxon   explorers  when  they  meet  in  their  struggle 

and  conquerors.     There    they  are  for  empire  or  even   for   standing 

assimilated  —  Anglo-Saxonized —  room  on  the  earth.     And  written 

and  see  and    enjoy   life   under  a  constitutions    of    States    become 

civilization  diverse  from  all  oth-  dead  letters  or  ropes   of  sand,  as 

ers.  binding  forces  when  they  pretend 

Anglo-Saxon  history,  on    every  to  put  the  inferior  on  top. 

page  from  its  beginning  till    now.  The  spirits  of  men  never   meet 

is  a  prophecy  pointing  to  univer-  to  form  an  aggregate  to  endow  a 

sal  dominion.     It  is  possible    and  nation   with  a   soul   of  sympathy 

very  probable  that   another   cen-  for  one  or  another   that   all    may 

tury  will  bring  up  the  Anglo-Sax-  fall  under  the  crushing    wheel  of 

ons— the    English   speaking   jDeo-  progressive   forces.     Christianity 

pie — nearly  to  the  present  popu-  offers    redemption    oii    its     own 

Lition  of  the  whole   world.     The  terms  from    individual    sins,    but 

United    States    will    then    show  for  an  earthlv  salvation  of  an  in- 


ferior  race  that  stands  in  the  way  march   of    An2;lo-Saxon  civiliza- 

of  the  onward  march  of  the  high-  tion  that   crushes  every  thing  in 

est  type   of  humanity,  it   speaks  its  way  that  cannot  be  assimihited 

no     prophecy    of    escape.       The  and  elevated  and  made  equal, 

bloody     trail     of      history    that  The   Hotentot   of  South  Africa 

streches  through  the  ages   of  the  has  no  part  in  the  government  of 

past,  verifies  it  as  a  fact.     We  can  what  was  once    his  country  ;    and 

see  no  prophetic  finger   pointing  the  Anglo-Saxon  docs  not  occupy 

to  anything  in  the  future    lor   in-  that  land  to-day  for    the  good    of 

feriority,  hut  utter  extermination  any  but    ins  own     race    and    tlie 

as  its  doom.  TJiere  are  no  records  benefit  of  civilization, 

of  amalgamation  that  did  not  de-  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  govern- 

stroy.     There  are    no    records    of  ed    India    with  its  two     hundred 

co-partnerships    in    governments  million  people,  for  two  centuries, 

on  terms  of  equality  by  two  races  vrhich  shows   the  vast  superiority 

where  nature  had  drawn  a  line  of  of  the  English  over  that   ancient 

marked        distinction        between  people. 

thoni.     And  to  accomplish  the  in-  Nearly  all  the  great  inventions 

evitahle.  nature  steels    the    heart  of  modern    times  originated  with 

against   pity  and    forbids    a  tear-  the    Anglo-Saxon     race    or    were 

drop  when  the  annihilating  doom  brought  to  perfection  and    use  by 

of  an  unprogressive  tri))e  is  read,  that  people.     They  iuive    banded 

TJie  Anglo-Saxon  in  his    march  tlie  whole    earth    wiih    railroads, 

across  ihe  North  Ainerican  conti-  and  opened  up  instant  communi- 

nent,  could   not   eitibrace  the    In-  cation  with   all  nations    in    their 

diau  in   his    Fold    lor  assimilation  telegraph    lines,    and     will    soon 

and  civilization  i)ecaupe  of  his  in-  have  converted  the    wliole   world 

ferioriiy,  and    tlie    Red  Man    had  into  a  whispering  iiallery. 

to  l)ovv  ;he   knee    to    destiny    and  T.  C   \Vf:stall. 

quit  i  he  earlh.  •♦•> 


The  An-lo  Saxon    unfurled   his  '^''^'o  a*:'?--*  ^vish  (General  s.ev  m 

banner  to  the   breeze    over    Aus-  4-J.ariesion. 
tralian  -oil,  not  to  elevate  the  ab- 

original    thei-e.    but    to  take    his  by  col.  l.  M.  hatch. 
place  and  crowd  him  out  of  life. 

And  what  does  the    late  explo-  [concluded.] 

ration    of  tiie  "Dark    Continent"  When  next  I  was  called    on    to 

by  the    English    mean?     Does    it  give  a  day  to  Gen.  Lee,  I  met  him 

mean  rescue   from    ))arbarism  for  at  Fort  Johnson, 

tlie  negro  race  that  has    made  no  He   rode    that   day  one  of  my 

advance  in  civilization    since  the  horses    called    Richmond.     I    did 

Egyjjtiaus    l)uilt    the    Pyramids,  not  then  know  that  he  had  a  fav- 

more   than    forty  centui'ies    ago?  orite  of  the  same  name. 

No,  it  means  the  restless,  onward  He  had  with  him  Col.  Ives,  en- 


gineer   on  President  Djivis'  staff,  usual  ten  foot  elevation  for   a  60 

and  Lieut.  John  White  Gregorie,  pound  oarronade. 

a  citadel  graduate.  It  commanded  the  entire  front 

1  carried  them  quickl}'-  to   the  of  the  line  to  Royal's,  could   aid 

headwaters  of  Light  House  Inlet,  in    the   defense   of  a  similar  bat- 

from  where  we  had  built  lines  to  tery   down    the  inlet,  and  threw 

the  headwaters  of  the  bold  creeks  its  shell  to  Mrs.  Hill's,  thus  tlank- 

coming   in    from    the   harbor   to  ing  the  work  at  Secessionville. 

Royal's,  say  a  mile  long.  The  work  was  not  finished  when 

As  we   mounted    these   works,  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Morris' 

Gen.   Lee    being    ahead,   walked  Island,   which    it   was    when   the 

rapidly    for    a    few   paces,   with  breaching  of  Fort  Pulaski,  at  an 

quick,   excited    steps,  then  turn-  unusual  distance,  rendered  great- 

ing,  said  to  me,  with  great  force  :  er  care  necessary  for  Sumter. 

"This  looks  very  different.  Col-  After    1    had   lost  command  of 

onel,  from  what  it  did   when   we  the  Rangers,  which  I  did   on    the 

were  here  before.     If  we  are   be-  re-election  of  officers,  I  got  Capt. 

hind    them    when    the   enemy  Murdcn,   a    naval    officer,  to  put 

comes,    they    will     never    cross  the  gun — a  naval  one — infighting 

them."  order,  with  the  breeching  tackle, 

Col.  Ives    kept    saying:  "They  d:c  ,  which   I  had  purchased   and 

are   very   fine.     Who   did    the  sent  to  him. 

work?"  He  reported  this  as  done,  in    a 

I  replied  :  "Lieut.  Gregorie."  letter  now  before  me  dated  June 

He   said:    "Introduce    me.  13th.  1862. 

please,"  which  I  did,  and  leaving  Had  this  gun  been  used  in   the 

Gregorie  to  hear  pleasant  words,  fight  at  Secessionville   we  should 

followed  on  after  tlie  General.  have    lost   few    indeed.      Having 

When  Ives  rejoined  us  he  said  :  studied  the  ground  over  which  we 

"This  is  all  very  perfect.     All  you  were  riding  for  years,  and  worked 

need    here   is    some   flanking  ar-  over  it  for  months,    I    had  but  to 

rangement."  give  Gen.  Lee   my  thoughts  of  it. 

This    was    the   only  suggestion  and  of  the  adjacent  marshes  and 

made  during  the  two  days'  exam-  creeks,  and  leave  him  to  form  his 

ination  of  whicli  I  write  ;  and  see-  own   judgment.      My   own    mind 

ing   the    wisdom    of  it,  I  applied  was   free   lor   other  things.     The 

myself  so  earnestly  to  it  that  af-  light  house  on  Morn-'  Island  had 

ter  a  few  days  of  thought,  during  been  a  great  trouble  ro  me  ;  ride 

Avliich  I  not  only  studied  the  map  where  I  won  d.    go   on  the  island, 

but  the  land  and  wafer,   I    more  in  the  marshes  or  in  the  creeks  as 

than  met  Ives'  want.  might,  it  was  ever  in  sii:ht. 

I  erected  in  the  water,  inacces-  My  fear  \  as  that  we  were  not 
fible  save  by  boats,  one  of  my  so-  holding  Morris'  Island  ;  the  Fed- 
called  spider  batteries,  with    the  eral  leaders  of   an  earnest  attack 


on  Charleston  could  take  his  maps  haps  to  Gen.  Lee,   who  may  seem 

up  into   it,   and   with   his   signal  to  have  given  the  orders, 

corps  direct  every  movement  in  a  I  felt  the   danger   and  was  ur- 

radius  of  twelve  miles,  whilst  not  gent.     They  may  have  yielded  to 

a  man  of  ours  could   move  in  the  my  importunities.    Not  a  despon- 

open,  unseen.  dent  word  passed    Gen.  Lee's  lips 

Ripley   hated   to   allow   me  to  that  day. 

iblow  it  up,  and  I  not  less  than  he;  Charleston  stood  essentially  se- 

bnt  as    I    rode    that   day  I  called  cure.     "We    knew   exactly    where 

'Gen.   Lee's   attention  to  it.  as  of-  other  work   should   be   done  and 

.ten    as    was    proper.      Later  on  I  we  had  the  time  and  means  to  do 

:got  the  order   and  rliree  hundred  it.     No  Federal  power  could  have 

pounds  of  powder  for   the   work,  prevented  us. 

which  I  did  with  two  hundred  and  Not  one  tenth  of  what   was  af- 

fifty,  saving  the  rest  for  the  Con-  terwards    wasted   was    necessary, 

federacy.  or  ever  will  be,  for  its  defense  in 

Going  up  Long  Island  in  the  the  future. 
'October  following  the  surrender  Gen.  Wolseley  has  well  said 
I  met  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  the  Coast  that  the  operations  around  Char- 
Survey,  who  greeted  me  cordially,  lestou  seem  at  present  of  more 
saying,  "Commodore  Rodgers  is  importance  to  the  military  stud- 
on  board  ;  1  should  l)e  glad  to  have  ent,  European  or  American,  than 
yon  meet  him."  any  others  in  our  war. 

Replying  that  it  would  give  me  There  is  much  of  deepe>^t  inter- 
much  pleasure  and  that  I  would  est  to  all  Americanswhichneither 
wait  for  them  in  the  after  part  of  fighting  or  writing  has  brought  to 
the    upi)er   cabin,    they    quickly  light. 

■came  up    and  1    passed    a    very  Perhaps  our  Government  could 

pleasant  evening.  not  do  a  better  thing   than  to  es- 

During    our   conversation    Mr.  tablish  a  school   for  artillery,  to- 

Boutelle  asked    me  what  was  the  pographical  and  such  other  dttfen- 

matter  with  Ripley  when  he  blew  sive  work  as  must  now.  enter  into 

up  the  light-house.     ''Was  he  out  all  warlike   elforts  as  they  do  in- 

of  his  senses?"  to  all  industrial    affairs.     The  of- 

It  was  not  for  want  of  courage  ficer    for   the    next    war    mu«t  be 

that  I  did  not  defend    my    action  perfect  in  all  matters  of  electric- 

by  taking  the  blame  to  myself.    I  ity,  chemistry,  in  fact,  in  all  the 

simply  did  not    want  to  interrupt  new  knowledge  of  the  day. 

the  conversation  a«    it   was  going  It  will    require    trained    minds 

-on,  and  of  which  the  Commodore  for  this,  and    who   hiive    we  so  fit 

was  doing  the  nio^t.  for  it    a'^    our    educated    infantry 

I  have  often    since  wished  that  and    cavalry    officers,    and    su(;h 

I  had  done  so.  and  I  do  it  now,  in  highly  educated    men  as  will  de- 

simpl  •  justice  to  Ripley  and,  per-  vote  themselves   as  amateur  stu- 
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dents   for   the  defense    of    their  there  existed  a  people  who  passed 

country.  their  lives  chiefly  as  tillers  of  the 

Such  students  should  be  allow-  soil  and  herdsmen.  Their  days 
ed  a  place  for  a  few  weeks  of  each  were  not  passed  in  continual 
3"enr,  and  their  attendance  in  such  peace,  for  they  hn<l  repeated  con- 
school  should  l>e  taken,  by  both  tlicts  with  the  original  possessors 
people  and  Government,  as  evi-  of  the  soil  whom  fhey  were  grad- 
detice  of  fitness  for  command  iialjy  driving  out.  They  were  di- 
among  volunteers.  vided   into    numerous   clans   and 

Our  cavalry  and   infantry    offi-  petty  tribes,  i-uled  over  by  chiefs 

cersshonlil  be  keptupto  such  stud-  and  kings,  who   were  patriarchal 

ies,  to  pursue  which  their   educa-  in  their  methods  of  ruling.     Bar- 

tion  so  lits  them.  ley  and  wheal  were  the  chief  ar- 

What   place    so    fitted    foi'  this  ti(des   of  food,   and    mead    made 

school  as  the  vicinity  of   Charles-  from  honey   cheered  them    after 

ton,    with    its    le;^sons    from   pnst  their    dnily    toil.       Woman    was 

wars,  its  perfect  maps,  and    great  highly  esteemed  ;  she  shared  alike 

facilities  for   examination  by  wa-  the  labors  and    pleasures    of   her 

ter  aiul  land.  husband  and    was    in    no  way  de- 

This  combined  knowledge  of  nied  the  privileges  which  he  en- 
land  and  water  is  a  necessity, the  joyed. 

want  of  which    was    the   cause  of        Along    with    the    political  rule 

all  our  troubles.  the  priestly  ofiice  was  of  high  im- 

Finally,  the  perfectly  under-  portance,  which  was,  to  a  certain 
standinir  of  the  coast  from  Bulls  extent,hereditary,but  did  notpos- 
to  the  Stono  would  enable  us  to  sess  the  harmful  feature  of  caste, 
see  at  a  glaiu-e  the  true  points  for  The  religious  belief  of  the  people 
defense  of  almost  all  our  country  consisted  chiefly  in  the  worship- 
from  Norfolk  to  Florida.  No  of  the  principal  forces  of  nature- 
cheaper  or  more  certain  defense  wJiich  were  regartled  as  possess- 
for  our  coast  can  be  devised.  ing  power  and  reason  superior  to- 

The  sand  is  always  there;    the  that  of  man.     Indra,  ruler  of  the 

where  to  throw  it  comes  only  with  clouds,  and  Agni,  god  of  fire,  who 

the  study  of  many  things — tlie  old  was  invoked  as  an  inmate  of  the 

as  well  as  the  new — in  war.  household,  were   the    two    chieily 

L.  M.  Hatch.  reverenced.       Among   the    lesser 

--~--  deities  were  Dyaus   Pitar,  Father 

SsiH.^Urit  i^iierufurc.  Heaven,   Varuna — a    personiflca- 

About    two    thousand    or  more  tion    of  the   all-embracing  firma- 

years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  ment.  Mitra,  the  light  of  day,  and 

that  fertile  tract  of  land  ranging  Savitar,  the  revivifying  sun.  Such 

from  tiie  waters  of  the  mighty  In-  were  the  ancient  Hindus,  the  peo- 

dus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  pie  wlio  spoke  the  Sanskrit  tongue. 

the  ''Land  of    the  Seven    llivers,''  the    onlv    sarvivinir   dauiihter    of 
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the  original  Indo-European  Ian-  erature  by  not  less  than  a  thou- 
guage.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  sand  years  and  throw  great  light 
literary  productiveness  of  such  a  upon  the  civil  institutions,  the 
deeply  religious  people  should  hrst  manners  and  customs,  the  primi- 
exhibit  itself  in  hymns  in  which  five  ideas  and  mythologic  fancies, 
they  could  praise  their  gods  and'  and  the  religious  nature  of  tliat 
accompany  the  rites  of  their  sim-  far-otf  race  which  was  the  com- 
pie  worship.  This,  therefore,  was  mon  mother  of  us  all.  They  were 
the  nature  of  the  first  Indo-Euro-  early  ascribed  to  divine  revela- 
pean  literature.  These  hymns  tion — '*the  self-evident  word  pro- 
were  learned  by  the  priestly  caste  ceeding  out  of  the  month  of  God, 
and  were  handed  down  from  gen-  this  is  the  Veda" — and  are  the 
eration  to  generation  by  oral  tra-  foundation  of  p]rahmanical  reli- 
dirion,  and  new  ones  were   added  gion. 

as  their  ideas  of  the  gods  expand-  There  are  attached  to  the 
ed.  Tiius  the  mass  was  ever  several  samhitas  of  the  Yedas 
growing  and  the  uses  it  was  put  certain  prose  works  which  explain 
to  became  more  varied  to  suit  the  the  meanings  of  certain  details 
worship  of  the  people,  which  was  and  utterances,  and  describe 
becoming  more  and  more  mystic  religious  ceremonies,  indulg- 
and  intricate.  At  last,  to  suit  the  ing  in  speculations  of  various 
purposes  of  worship,  collections,  sorts  and  giving  a  large  number 
or  samhitas  of  the  vast  amount  of  of  legends.  These  were  regard- 
hymn  niaterial,  were  made  into  ed  as  sacred,  also  and  studied  in 
what  are  known  as  the  four  Ye-  connection  with  the  Yedas.  They 
das,  which  were  regarded  as  the  were  called  Brahmanas,  as  relat- 
source  of  all  their  sacred  litera-  ing  to  the  Brahman  or  worship, 
ture.  The  Yedas  are  written  in  and  are  valuable  in  giving  knowl- 
an  Iambic  measure  of  eight  sylla-  edge  of  primitive  Indian  institu- 
bles  and  are  styled  as  follows  :  (1)  tions  and  as  exhibiting  the  prose 
the  Rig-Yeda,  or  the  Yeda  of  the  of  an  early  Indo-European  branch, 
hymns,  expressing  the  relation  A  very  important  portion  of  the 
between  man  and  God ;  (2)  the  Brahmanas  are  the  Aranyakas, 
Sama-Yeda,or  the  Yeda  of  chants,  for  the  use  of  the  Yanaprasthas, 
containing  pieces  arranged  as  or  those  who  have  retired  into  the 
chants  for  worship ;  (3)  the  Ya-  forests  to  live  the  life  of  hermits,. 
jar-Yeda,  or  Yeda  of  sacrificial  and  the  Upanishads,  being  the 
formuhe,  containing  instruction  oldest  treatises  of  a  speculative 
for  ceremonies  of  worship;  (4)  nature  on  religious  or  metaphysi- 
the  Atharva-Yeda,  or  Yeda  of  the  cal  subjects. 

Atharvans,   a  legendary   priestly        The    time   in    wiiich  the  Yedas 

family.  and  those  treatisesconnectcd  with 

The     Yedas     are    the    earliest  them  were  written  extended  over 

documents  of   Indo-European  lit-  centuries,  the  last  period  of  which 
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was  known  as  that  of  Sutra  liter-  in  its  original  purity.  But  among 
ature.  Sutra  signifies  "line  rule,"  the  common  people,  who  possess- 
and  stands  for  a  literature  com-  ed  no  models  to  which  to  conform 
posed  in  a  very  concise  and  enig-  their  language,  it  was  very  nat- 
matical  form.  The  object  of  the  ural,  as  in  all  living  languages, 
Sutras  was  to  gather  up  whatever  that  changes  gradually  occurred, 
knowledge  there  was  then  float-  corruptions  crept  in,  inflections 
ing  about  in  the  old  Brahmanic  dropped  off  and  syntactical  rules 
settlements  or  Parishads.  The  changed,  until  at  last  there  were 
Sutra  period  was  about  500  B.  C.  among  the  same  people  two  dis- 
They  treat  in  part  of  the  great  tinct  languages.  Thp  Sanskrit, 
sacrificial  ceremonies;  also,  on  an  inheritance  of  the  past,  possess- 
such  subjects  as  phonetics,  gram-  ing  no  life,  held  from  change  b}^ 
mar,  etymology,  metre,  manners  strict  grammatical  rules  and  con- 
and  customs,  astronomy,  geome-  fined  to  special  uses  ;  and  what  is 
try  and  philosophy.  Their  obser-  known  as  the  Prakrit,  the  vernac- 
vations  are  original  and  are  very  ular  of  the  people,  full  of  life  and 
valuable  to  any  student  of  these  vigor,  changing  daily  to  suit  the 
subjects  in  our  day.  From  the  convenience  of  those  who  spoke 
rules  of  domestic  ceremonies  arose  it.  The  Sanskrit,  however,  though 
later  metrical  law-books,  the  most  artificial  and  dead  because  de- 
noted of  which  is  known  as  the  prived  of  popular  support,  was 
"'Institutes  of  Mann,"  who  \vas  nevertheless  "taught  in  the  Brah- 
f'abled  to  have  preserved  the  Ye-  manic  schools  of  India  amid  the 
das  from  destruction  in  the  Hin-  babel  of  modern  dialects,  its  de- 
du  deluge.  scendants,"  just  as  the  Latin  lan- 
From  the  nature  of  the  litera-  guage  is  now  used  as  the  common 
ture  mentioned  it  is  very  easy  to  property  of  educated  people, 
see  how  natural  it  was  for  it  to  This  change  from  Sanskrit  to  Pra- 
become  the  exclusive  possespion  krit  had  taken  place  by  the  third 
of  a  priestly  caste  and  known  less  century  B.  G.  and  the  ancient  re- 
and  less  Iw  the  common  people,  ligion  of  the  Yedas  had  devel- 
The  priests  regulated  their  ac-  oped  into  Buddhism,  by  which  it 
tions  by  its  teachings,  learned  the  was  superseded.  But.  though  no 
Vedas  by  heart  and  handed  it  longer  used  as  avernacular,Sans- 
downbyoral  tradition.  In  this  krit  was  still  the  language  in 
way  the  Avritings  were  preserved  which  all  literary  works  were 
in  different  Charanas.  or  schools  written.  An  extensive  literature 
of  the  Brahmans,  who  studied  has  thus  grown  up  in  all  direc- 
closely  their  meaning  and  Ian-  tions  of  thought  and  as  the  lan- 
guage. These  works  being  looked  gunge  in  which  it  was  written  was 
upon  and  studied  as  sacred  liter-  dead,  the  period  is  known  as  the 
ary  models,  the  Vedic  language  classical  period, 
was  preserved    among  the  priests        The    Hindus,   like   the  Greeks, 
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have  two  great  national  epics,  the 
Mahabharata  and  the  Eamayana. 
TheMahabharata  contains  220,000 
lines  in  eighteen  books  and  is  a  col- 
lection of  national  legends  work- 
ed around  a  central  heroic  narra- 
tive. It  is  attributed  to  A^yasa, 
the  "arranger,"  The  Ra  may  ana, 
or  Adventures  of  Rama,  one  of 
the  incarnations  of  the  god  Vish- 
nu, consists  of  48,000  lines  of  six- 
teen syllables,  divided  into  seven 
books.  As  in  the  case  of  Homer's 
writings,  there  is  doubt  as  to  its 
authorship;  but  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  Yalmike.  In  Hindu 
legend  there  were  two  dynasties 
in  the  North  ;  that  of  the  Sun,  to 
which  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Ra- 
mayana  belonged,  and  of  the 
Moon,  of  which  was  Bharata,  the 
principal  hero  of  the  Mahabha- 
rata. Other  epics  of  importance 
are  the  Puranas  and  Tantras, 
which  are  partly  historical,  partly 
religious,  to  promote  some  form 
of  Brahmanic  belief.  They  are 
of  modern  date  and  inferior  value. 
The  meditt^val  Indian  poet  was 
particularly  happy  in  expressing 
some  peculiar  mental  or  physical 
situation.  For  this  reason  lyric 
poems  of  no  mean  order  of  merit 
have  been  produced.  Well  wor- 
thy of  mention  are  the  Megha- 
duta,  or  "cloud-messenger,"  in 
which  a  banished  demi-god  sends 
a  love  message  to  his  wife  in  the 
Himalayas  from  across  India,  and 
describes  in  beautiful  verse  and 
pictures  the  places  and  objects 
which  will  be  passed  over  in  the 
journey  ;  and  the  beautiful  poem 
Gitagovinda,  which   is   about  the 


god  Kristina.  Sanskrit  literature- 
is  also  rich  in  didactic  poems,  in 
which  moral  maxims  are  express- 
ed in  single  stanzas,  or  couplets,, 
which  are  the  chief  vehicles  of 
their  ethical  science.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  Rajanitisamuc- 
chaya,  or  "Collection  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Kings,""  which  has  been 
translated  into  German  and  Eng- 
lish. 

The  Hindu  drama  is  much  more 
important.  The  Hindus  ascribe 
the  origin  of  it  to  the  sage  Bha- 
rata who  is  fabled  to  have  receiv- 
ed his  knowledge  direct  from  the 
god  Brahman.  The  first  elements 
of  the  drama  are  seen  in  the  Ye- 
das  where  some  myth  or  legend 
is  set  forth  dramatically  in  the 
poem  of  a  dialogue.  The  next 
step  was.  perhaps,  very  similar  to 
the  Satyr  worship  of  the  Greeks 
and  consisted  in  pantomimic  per- 
formances and  singing.  The  real 
dramatic  literature  sprung  up 
about  the  time  when  the  Prakrit 
became  the  vernacular  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  existing  now  is  not 
very  extensive,  scarcely  amount- 
ing to  fifty  plays  which  can  be 
called  such.  Among  the  dramatic 
authors  Kalidasa  is  undoubtedly 
chief,  and  his  masterpiece  is  Ca- 
kuntala.  The  Mrcchakati  of  Cu  , 
draka,  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
of  extant  dramas,  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  ranked  with  Kali- 
dasas. 

Closely  akin  to  the  dramatic  is 
the  fable  in  which  animals  are 
represented  as  acting  or  speaking,, 
written  for  the  purpose  of  popu- 
lar instruction  and  ethical  teach- 
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ing.  The  most  noted  works  of 
this  sort  are  the  Panca-tantra, 
which  has  made  its  way  over  the 
world  through  Persian  and  Semit- 
ic versions,  and  which  contrib- 
utes largely  to  the  fable  litera- 
ture of  all  Europe  ;  and  the  Hito- 
padesa  founded  on  it.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  is  "Salutary 
Instruction"  and  it  is  attributed 
to  the  Brahman  Vishnusarman. 
The  purpose  of  these  interwoven 
fables  was  to  present  in  a  winning 
manner  a  system  of  good  counsel 
for  a  prince  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  Real  history  linds  no  place 
in  Sanskrit.  The  Indian  mind 
shows  a  strong  tendency  toward 
metaphysical  speculation.  Even 
in  the  Yedas  there  are  evidences 
of  it  and  they  increase  in  later 
writings.  The  relation  of  their 
philosphical  systems  to  each  other 
and  the  age  of  the  text-books  on 
these  subjects  are  still  in  obscur- 
ity. There  are  six  leading  sys- 
tems which  are  considered  ortho- 
dox, though  not  agreeing  very 
particularly  with  the  received  re- 
ligious beliefs.  The  end  of  all 
is  the  same — the  emancipation  of 
the  soul  from  the  necessity  of 
transmigration  and  its  union  with 
the  All-soul.  They  differ  in  the 
means  to  be  pursued  to  attain  this 
end. 

As  for  other  departments  of 
literature  the  grammatical  is  ver}'' 
extensive,  consisting  of  works  on 
all  its  branches.  The  astronomy 
of  the  Hindus  is  borrowed  from 
that  of  Greece ;  but  in  music, 
mathematics  and  medicine  they 
show  much  independence. 


The  number  of  separate  works 
in  Sanskrit,  of  which  manuscripts 
are  in  existance,  is  now  estimated 
to  be  10,000.  It  would  have 
sounded  like  a  fairy  tale  to  Plato 
had  he  been  told  theie  existed  in 
his  day  in  that  barbarian  land  a 
literature  so  much  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  Greece ;  and 
even  so  it  sounded  to  Europe;  ns, 
when  it  was  first  made  known. 
A.  Mitchell  Carroll. 


OF  THE 


A  FAIRY  TALE  THAT  IS  REAL. 


BY  ROWLAND    HOWARD. 
CHAPTER  I.  , 

What  rightly  regulated  man  is 
there  who,  in  traveling  through 
life,  does  not  seem  at  times  exiled 
from  civilization?  The.i  it  is  that 
he  experiences  a  kind  of  soften- 
ing, sweet  vaucuni  in  the  son! — 
an  ecstatic  craving  that  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  the  society  of 
the  more  lovely  sex.  Then  it  is 
that  the  sight  of  a  fair  woman 
is  more  precious  than  gold. 

Such  a  feeling  is  love  in  the  ab- 
stract— love  without  a  special  ob- 
ject— the  heavenly  spark  in  the 
heart  ready  to  kindle  into  a  flame 
at  the  sight  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness in  womankind. 

As  surely  and  as  quickly  as 
sweet  notes  stir  the  soul  to  the 
enjoyment  of  music,  so  does  the 
presence  of  fair  woman  awaken 
the  feeling  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing. 
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What  soldier  does  not  remem-  t  lat  weary  of  my  wanderiuiis  and 
ber  that  months  and  y.-ars  of  ab-  lalwrs  down  in  the  warmer  South, 
senee,  in  the  army,  away  from  I  retreated  up  into  the  ''Land  of 
the  influences  of  s.veet  home  t  le  Sky/'  as  the  Bine  Kidire 
adorned  with  virtuous  woman.  Mountains  o''  the  Carolina-^  are 
produced  this  void  in  the  mind?  fitly  called,  to  re^^t  awhile,  and  to 
Does  he  not  recall  to  memory  feast  my  eyes  on  the  unsurpassed 
how  the  sudden  ajipearance  of  a  natural  scenery  of  the  South. 
little  girl,  a  fair  maiden,  or  come-  The  mountaineer-  of  that  re- 
ly matron,  though  a  stranger  and  gion  mean  by  "the  South"  th(^ 
in  the  distance,  would  arouse  low.  flat  lands  of  the  Carolinas 
this  delightful  feeling?  and    Georgia    which    spread    oiit 

The  traveler    among    strangers  from    below     tln^    mountain-    for 

inherently  feasts  his  eyes   on  the  iiundreds  ol'  miU/';  to  riie  blue  At- 

oharms  of  beautiful    x^ictures    in  lantic— those  plains  wherein    tiie 

real  female  forms    as    he    moves  cotton  and  rice  held- oT  tiie  "good 

through  crowded  streets.     In  rail-  old  times"  ranu  the  year  around 

wa}'    coaches    or     steamers,    the  with  the  !ia[)py  songs  and    shouts 

siglit  of  fair    passengers,    though  of    inulritudioas    negro    slaves — 

entire  sti'angers,  kindles    a    light  t^ie  land  that    produced    Calhoun 

in  his  soul  which  makes  him  gen-  and  Secession — iind   evolved    dis- 

ial  and  happy.     Does  he   plod  his  astrois    events    and    stupendous 

way  along  country  roads,  through  pages  in  history — my  own   native 

valleys  and  over    mountains,   he  land. 

turns  his  eyes  towards  every  house  In  these  olden  times  before  the 

he  passes,  watching  the  yard,  the  war,   and    before    railroads   were 

garden,  the   jjiaza,  the    doorway,  built  into  the   interior,    there  ex- 

the  windows — hoping  to    catch  a  isted    an    unwritten    reciprocity 

passing  glimpse  of  living  flowers  treaty  between  the  mountaineers 

i     the  shape  of  lovely  women  in  and  their  more  aristocratic  breth- 

the    household.     When   he   stops  ren — the   planters,   "down  in  the 

at  the  home  of  some  countryman.  South." 

or  at  a  public    inn,   to   lodge   for  Every  spring  and  autumn  came 

the  night,  how  greatly  it    adds  to  those  hardy  mountaineers  overthe 

his  peace  of  mind  to  see  the  rosy  turnpikes  and  down  the  mountain 

cheeks    of     daughters     and    the  roads  which  led  toward  the  cotton 

gentle  mother — the  jewels  of   the  and  rice  fields,  with  white  covered 

home.  wagons  loaded  with  potatoes  and 

These  remarks  will  prepare  the  onions,  apples  and  cider,  chickens 

minds  of  my  readers  the  better  to  and  eggs,  tobacco  and  w^hiskey — 

appreciate  the  story  I  am   about  often  the  roads  working  alive  also 

to  tell  of  the  "Hidden  Maiden  of  with  droves  of  fat  swine,  horses, 

the  Carolina  Mountains."  mules,  sheep,  turkeys — all   to  be 

It  was  in   the  Summer   of  1882  traded   to   planters   in   the   "low 
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country."  These  traders  from  over 
the  mountains  carried  back  in 
their  wagons  sugar  and  coffee,  salt 
and  molasses,dry  goods  and  grocer- 
ies, gold  and  silver,  1o  make  happy 
their  mountain  homes. 

In  their  turn,  many  of  the  rich 
planters  each  summer  would  leave 
their  winter  homes  in  the  "low 
country,"  traveling  with  their 
families  and  house  servants  in  fine 
carriages  and  wagons  over  the 
turnpikes  to  their  summer  homes 
amid  the  blue  mountains,  where 
they  dwelt  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  mountaineers. 

These  mountains  in  this  way 
became  dotted  over,long  before  the 
war,  with  almost  palatial  homes  in 
close  proximity  to  the  rude  log 
houses  of  the  natives  of  these 
highlands.  On  the  lofty  table 
lands  and  in  the  lovely  valleys 
some  beautiful  mountain  villages 
thus  sprang  into  existence. 

Such  are  the  towns  of  Hender- 
sonville  and  Flat  Rock,three  miles 
apart,  on  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  Henderson  county.  The  first 
named  place  is  inhabited  mostly 
by  mountaineers,  and  the  other 
is  the  summer  resort  of  the  peo- 
ple "down  in  the  South." 

As  a  result  of  the  war  many  of 
those  once  wealthy  families  in  the 
"low  country"  lost  their  estates, 
as  well  as  their  slaves.  Some  of 
these  took  up  their  permanent 
abode  in  the  mountains,  where 
some  of  them  still  live  almost  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell 
will  show. 

At  one  of   the  many  hotels  for 


summer  visitors  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Hendersonville,  I  tookup> 
my  abode  for  a  time.  From  that 
place  as  a  centre,  I  made  almost 
daily  excuisions  into  the  surround- 
ing country,  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, sometimes  in  stage,  but  oft- 
ener  on  foot,  wandering  along  the- 
shady  mountain  roads,  for  miles 
around,  enjoying  the  splendid 
scenery  and  exhilarating  air  by 
day  ;  then  returning  to  my  hotel 
or  remaining  in  the  home  of  some- 
hospitable  mountaineer,  to  sleep- 
away  those  pleasant  nights  long- 
to  be  remembered. 

Leading  out  from  Flat  Rock  and 
Hendersonville  into  the  surround- 
ing country,  are  roadways  which 
pass  through  green  forests  whose 
tall  trees  overarch  and  shade  the- 
highways,  whilst  shrubbery  and 
vines  environ  the  roadsides  with 
living  green. 

One  day  as  I  walked  slowly  and 
musingly  along  one  of  these  roads,, 
at  least  a  mile  from  any  habita-^ 
tion,  on  aj)proaching  a  short  curve 
in  the  road  I  heard  the  pattering 
of  a  horse's  feet  galloping  toward 
me,  but  at  iirst  I  saw  no  one,  as 
horse  and  rider  were  hidden  from 
view  by  the  foliage  that  bordered 
the  winding  highway. 

Suddenly  there  dashed  by  me 
on  a  tine  animal  a  most  beautiful 
young  lady  who  seemed  to  be  not 
more  than  seventeen.  She  was 
tall,  slender  and  graceful,  dressed 
in  a  tasty  riding  costume.  Her 
cheeks  were  as  fair  as  a  mountain 
rose. 

But  in  a  momentherswift  horse 
had  carried   the  fair  rider   along: 
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the  curving  road,  ■aiicl  the  foliage 
shut  her  from  my  view. 

How  lovely  she  was !  How 
charming  to  this  day  is  the  recol- 
lection ! 

"Strange,"  thought  I.  "that  so 
lovely  a  young  lady  should  be 
riding  along  through  these  moun- 
tain forests,  miles  from  any  house, 
unharmed  and  unsuspecting."  I 
afterwards  learned  the  secret  of 
such  boldness  and  courage.  Thf' 
chivalrous  minded  mountaineers 
are  polite  and  courteous  to  ladies 
andincapableof  rudeness  or  harm 
to  them,  and  would  lynch  any 
fiend  who  would  insult  a  lady  on 
the  public  highway. 

When  I  would  ask  those  I  met 
who  the  fair  lady  was  whom  I  had 
seen  riding  so  gracefully  along 
that  sj'lvan  road,  all  would  say, 
"We  often  see  her  passing  like 
some  beautiful  bird,  but  know 
not  whence  she  comes  or  whither 
she  goes.  We  'reckon'  she  is  one 
of  the  young  ladies  from  'down 
South'  who  spend  the  summer  in 
the  mountains.  She  always  bows 
her  head  to  us  in  passing,  and  a 
smile  of  kindness  so  lights  up  her 
face  that  we  all  love  to  see  her  as 
she  gallops  by.  Nobody  in  all 
these  mountains  would  harm  that 
dear  girl."  ^ 

Thus  spoke  the  mountain  folks 
of  this  unknown  sylvan  maid. 

On  my  own  soul  the  image  of 
that  lovely  girl  was  photographed 
as  she  first  appeared  to  me  on  that 
forest  road. 

I  have  often  passed  that  way 
since,  hoping  to  see  the  sight 
again,  and  was  always  thirsty  for 


such  a  fairy  vision  whenever  I  ap- 
proached the  curve  in  the  road 
where  she  dashed  past  me  ;  but  I 
never  saw  the  angel  afterward  on 
that  road  nor  in  that  fashion. 

Yet  in  other  and  different  scenes 
I  did  see  her,  eciually  as  unex- 
pected and  still  more    charming. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Some  weeks  after  the  occur- 
rence narrated  above,  I  started  on 
a  trip  of  a  few  day's  duration  up 
the  French  Broad  river,  through 
Henderson  and  Transylvania  coun- 
ties, N.  C,  to  enjoy  the  splendid 
scenery  and  delightful  climate  of 
that  Eden  of  the  South. 

Having  secured  the  use  of  an 
easy  riding  horse,  early  one  bright, 
dewy  morning,  while  the  rising 
sun  was  still  struggling  to  fling 
his  golden  beams  over  the  moun- 
tain tops,  I  rode  out  of  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Hendersonville,  and 
was  soon  rocked  along  one  of 
those  mountain  roads  which  were 
overarched  by  green  forest  trees, 
fragrant  with  flowers  and  jubilant 
with  the  music  of  birds. 

The  beautiful  French  Broad 
flows  directly  northward  from  its 
source  for  more  than  flfty  miles, 
till  it  reaches  the  city  of  Ashe- 
ville.  Thence  it  deflects  to  the 
northwest  and  empties  into  the 
Tennessee  river  a  little  above 
the  city  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  towns  of  Hendrsonville  and 
Flat  Rock  are  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  or  tableland, some 
2,200  feet  above  sea  level  and 
about  six  miles  from  the  French 
Broad    river.      The    road    along 
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which  I  traveled    that   clay  leads  green   foliage    of    the    forest.     I 

nenrly    due    south     toward     the  came  to   a   cool    rippling   brook, 

source  of  the  river,  amid   the  dis-  which  glides  from  under  the  edge 

taut   high    peaks   of   the  Balsam  of  a  curtain   of   green  shrubbery 

and  the  Hogback  Mountains.  with  vines  interwoven  and  deco- 

This    road    gradually    descends  rated  with  flowers,  whose  crystal 

from  the  table  land  as  it  approach-  water  seems  to   linger   for  a  mo- 

e«  the   French    Broad,   following  ment  in    the   roadway,  and    then 

the  channel  of  Willow  Creek  till  disappear  underneath  the  edge  of 

road  and  stream  enter   the    mag-  a  similar  curtain  of  green  on  the 

nignificent  French    Broad  valley,  opposite  side  of  the  road, 

in  which   is  situated    the    noted  My  horse  voluntarily  stopped  at 

farm  and   summer   home   of  Mr.  this  branch  and   leisurely  sipped 

Lowndes,   a    wealthy  Charleston-  the  cool  water  from    the   stream, 

ian.  He  seemed  to   be  in    no   hurry  to 

From  this  point  my  road  lay  start  again;  nor  did  his  rider, 
along  the  French  Broad  for  miles  The  place  was  certainly  enchant- 
up  the  river,  passing  through  one  ing  in  spite  of  its  lonesome  still- 
valley  after  another,  nearl.y  sepa-  ness.  The  foliage  and  flowers 
rated  one  from  another  by  the  were  beautiful  and  fragrant, 
spurs  of  the  mountains  which  en  Bright  clusters  of  ivy,  Uurel  and 
circle  the  valleys  and  come  round  honeysuckle  could  be  seen  all 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  form-  around.  ''If  there  are  on  earth 
ing  defiles  so  narroAv  that  the  places  where  Angels  dwell," 
roadway  has  been  cut  through  thought  ],  "this  must  be  one  of 
Them.      These    valleys    are   from  them." 

one  to  three  miles  wide,  and  from  Just   then    my    spirited   horse 

Three  to  ten  miles  long.     The  soil  suddenly  lifted  his  head,  bending 

is  as  rich  and  productive  as  that  his  neck  to  the   right,  and   point- 

of  the   valleys    of  the   Nile,   and  ing  his  ears  toward  a  slight  open- 

the  scenery  is  as   fine    as   nature  ing    in    the    foliage.      I    looked 

can  make    it.     These  valleys    are  quickly  over    my    right   shoulder 

inhabited  by  owners  of  the  lands  and  saw  through  a  thin   network 

who  are  noted   for   their   intelli-  of    boughs,   under    which   was    a 

gence  and  genial  hospitality.  pathway  leading  up  the    branch. 

It  was,  however,  before  I  reach-  standing  by  a   spring,   not    more 

ed  the  valley   and    the    river   on  than  ten  paces  distant,  that  same 

that  bright  summer  morning,  that  lovely  maiden,  whom  I  had   seen 

I  unexpectedly  caught   a    second  riding   so   gracefully   along   that 

sight  of  the  hidden  maid  of  these  other   sylvan    road,    only  a    few 

mountains.  miles    distant,   some   weeks     be- 

I  had   rode   some   seven   miles  fore, 

from  Hendersonville,  and  the  sun  Around  this  spring  was  a  small 

had  begun  to   sparkle   amid   the  open  space  in    which   were   some 
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rude  seats.  There  stood  that 
lovely  young  lady,  dressed  in 
light  muslin,  her  dark  auburn 
hair  falling  loose  over  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  face  was  fair  and  flush- 
ed with  health,  the  rosy  color  be- 
ing heightened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  strange  eyes  were  upon 
her.  In  her  soft,  white  hand  she 
held  a  newspaper.  She  had  been 
sitting  at  the  spring  reading  the 
last  paper  that  had  found  its  way 
into  the  hidden  household.  See- 
ing that  the  horse  and  rider  tar- 
ried rather  long  at  the  branch, 
she  had  just  arisen  to  go  away, 
when  the  horse  heard  and  saw 
her  as  she  arose. 

She  lingered  there  only  a  mo- 
ment longer,  and  then  disappear- 
ed, as  I  spurred  my  horse  to  re- 
sume my  journey. 

No  vision  could  have  been  more 
enchanting  to  me  than  the  second 
sight  of  this  mysterious  maiden 
— this  child  of  the  forest — the 
verj^  embodiment  of  beauty,  vir- 
tue, refinement  and  loveliness. 

It  was  not  a  vision  of  fancy — 
not  a  dream — but  a  real  picture 
of  rpal  life. 

My  curiosity  to  find  out  this 
beautiful  mystery,  moved  me  to 
determine,  on  my  return  along 
that  way,  to  trace  this  living  fairy 
to  the  mountain  paradise  where 
she  lived,  if  in  my  power. 
(  Conluded  in  next  number.) 
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p.v  a  confederate  soldier, 
[continued  from  no.  4.] 


IX. 

Sleeping  and  dreaming,  still  on  sacred  ground. 
Where  the  great  spirits  of  Columbia 
Were  holding  their  Centennial  Council, 
I  raised  m}'  form  at  full  length  and  gazed 
Amid  the  radiant  hosts;  for  1  wanted 
To  see  great  Washington,  and  could  not  wait; 
For  I  knew  that  near  the  shining  circle, 
In  which  the  soul  of  great  Hamilton  stood. 
Just  there  the  father  of  his  cotmtr\'  sat; 
And  all  the  spirits  gazed  towards  that  spot, 
Where  Hamilton  stood — Another  was  standing. 
And  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  arose, 
Kindly  greeting  the  great  spirit,  she  said: 
"Thomas  Jefferson,  with  freedom's  sceptre. 
An  eagle's  quill  in  one  hand  and  a  roll, 
The  Chart  of  Liberty-,  in  the  other, 
Just  as  he  stood  in  Independence  Hall, 
Where  I  convok'd  the  fathers  of  freedom, 
To  form  this  Nation,  a  hundred  years  ago!" 
Then  Jefferson,  in  words  measured  by  thought, 
Spoke  of  things  past  and  present  and  to  come; 
"Long  has  my  body  rested  with  the  brave; 
Long  has  my  silent  spirit,  from  on  high, 
Watched  the  growing  of  the  infant  Nation, 
Around  whom  I  bound  the  swaddling  bandage 
Of  life  and  liberty  with  my  own  hands. 
This  the  pen  that  wrote  the  Magna  Charta, 
The  declaration  of  rights,  man  with  man: 
"All  men  are  created  equal,"  I  wrote 
On  this  scroll,  this  chart  of  independenc. 
Another  roll  of  later  date — sadder  fate — 
The  Constitution  of  the  States,  I  hold. 
I  help'd  to  make  it  what  it  was  and  is, 
In  a  council  of  freemen,  j'ears  ago, 
Great  Washington  in  human  form  was  there; 
Hamilton  warm'd  and  warne'd  with  eloquence, 
Then,  as  now,  the  earnest  hosts  around  him. 
I  saw  a  sight  that  grieved  mj'^  anxious  soul. 
Freemen  wrangling  for  right,  in  wrongful  fight. 
In  an  obscure  clause  of  the  Nation's  laws. 
Was  undefin'd,  the  great  black  cause  of  wrong. 
Blackest  slavery,  the  poisonous  germ 
Of  death,  scatter'd  by  pirate  hands,  broadcast. 
When  patriots  were  seeding  all  this  land 
With  freedom's  golden  seed,  for  rich  harvests. 
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I  saw  it  then,  and  trembl'd  at  the  wrong, 
Which  I  could  not  remove  from  law  or  land. 
Black  slavery  slew  liberty  out-right. 
Let  us,  great  spirits,  from  this  council  hall. 
Send  forth  to  our  living  sons  and  daughters, 
Now  treading  the  dark,  gory  paths  we  trod, 
The  same  Magna  Charta — here  it  is — 
Which  marks  out  the  line  of  true  liberty, 
And  beg  them,  in  rebuilding  the  Nation, 
Not  cast  it  aside  as  their  fathcs  did." 

When  immortal  Jefferson  had  i'poken. 
There  was  a  vacation  in  the  council; 
Not  for  rest;  for  great  spirits  never  tire; 
But  music  is  their  delight,  day  and  night; 
And  all  great  events  are  greeted  by  song, 
And  the  singers  are  spirits  in  the  throng. 
So  it  was  to  feast  on  music,  they  ceased. 
Never  before,  such  music  had  I  heard. 
It  pour'd  from  the  hills,  and  rose  from  the  earth. 
And  rolled  through  the  valley  in  sweetest  notes. 
Once  before  I  saw  scenes  of  throngs  and  songs, 
Akin  to  what  I  here  saw  in  my  dream; 
I  had  shed  tears  over  Hamilton's  grave, 
In  the  shadow  of  Trinit^-'s  tower; 
And  rose  up  and  enter'd  that  sacred  church. 
Where  a  vast  throng  had  gathered  to  worship; 
And  down  through  the  spire  chim'd  the  church  bells, 
And  down  from  above  roar'd  the  organ's  tones, 
And  down  below,  from  the  opening  door. 
Came  sweet  song,  and  a  white-robed  choir, 
That  march'd  to  music,  and  stood  'round  the  altar; 
But  this  in  mA'  dream  is  far  better  than  that. 
I  am  sure  now  that  the  singers  were  saints — 
Orphan  children  and  widows  and  maidens. 
Fathers  and  husbands,  brothers  and  dear  sons, 
Who  had  pass'd  from  earth  to  the  spirit  land. 
From  sad  scenes  of  death  in  that  Sable  War. 

X. 

Refresh 'd  by  charming,  celestial  music. 
The  great  spirits  resumed  their  counsels. 
The  Goddess  of  Liberty  still  presiding, 
I,  the  dreamer,  rapt  in  ecstatic  vision, 
Saw  a  stately  form  standing  up  to  speak. 
All  eyes  turn'd  toward  that  noble  form. 
Whose  great  rolling  orbs  met  every  gaze. 
And  flash'd  fiery  flames  of  unusual  light 
On  the  fair-formed  Goddess,  who  rising  said: 
"All  spirits,  behold!  hear  the  great  Calhoun." 
Then  for  a  moment  mov'd  the  mightv  hosts; 
The  nearer  spirits  drew  closer  'round  him; 
And  more  distant  ones  stood  bending  forward. 
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I  saw  the  fjiant  gently  wave  his  hand. 

All  was  still.    Not  an  angel's  wing  was  heard; 

And  then  great  Calhoun,  with  sadness  spoke: 

"I  arose  to  power  in  my  Nation, 

When  this  Republic  was  young  and  plastic; 

Only  a  dozen  years  had  great  Washington 

Slept  in  his  honor'd  tomb,  at  Mount  Vernon, 

When  I  enter'd  the  National  Councils. 

The  Lion  of  Europe,  driven  away, 

By  our  fathers  in  the  Revolution, 

Was  coming  again,  bellowing  on  the  seas, 

To  crush  the  States,  in  his  disappointed  rage. 

My  stirrisig  appeals  fir'd  the  patriots, 

And  the  immortal  Jackson  met  the  Lion 

At  New  Orleans,  and  hurled  him  back, 

As  great  Washington  had  done  years  before. 

From  the  Council  Hall  to  the  Cabinet, 

I  was  promoted,  as  Chieftain  of  War. 

The  army  and  the  navy  I  controll'd; 

I  found  these  bands  of  national  strength 

Weak  and  powerless,  as  those  of  Greece, 

When  great  Themistocles  began  to  build 

The  strong  walls  of  Athens,  and  fill  her  seas 

With  mighty  ships  and  man}^  fleets  of  war. 

I  made  mj'  young  Nation  invincible 

Against  foreign  foes,  as  he  mtide  great  Athens; 

But  a  great  black  monster  lay  half  concealed. 

Amid  the  marshes  and  hills  of  the  South, 

Poisoning  the  peace,  devouring  the  liberty. 

And  threatening  the  death  of  the  Nation. 

That  hideous  serpent  was  black  slaver^'. 

The  monster  lured  and  deceiv'd  its  worshipers, 

Who  blindh-  adored  the  accursed  idol. 

It  provok'd  its  foes,  who,  blind  to  other  sins, 

Saw  Satanic  wrong  in  black  slavery, 

And  worse  than  Satan  in  its  worshipers. 

The  direful  conflect  began,  and  raged. 

Cord  after  cord,  that  bound  the  Nation  strong, 

Snapt  asunder — I  saw  the  awful  future — 

To  serve  my  section  1  sever'd  my  connection 

With  the  Nation,  and  broad-minded  greatness. 

Black  slavery,  growing  rapid  and  destructive. 

Split  the  Nation  in  twain.     I  was  human; 

And  I  chose  that  half,  the  Sunny  Southland, 

Where  dwelt  my  kin  and  friends,  and  my  fortune; 

For  I  was  held  on  a  pinacle  of  fame 

By  the  popular  will  of  slave  owners. 

To  have  fought  against  Southern  slavery. 

Would  have  been  to  have  fought  against  the  South, 

Whence  came  my  promotion  and  my  home. 

My  greatness  yielded  under  pressing  strife; 

I  have  long  lelt  my  fame  shrnking  away. 

Seen  my  own  tall  statue  covered  by  clouds. 
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Till  I,  whose  name  fill'd  a  grateful  Xation, 

Dwarft  and  dvvinriled.  niitil  mv  native  State 

Was  too  large  tor  my  fame, — Alas,  a'as! 

It  was  black  slavery  that  draiigVI  me  down 

From  the  heiuiit  of  real  trreatness  and  fame. 

When  it  tore  tiie  Nation  into  atoms. 

And  deluged  fair  Columbia  with  blood 

In  the  sad  Sable  War  of  modern  days. 

But  my  name  jmd  my  fame  will  shine  again 

When  you.  Goddess  of  Liberty,  shall  stand 

High  on  granite  pile,  with  bright,  blazing  torch, 

Dispelling  fogs  and  wai-  clouds,  wherein  things 

Magnificent  dwartt,  and  things  small  and  mean 

Seem'd  giants,  and  wrong  for  awhile  scem'd  right. 

While  held  up  by  might  and  gilded  with,  brass." 

The  sau  and  mighty  spirit  said  no  more; 
But,  with  subdu'd  dignity  went  aside. 
Where  towering  spirits  rose  to  greet  him  ; 
Then  I  w£itch'd  the  spirits  who  met  him  thus. 
And  thought  I  saw  round  him  other  great  snuls 
Of  kindred  genius  and  fortune  and  fame. 
,        Napoleon  the  Great,  I  am  sure  was  there; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Marie  Antoinette, 
And  many  other  noble  souls  of  worth, 
VVhose  hopes  were  blasted,  and  lives  exhausted 
B\'  the  entanglement  of  right  and  wrong 
In  the  hands  of  inexorable  fate ; 
But  whose  life  struggles — success  and  fiiilures — ' 
Opened  wide  pathways  for  future  events. 
Which  are  watched  in  their  march  through  time 
By  such  mighty  scjuls  as  these  I  have  named. 
(To  be  continued,  and  published  in  pamphlet  form.) 
[to  r,K  CONTINUED.] 

xiie  i.yoeuni  Library.  tions  of  which  appear  fi'om  month 
The  publisher  of  the  Lyceum  is  to  month  in  the  Lyceum,     it  i^  an 
engaiied    in    preparing   contribu-  original    epic    poem,     narrating 
tions  to   our    national    literature  scenes  of  the  great  civil   war    for 
from    Southern    authors    in    the  and   against    black   slavery,  by  a 
form  of  cheap  publications,  to  be  confederate  soldier.     It  will  con- 
styled  The  Lyceum  Library.  tain  about   20   chapters   and   the 
No.  1   is  the  Murrell    Clan,    a  author's  real  name.     This   publi- 
thrilling    new   story,   giving   the  cation  is   now  in   press   and    will 
life    and    adventures   of    the   fa-  soon    be    ready   for    circulation, 
mous  John  A.  Murrell,  the  moun-  Price,  ten  cents  per  copy, 
tain  robber,  now  ready  for  circu-  Address  the  Lyceum,  73    North 
lation.     Fourteen   chapters,  price  Main  street,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
10 cents  per  copy.  Enclose    silver    or   stamps  for 
No.  2  is   The   Sable  War,   por-  copies. 
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BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT, 


Among  the  most  solid  and  suc- 
cessful real  estate  agents  in  Ashe- 
ville,  Walter  AV.  Gwyn,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Gwyn  6:  West,  stands 
prominent.  He  has  been  steadi- 
ly in  the  business  of  drawing 
new  people  and  capital  to  Ashe- 
ville  for  the  past  dozen  years  or 
more,  and  his  record  show  an  ar- 
ray of  business  transactions  sec- 
ond to  none  in  his  line.  His  firm 
now  has  control  of  some  of  the 
most  desirable  unimproved  prop- 
erty in  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
where  choice  sites  for  residences 
can  be  found  at  reasonable  pri- 
ces. Those  who  are  seeking  in- 
vestments in  real  estate,  should 
call  on  Walter  W.  Gwyn.  in  the 
Legal  Block,  on  Court  Tlace,  Ashe- 
vil]e. 


only  one  dollar  a  year  and  is  well 
worth  the  money.  It  contains  ar- 
ticles on  the  leading  subjects  and 
handles  them  well,  and  has  been 
well  received.  We  wish  it  suc- 
cess.— Roanoke  News. 


Siive  Money. 

Railroad  Tickets  bought,  sold 
and  exchanged.  Cheap  rates  to 
all  points.  All  transactions  guar- 
anteed. Information  cheerfully 
furnished. 

C.  F.  Ray, 
Opposite  Swannanoa  Hotel. 


NhortlisiiKl  Wi'itin;:'. 

.Shorthand  writing  thoroughly 
'taught  by  mail,  special  attention 
;given  to  those  who  wisii  to  gain  a 
state  of  high  perfection  in  the 
art.  For  terms  and  particulars 
send  ten  cents  (silver)  to 

C.  E.  Davenport, 
Blacksburgi  S.  C. 

We  have  received  the  4th  num- 
lof-r  of  the  LYCEr:\r,  printed  on 
-nice  paper  and  replete  with  good 
[reading.  We  have  enjoyed  this 
number.  It  is  issued  monthly  at 
^one  dollar  per  year,  at  Aslieville, 
N.  C. — La  Grange  N.  (7.,  Specta- 
tor. 

The  Asheville  LYCEr:M  for  Sep- 
tember has  been    received.     It  is 


Mr.  W.  M.  Clark,  whose  office  is 
at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  has 
a  reliable  Railroad  Ticket  Ex- 
ciiauge  in  Asheville  where  tick- 
ets are  bought  and  sold.  He  is 
also  agent  for  Accidental  Insur- 
ance. 

The  Gala  Week  Land  Sales  in 
Aslieville  were  the  most  ext  nsive 
ever  witnessed  in  North  Carolina, 
The  lots  commanded  higher  pri- 
ces than  any  previously  sold  in 
this  city.  The  hundred  acres 
which  had  been  divided  into  resi- 
dence lots,  with  newly  graded 
streets,  was  an  unbroken  forest, 
fronting  on  Merriuion  Avenue, 
the  boulevard  of  the  city.  In  a 
short  time  splendid  residences 
will  adorn  that  portion  of  North 
Asheville. 

Back  numbers  of  tlie  LvErM 
can  be  furnished  from  the  iir^t  to 
those  who  mav  wish  titem. 
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In  a  history  of  the  products  and 
commodities  of  our  State,  intel- 
lectual and  physical,  a  chapter 
headed  "The  Poets  of  North  Car- 
olina," at  first  blush  might  seem 
worthy  of  the  same  compen- 
dious treatment  given  by  the 
Irish  historian  to  the  subject 
of  Snakes  in  Ireland ;  chap- 
ter — ,  "Snakes  in  Ireland  — 
and  the  contents  of  the  chapter 
were  thus  briefly  summarized : 
"There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland." 
Thus,  on  the  subject  of  our  poets 
the  historian  might  hastily  write, 
"there  are  no  poets  in  North  Car- 
olina." 


In  certain  aspects  in  which  the 
work  of  the  poet  is  presented, 
this  is  certainly  true.  The  world 
has  not  resounded  with  the  fame 
of  a  North  Carolina  Homer,  nor 
yet  with  that  of  a  North  Carolina 
Milton ;  nor,  in  the  descending 
scale,  with  the  names  of  a  North 
Carolina  Tennyson  or  with  that 
of  a  Longfellow.  The  press  has 
not  been  enriched  with  the  fruits 
of  our  poetic  genius  ;  nor  even  is 
the  coveted  post  of  a  place  in  the 
"poet's  corner"  of  the  country 
newspaper  very  eagerly  filled. 
Our  writers  content  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  modest  platitudes 
of  prose,  enshrined  sometimes 
in  the  forms  of  fiction,  indulging 
sportive  fancies  in  the  production 
of  a  novel,  the  wonder  or  envy 
of  admiring  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, then  falling  dead  upon  the 
ear  of  the  literary  public,  recoil- 
ing back  on  author  and  publisher 
with  the  leaden  weight  of  unprof- 
itable venture  with  added  in- 
stance to  the  self-consoling  ver- 
dict, "North  Carolina  does  not  ap- 
preciate literary  talent." 

We  must  confess  to  a  certain 
obscurity  in  literary  work  due  in 
large  degree  to  causes,  the  force 
of  which   is   readily   recognized. 


Literature  is  a  plant  of  artificial  wedded  to  tar,  pitch  and  turpen- 
growth,  a  kind  of  hothouse  nurs-  tine,  delving  among  the  broad 
ling  to  be  forced  by  the  heat  and  leaves  of  the  tobacco  patch, 
pressure  of  compact  social  and  enraptured  amonir  the  nia 
literary  environments,  to  be  stim-  terial  beauties  of  the  cotton  field, 
ulated  by  example,  animated  by  toiling  along  in  the  various  ave- 
competition,rewarded  by  applause  nues  of  money-winning  indus- 
and  encouraged  by  ampleandsiib-  tries,  what  time,  or  interest,  or 
stantial  remuneration.  To  the  inducement  was  offered  to  the  en- 
large cities,  for  these  causes,  gen-  kindling  of  any  latent  or  trans- 
ius  has  been  always  attracted;  ient  spark  of  genius?  Was  it  not 
for  in  them  an  audience  is  always  rather  the  temper  of  our  people 
hoped  for,  if  not  always  found,  to  quench  such  spark  with  ridi- 
Milton  may  have  been  inadequate-  cule  or  deprecation,  and  strength- 
ly  paid  for  his  immortal  epic;  en  the  universal  verdict  that  noth- 
and  Chatterton  and  Savage  may  mg  good  can  come  out  of  Naza- 
literally  have  starved  to  death  reth?  Such  has  been  the  verdict 
for  want  of  recognition  of  their  and  such  is  the  current  belief;  so 
merit,  and  denial  of  comj^ensa-  that  a  smile  of  incredulity  passed 
tion  for  their  verses.  Their  fate  around  this  audience  when  the 
had  no  deterring  inliiience  on  the  topic  for  discussion  was  presented, 
hopeful  ambition  of  others.  To  ''the  Poets  of  North  Carolina.''  I 
London,  as  the  great  and  only  lit-  hope  to  demonstrate  that  the  ques- 
erary  centre,  the  aspiring  poet  tion  was  not  altogether  a  barren 
still  repaired.  And  so  in  our  one,  though, in  truth,!  do  not  hope 
own  country,  the  stamp  of  ap-  to  place  our  poetic  fame  in  a  very 
proval,  the  gain  of  publicity,  the  lofty  niche  in  the  august  Temple 
seal  of  fame,  must  be  set  or  given  of  the  Muses. 

by   Boston,  New    York  or  Phila-        Verse  making  is  not  altogether 

delphia.     Woe   to  the  vain  meri-  poetry ;  yet   verse  is    the  chosen 

ty  Vv'hich  defies  these  authorities  vehicle  for   the  expression  of  the 

and  trusts  to  the  inflation  of   in-  divine  afflatus  ;  and  from  the  days 

born  genius  to  sustain  its  flight,  of  Homer  down  to  our  times  when 

fortified    only    by    the    endorse-  anonymous  fame  is  sought  in  the 

ment   of   a   provincial   press  and  columns  of  the  village  newspaper, 

public.  the  world    has    been  enlightened 

What  hope  or  chance  was  there  with    the   coruscations  of   poetic 

that  the  humble  State   of   North  genius.     It  is  a  flame  that  cannot 

Carolina     should     twine    poetic  be    stifled,    because   each  writer 

wreathes  around  the  ornate  col-  fancies  himself  the  holder  of  the 

umns  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  ?  Promethean  torch  which  he  him- 

From  whence  were    to  come   her  self  has   snatched   from  Heaven, 

bays,     her     laurels,    her    roses?  Looking  backward  into  the  remote 

Among  a  plain  unlettered  people,  depths  of  the  past,  we  may  con- 


ceive  ihat  the  earlier  poets  may 
have  kindled  the  spark  which  en- 
lightened their  immortal  fame 
from  high  celestial  altars.  They 
lived  so  far  back  in  time  that  to 
them  ideas,  sensations,  impres- 
sions, experiences,  events,  char- 
acters, were  all  new,  and  knowl- 
edge of  them  imparted  directly 
by  the  gods  ;  and  they  expressed 
themselves  Math  a  vividness  of 
vigor  and  spirit  of  language  that 
bespoke  the  originality  and  fresh- 
ness of  novelty  when  poetry  par- 
took of  the  placid  spirit  of  nature 
herself,  and  when  it  was  full  of 
the  unvamed  fervor  of  youth. 
What  they  spoke  seems  reality 
rather  than  invention  or  appro- 
priation. 

But  the  field  of  poetry  is  not 
exhausted,  though  so  early  and  so 
freely  trod.  So  long  as  nature 
displays  her  beauties  or  her  ter- 
rors, so  long  as  human  action 
gives  birth  to  its  tragedies  or  its 
comedies,  so  long  as  human  heart 
is  home  of  sorrow  or  of  gladness, 
so  long  will  the  poet  find  a  mo- 
tive for  his  verse  ;  for  the  tune- 
ful lyre,  touched  by  the  poetic 
finger,  is  the  instrument  that  al- 
ways finds  the  readiest  player,  if 
not  the  most  willing  listener. 

"The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet 
Are  ot  imagination  all  compact." 

With  the  last  there  are  some 
who,  as  one  of  their  own  kind,the 
immortal  Shakespeare  has  said 
have  the  eye  that 

"Doth  glance  from   Heaven   to  earth — 

from  earth  to  Heaven ; 
'And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 


The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's 

pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy 

nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  " 

There  is  a  larger  class,  neither 
comprising  lunatic,  lover  nor  poet, 
who  fall  into  the  rank  satirized 
by  the  Koman  poet  Catullus : 
'"Suffenus  hath  no  more  wit  than 
a  mere  clown,  than  when  he  at- 
tempts to  write  verses;  and  yet 
he  is  never  happier  than  when  he 
is  scribbling,  so  much  does  he  ad- 
mire himself  and  his  composi- 
tions." 

Before  proceeding  to  notice 
such  of  our  poetic  writers  as  are 
worthy  of  memory,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
subjects  which  might  inflame  the 
ambition  or  inspire  the  imagina- 
tion of  some  of  our  native  poets. 
The  readiest  suggestions  to  the 
poetic  temperament  come  from 
the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  na- 
ture, or  from  the  heroic  or  tragic 
incidents  of  recorded  history.  The 
chief  charm  of  much  of  English 
poetry  is  drawn  from  the  first 
source.  It  is  delight,ul  to  feel 
with  what  earnest  and  simple 
faith  they  worship  nature  in  a 
land  where  nature  is  not  too  kind- 
ly ;  how  much  brightness  they 
find  in  their  clouded  skies,  how 
much  exhilaration  in  their  hu- 
mid air,  how  much  vividness  in 
their  rain-sodden  turf,  how  much 
sparkle  in  their  freshet-swollen 
rivulets,  how  much  music  in  their 
sombre-plumaged  birds,how  much 
rapture  in  their  aspect  of  a  gloomy 
and   a   sullen  landscape.     If  the 


English  poet  can  be  joyous  under 
his  climatic  burden,  if  he  can  be 
cheery  under  his  leaden  skies,  if 
he    can    be    grateful    under   his 
scanty  brightness,  now  much  more 
natural  delight  might  not  a  North 
Carolina  poet  tind   in   his    bright 
•  and  varied  landscape,  in  his  blue 
and  sunny  skies,    in  his  gorgeous 
sunsets,  in   his  vivid   foliage,   in 
his  brilliant  flowers,   in   his  ga};-- 
plumaged  and    charmingly-sing- 
ing birds,  and  in  a  picture  spread 
before   him   in   all  its  many  fea- 
tures  of  harmony,   contrast  and 
variety.     Confining  himself  to  na- 
ture  alone,   let  him  survey   our 
State   as   nature   has   defined  its 
various   characteristics ;    let  him 
visit  the  turbulent  ocean  beating 
in   thundering    surge    upon    the 
sandy  beach  ;  let  him  behold  the 
snow}^  flag  of   truce   extended  to 
the  wrathful  sea   by   the   stable 
land,   extended    in    the   form   of 
those   long   lines   of  snow   white 
dnnes  which  stretch  their  emble- 
matic drapery  along   our   shores, 
behind  the  peaceful  folds  of  which 
spread  the  calm,  unruffled  waters 
of  the  inner   bays  and  sounds,  on 
whose  smooth  bosom  float  in  calm 
repose   the   fleets  that   ply  their 
quiet  calling,  or  on  whose  surface 
nestle  uncounted   flocks  of  wary 
wild  fowl.      Let  him  leave   old 
ocean's  shores  and   bring  himself 
beneath     the   solemn   shades    of 
the  dense  pine   forests,   drink  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  sighing  sol- 
itude, moved  only   by  the  sounds 
that  whisper  in  the  boughs  above, 
tender  yet  strong,  suggestion  of  a 
spirit  life  with  which  he  holds  his 


solitary    communion.       Let   him 
then  press  his  steps  onward  into  the 
farther  upland  woods  where  roll- 
ing hills  break  up  the  dead  monot- 
ony of  the  level  iie  has  left ;  where 
verdant  oaks  and  graceful  poplars 
tell  him  he   is   in   the    ascending 
scale  of  the  forest  kingdom,  where 
animal  life  is  more  abundant  and 
vivacious,      where      birds     sport 
among  the  leafy  covert  with  bright- 
er     plumage   and    with    livelier 
song, and  Avhere  the  flowers  enrobe 
the    soil     with    richer  and   with 
gayer  colors.      But  let  him,  more 
than  all.  press  on  his  footsteps  up 
into     the    mountains,   make    his 
quick  way  up    by  those  steps  as- 
cending  toward  the   footstool  of 
the  Almigiity ;  and  then  realize 
at  length  that  he  has  reached  the 
true  fountain  head   of  the  poetic 
inspiration,     where     the   soul   is 
awed  and  soothed  in  the  presence 
of  the  grand  and  beautiful, where 
the  mind  exults  in  the  joy  of  new 
and  untried  sources  of  knowledge, 
where  the  imagination  is  inflamed 
by  new  pictures  of  all  that  fasci- 
nates   in    form    and    color,   and 
where  the  heart  is  touched  by  the 
wealth  of  treasures  spread  out  for 
its  enjoyment  by  the  lavish  boun- 
ty of   the  Creator.     Let  him   see 
these   mountains   robed   in  their 
vesture  of  winter's  snow,  standing 
out   in   strong   relief   against  an 
azure  sky,  and  he  will  believe  he 
has   left   his  mother  planet   and 
looks  upon   fairy   land   in  which 
the  enchanter    holds   his    court, 
changing  all  beneath  his  sway  in- 
to glistening  unreality.      Let  him 
go  to  them  in   the   summer   diys 


wh'-n  they  assume  their  verdant 
garb,  adorn  themselves  with  all 
their  gorgeous  fllowers,sparkle with 
all  their  glittering  torrents  ;  and, 
in  their  placid  loveliness,  he  will 
believe  he  has  entered  unawares 
into  the  happy  realms  of  Paradise. 
But  let  him  go  in  autumn  when 
the  Forest  King  has  touched  with 
dainty  finger  the  dying  leaf,  and 
see  the  rich,  the  varied,  the  bril- 
liant coloring  with  which  he  has 
painted  the  landscape,  more  splen- 
did and  more  harmonious  than 
it  ever  entered  into  the  imagina- 
tion Claude  Lorraine  or  Salvator 
Rosa  to  portray ;  and  then  he 
might  almost  say  in  reverent  ec- 
stacy,  "'eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive"  any 
picture  of  earthly  beauty  in  any 
way  akin  to  this. 

Or  let  the  poet,  leaving  natui^e 
to  less  ambitious  aims,  seize  on 
a  point  of  history  as  topic  of  as- 
piring epic.  Let  him  go  back  to 
the  period  of  our  new  found 
world,  when  all  our  land  was  the 
undisputed  home  of  the  native 
Indian.  Let  him  invoke  the  per- 
iod when  the  first  white  colony 
was  planted  on  our  shores ;  let 
him  recall  Captain  John  White, 
the  planter  of  tlie  colony  on  Roa- 
noke island,  emulous  of  fame  as 
founder  of  a  nation,  yet  impatient 
of  results  and  greedy  of  present 
gain  to  come  from  parlicipation 
in  the  schemes  of  his  Court  be- 
yond the  waters.  Let  him  see  Sir 
John  make  sail,  leaving  behind 
him  his  men,  his  colony,  his 
daughter,  and    the   infant  of  his 


daughter — the  first  white  child 
born  on  American  soil — leaving 
them  all  in  peril  of  the  savage,  in 
peril  of  starvation,  in  peril  of  in- 
experience ;  let  him  follow  Sir 
John  to  England  ;  note  him  as  he 
dallies  in  vain  for  three  long 
years  around  the  Court,  hopeful 
of  gain  and  promotion  ;  and  then, 
in  bitter  disappointment,remorse- 
fully  awaking  to  the  charge  he 
had  so  long  neglected,  and  hur- 
rying back  in  frenzied  agony  to 
find  the  daughter  he  had  aban- 
doned, to  seek  the  colony  he  had 
deserted.  See  him  at  the  end  of 
these  years  turning  his  prow  again 
to  the  new  world,  courting  every 
favoring  gale,  and  at  last  pushing 
with  frenzied  haste  through  the 
inlet  that  opened  upon  Roanoke 
island.  See  him  land,  and  in  his 
blanched  and  conscience-smitten 
face  read  the  direful  story ;  his 
daughter  and  her  child  gone  from 
his  embrace,  his  colony  vanished 
from  existence,  and  not  a  clue 
left  behind  to  fathom  their  mis- 
erable fate.  All  gone,  lost  to  tra- 
dition and  to  history,  submerged 
in  the  depths  of  time,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  long 
centuries,  the  colony  emerges, 
like  a  sunken  river  from  its  un- 
derground channel,  to  reappear 
in  another  and  a  distant  section 
of  the  country  as  the  long  despis- 
ed free  mulatto  of  Robeson  coun- 
ty, now  identified  on  rational 
grounds  of  inference  with  the 
long-lost  colony  of  Captain  John 
White,  intermingled  with  the  Cro- 
atan  Indians,  to  whose  gentle,  ac- 
tive friendship  the  colonists  owed 


their  rescue  from  starvation  or  bition  to  gather  and  present  their 
extermination  by  the  hostility  of  contribusions  in  volume  form. 
other  tribes.  These  are  few  in  number,  and  it 
Surely  no  topic  can  be  seized  may  be  said  the}'  hold  no  stronger 
upon  by  North  Carolina  or  other  strain  on  public  ear  or  memory 
Americar  poet  more  suggestive  than  the  far  greater  number  who 
of  the  grandest  of  epics :  a  new  committed  their  lays  to  the  cas- 
world,  its  colonization  by  a  civil-  ual  ephemeral  ark  of  the  month- 
ized  race  foreign  to  its  shores  and  ly  magazine  or  the  weekly  news- 
people,  a  negligent  leader,  an  un-  paper.  Some,  or  all  of  these,  de- 
natural  father,  neglect,  abandon-  serve  to  be  remembered.  It  is  a 
ment,  despair,  horrors  of  possible  reproach  to  our  intelligence,  to 
massacre,  unexpected  friendli-  our  pride  of  State,  to  our  love  of 
ness  of  a  native  tribe,  disappear-  home — that  the  question  should 
ance  from  histor}^,  and  then,  at  be  asked.  *'if  North  Carolina  ever 
the  end   of  centuries,  emergence  had  a  poet?" 

into  the  ]i2:ht  of  conjecture,  if  not  The  first  response  to  the  in- 
of  knowledge,  closing  the  event-  quiry  comes  from  the  depths  of 
ful  scene,  like  a  children's  s-tory  the  last  century  in  one  solitary 
book,  with  a  happ.y  ending  to  all  voice.  The  very  first  contribu- 
concerned.  tion  to  the  American  drama  was 
But  it  is  time  to  approach  the  written  and  performed  in  Wil- 
real  object  of  m,y  duty,  and  give  mington  in  the  year  1750.  It  was 
examj)le  of  what  some  have  done  written  by  Thomas  Godfrey.  Like 
as  well  as  hint  of  what  others  many  noted  men  of  That  century 
might  do  ;  to  speak  of  those  who  whose  name  became  inseparable 
have  rescued  our  name  from  ab-  from  that  of  North  Carolina,  like 
solute  obscurity,  as  Avell  as  point  the  elder  Iredell  and  Caswell,  for 
out  the  path  by  which  others  may  instance,  he  was  not  native  to  our 
achieve  yet  higher  honors.  Their  soil.  But  upon  it  his  and  their 
names  are  not  many,  it  is  true,  work  was  done ;  and  here  their 
The  lives  of  our  poets  have  not  honors  were  achieved.  In  the 
been  passed  altogether  among  year  aJiove  named  Godfrey  pro- 
literary  roses,  nor  yet  altogether  duced  his  tragedy  in  verse,  called 
among  literary  thorns.  Verses  the  Prince  of  Parthia.  It  is  not 
with  them  have  been  only  the  accessible  to  me,  and  it  is  a  long 
flowers  with  which  they  made  time  since  I  have  seen  any  por- 
more  cheerful  the  arid  paths  of  tion  of  it.  But  the  impression 
business  avocations,  the  adorn-  left  upon  my  mind  was  that  of  a 
ments  with  which  they  made  glad  tragedy  equal  in  vivacity  of  move- 
and  bright  the  plain  or  sordid  ment,  intensity  of  interest,  per- 
course  necessity  compelled  them  fection  of  structure,  strength  and 
to  tread.  elegance  of  diction,  artistic  de- 
Some  of   these  writers  had  am-  tail,   development    of    plot,   and 


faithful  portraiture  of  character  destroyed  all  the  attainable  cop- 
equal  to  any  work  of  his  distin-  ies  of  his  published  volume, 
guished  trans-Atlantic  contempo-  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
raries.  Tyler,  in  his  History  of  present  Dr.  Deems,  the  well- 
American  Literature,  says  of  the  known  head  of  the  New  York 
Prince  of  Parthia :  "The  w^hole  Church  of  the  Strangers.  As  a 
drama  is  powerful  in  diction  and  young  man  he  was  gifted  witli  a 
in  action;  the  characters  are  firm-  sprightly  fancy,  expressed  in  tiu- 
ly  '  and  consistently  developed;  ent,  hiirmoniou'^  and  spirited  ver- 
there  are  scenes  of  pathos  and  sihcaHon.  He  published  a  vol- 
tragic  vividness;  the  plot  advan-  ume,  1  believe,  and  gave  promise 
ces  with  rapid  movement  and  of  creditable  fame  as  a  poet.  He, 
with  culminating  force."  like  Judge    Strong,    had  put   his 

This    was   Godfrey's   only  pub-  hand  to   a  sterner   and  more   la- 

Isshed  work  ;  he  died  in  Wilming-  boi'ious  plow,  from  which  he  could 

ton    at    the    age   of    27,  and  the  not  look  back.      He,  too,  realized 

Prince   of   Parthia    stands  alone,  the  inconsistences  between  a  work 

as  far  as  I  know,  upon  the  pages  of  tancy  and    an  exacting  profes- 

of  XortliOarolina'sdramatic  liter-  sional  life,  and  thus  another  poet 

ature.  was  lost  to  our  iiteuature. 

Of  those  writers  who  have  gat !i-  He  whose  work  was  the  most 
ered  their  productions  into  ihe  elaborate,  his  liight  fhe  higiiest 
form  of  books  there  are  not  many,  and  the  best  sustained,  his  repu- 
Among  the  first  volumes  issued  tation  the  widest  and  the  most 
within  my  recollection  by  a  na-  enduring,  was  Edwin  A.  Fuller, 
five  poet  was  a  '^ollectioii  of  a  native  and  resident  of  Louis- 
smooth  and  elegant  verses.written  burg,  in  this  State.  The  early 
by  the  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Strong,  now  death  of  this  giited  young  man, 
of  Kaleigh,  and  published  in  his  hjuhly  edocateii,  exquisitely  cul- 
early  manhood.  They  were  much  tared,  saintly  pious,  emboilyinir 
admired  and -gave  evidence  of  all  the  element^  of  the  lyric  and 
tine  poetic  genius.  But  the  writer  and  the  epic  muse,  too  soon  closed 
was  a  young  lawyer,  and  he  soon  the  career  of  one  worthy  of  a  la- 
realized  that  the  law  was  a  very  ment  such  as  Milton  poured  out 
jealous  mistress— one  that  would  for  his  dead  friend  Lycidas  : 
not  permit  a  divided   allegiance; 

and   Mr.    Strong   abandoned    the  "^"''  .^-'"''^'^  ''  '^''''^'  '^'''^  '''  "^  ^''' 

-  prime ; 

muse   with    such   stern    sacrifice  y,,„,,,  i^y,^^^,^  ..nd  hath  not  left  his 

of  poetic  fame  as  to  have  become  peer. 

needlessly    sensitive  on  the  ques-  Who  w.>nld not. sirgfor Lycidas?  heknew 

tion    of    his    earlier    tendencies  ;  Himsdf  to  sing  and  build  the  lotty 

and  to  such  extent  as  not  only  to  'hvnif.  ' 

have    abandoned    the    writing  of  He  was  born    in   1847  and  died 

verse,  but  to  have   called    in  and  in  1870.  in   the   29th   vear  of    his 


age.  His  avocation  was  that  of  a 
merchant,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
business  and  in  the  alleviated 
hours  of  almost  con  tinned  illhealth 
he  wrote  that  which  has  given 
him  honored  memory  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  literature.  His  most 
extended  poetic  work — he  wrote 
one  or  two  novels — is  the  "Angel 
in  the  Cloud,"  published  when 
the  writer  had  attained  the  age 
23.  It  is  a  work  of  112  pages  duo- 
decimo. The  subject  relates  to 
the  doubts  as  to  the  providence 
of  God,  questions  as  to  His  justice 
in  His  allotment  to  m;in  of  un- 
equal pains  or  of  unequal  pleas- 
ures;  and  m  tlie  ultimate  happy 
elucidation  of  His  plan  in  dealing 
with  his  creatures.  The  whole 
action  and  argument  are  embod- 
ied in  a  dream  or  vision  of  the 
poet,  during  which  he  is  borne 
upward  to  an  Angel  m  a  Cloud 
and  by  him  lifted  up  into  the 
presence  of  the  Great  White 
Throne,  and  there  taught  by  ob- 
servation extended  over  the  phys- 
ical eternity  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem how  hasty  and  short-sighted 
had  been  his  conclusion  upon 
what  his  human  reason  does  not 
qualify  him  to  comi)rehend.  The 
subject  is  handled  with  compre- 
hensive genius  in  verse  smooth 
and  melodious,  in  language  lofty 
and  chaste  as  the  subject  exacts, 
and  with  a  richness  of  imagery 
and  wealth  of  imagination  that 
well-entitles  the  writer  to  be 
ranked  hiirh  as  a  poet. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  a  close  observer 
of  nature.  His  description  of  the 
effects  of  the  heat  of  a  torrid  sum- 


mer day,  the  langour  of  which  in 
duced  tne  slumber  during  which 
the  vision  transpired,  presents 
a  picture  familiar  to  all  exper- 
ience : 

"The  very  winds 
Seem  to  have  tied,  and  left  alone  the  heat 
To  ris^  from  parched  lawn  and  scorching 

fields 
Like  trembling  incense  to  the  blazinggod. 
The  leaves   upon   the   wan    and    yellow 

trees 
Hun_:  motionless,  as  if  of  rigid  steel ; 
And  e'en  the  feathered  pendula  of  spray, 
With  faintest  oscillation,  dared  to  wave. 
The   withered   flowers   shed     ;i    hot   per- 
fume 
That  sickened  with  their  fragr  mce;  and 

the  bees 
Worked  lazily,  as  if  thej'  longed  to  cast 
The   yellow    burden    from    their   patient 

thighs, 
A.nd  rest  beneath  the  ivy  parasols." 

The  following  lines  embody 
some  of  the  suggestions  le;:ding 
up  to  the  arraignment  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Providence : 

"Strange  is  the  Providence  that  rules  the 

world — 
That  sets  the  Medean  course  of  Nature's 

laws; 
Sometimes  adajitinglaw  to  circumstance. 
But  oftener  making  law  fulfilled  a  curse. 

The  murd'rous  wind  precedes  the  gentle 
shower, 

And  ere  the  sufl'ring  grain  has  quenched 
its  thirst 

It  bows  the  heav\'  ear,  alone  of  worth, 

And  from  the  ripening  stalk  wrings  out  the 
life. 

While  gaily  nod  the  heads  of  chaif  un- 
harmed. 

Wherever  Nature  shows  her  brightest 
smiles, 

'Tis  I)ut  am;irk  to  hide  her  darkest  frown. 

The  trojjics  seem  an.  Eden  of  luscious 
fr  uits 

And  flowers        "        ■■'"        *        ""        * 

Where  manma\liveinluxury  of  thought, 
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Without  the  crime  of  schemes  or  curse  of 

toil. 
The   tropics   seem    a  hell,  where  till  with 

life 
Are  stifled  with  the  hot  Sirocco's  breath." 

kStandiug  "hard  by  the  Oracle 
of  God,"  the  poet  witnesses  some 
of  the  operations  of  the  Divine 
economy,  whicJi  tlirow  light  into 
his  darkened  conscionsness  : 

".\nd  from  Cieator's  little  corner  canie 

The  Guardian  Angels,  bearing  in  their 
arms 

Their  charges  during  life.      As  laden  bees 

The}'  flew  to  Heaven's  hive;  and  some 
passed  by 

So  closely  I  their  burdens  could  discern ; 

And  though  come  from  far-off,  unseen 
Earth, 

The  stiffened  forms  were  bom  all  ten- 
derly. 

Some  bore  the  dimpled  babe,  with  soft 
closed  e3-es. 

As  if  upon  its  mother's  breast;  its  hands 

T'nhardcned  yet  by  toil  of  lite;  its  face 

Unfnrrowed  yet  b^'  cai'e's  sharp  plough  ; 
and  some 

The  age-bent  form,  with  ghostly  silvered 
hair, 

And  features  gaunt  in  death,  that  would 
have  seemed 

A  hideous  sight  in  any  light  but  Hea- 
ven's." 

The  poet  concludes  with  the 
following  moral : 

"I  I'ose, 
And  homeward  bent  my  steps;  and  pon- 
dering 
Upon  my  dream,  this  moral  from  it  drew  : 
Man  can  not  judge  the   Eternal  mind  by 

his, 
But  must  accept  the  mysteries  of  life 
As  purposes  Divine,  with  peri'ect  ends, 
And  in  our  darkest  clouds   Gofl's  angels 

stand 
To  work  Man's  present  and  eterual  good. 

I  make  no  attempt  at  analysis 
X)f  this  poem,   no  effort  to  treat  it 


with  a  critic's  scrutiny,  only  cit- 
ing some  few  examples  of  its  aim 
and  style,  enough  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  true  poetic  genius, 
that  would  have  commanded  more 
respectful  hearing  if  the  author 
had  been  other  than  an  humble 
North  Carolina  merchant,  dying 
before  he  could  disenthral  him- 
self from  the  entanglements  of 
trade. 

The  next  in  order  of  those  w^ho 
have  published  their  verse  in  vol- 
ume form  is  Theophilus  H.  Hill, 
of  lialeigh,  a  gentleman  whose 
genius  has  been  held  in  restraint 
by  the  hard  necessit}*  of  condi- 
tion, and  who  has  been  chained 
to  the  galley  oar  in  the  dry,  pro- 
saic life  of  an  insurance  agent. 
But  he  has  written  much  tender 
and  beautiful  verse,  enough  to 
bring  regret  that  studious  leisure 
had  not  allowed  hira  more  con- 
genial labors.  He  has  the  com- 
mand of  various  and  harmonious 
metre,  of  polished  and  melodious 
language,  of  rich  and  elegant  fan- 
cy, of  chaste  and  striking  imag- 
ery. His  published  works  are 
''Hesperus,"  and  the  *'  Passion 
Flower  and  other  Poems."  From 
this  last  I  quote  two  short  pieces, 
as  examples  of  his  style  : 

LOVE   AMONG  THE   ROSES. 
"I  have  found  him  !  here  he  lies, 

Weary  of  the  chase; 
Lured  by  vagrant  butterflies 

To  this  shady  ])lace. 
Hat  in  hand,  he  ran  for  hours, 
In  and  out  among  the  flowers; 
Followintr  each  yellow  prize 
With  winged  feet,  and  wistful  eyes. 

He  dreams  beneath  a  drooping  vine, 
Whose  graceful  trailers  intertwine, 
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Weaving,  above  his  head,  a  woof 
Of  dark  green  leaf  and  crimson  flow- 
ers. 

In  vain,  through  this  umbrageous  roof 
May  noontide  sunshine  try  to  peep; 

Here  time  is  told  in  twilight  hours, 
While  infant  beautA'  lies  asleep. 

Gay  birds  and  goi  geous  butterflies 

Flash  through  these  purpling  glooms 
Where    zephyrs    woo,    with    plaintive 
sighs, 
The  heiirts  of  hidden  blooms: 
Yet  heedless  of  their  happy  flight 
He  slumbers  still,  serenely  bright — 
Transfigured  in  the  shifting  light  ! 

The  tinkling  bells  of  sylvan  streams 
Which  ^vind  around  this  cool  retreat, 

Chime  to  tlie  music  of  liis  dreams; 
For,  sheltered  from  the  glowing  heat. 
Their    laughing,     sparkling     waters 

meet 
To  ri])])lc  at  Iiis  rosy  feet. 

Yes  !   I  have  found  him  ! 
All  aroiiniJ  him 

Blushing  flowers  bud  and  bloom  ; 
Merrily  the  birds  are  singing. 
Drowsily  the  birds  are  clinging 

(Drunken  with  perfume) 
To  the  lilies  and  tiie  roses 
'Round  the  spot  where  love  reposes." 

Here   is    another    selection    in 
different  tone  and  measure  : 

"SUNSET. 

How  sp]endidl_v  those  yet  unpurpled 
cionds 

Flush  as  they  float  into  intenser  floods 

Ot  sunset  glow  !  Pure  fleece  becomes 
pure  gold — 

Gold  that,  anon,  norphyrogcneappears; 

Tint  into  tint,  or  flashes  now, or  fades, 

Turquoise  and    to]3az   softiv   interfuse, 

And  garnet,  kindling  into  ruby,  burns; 

Until  your  Titan-group  of  thunder 
crags 

That  gather  gloom  to  intei-cept  the 
light, 

Colossal  shapes,  thrown  into  bold  re- 
lief, 

Bv  the  refulgence  of  the  Occident 


As  though  convulsed  by  fierce  intestine 
fires, 

Dissolve  their  solemn  league;  each  shag- 
gy breast 

Is  scarred  and  seamed  with  sanguinary 
scars ; 

And  from  a  chasm,  cleft  in  their  crim- 
son base. 

That  yawns— a  dread  apocalypse  of 
hell-- 

In  long,  red,  forked,  wildly-flickering 
tongues. 

Flames,  as  from  dread  Tophet,  leap!" 

The  next  to  comraand  atten- 
tion is  our  distinguistied  fellow- 
citizen.  Gen.  Robt.  B.  Vance, who 
has  made  a  very  pretty  coDtrii)u- 
tion  to  our  poetry  in  his  volume, 
''Heart-throbs  from  the  Moun- 
tains," including  many  pieces  on 
miscellaneou'^  subject's.  His  fan- 
cy is  bright,  liis  versilication  har- 
monious, his  sentiment  tender, 
and  his  descriptive  powers  clear 
and  strong.  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing''What  is  Heaven?"  written 
while  he  was  a  prisoner,  a  captive 
in  Fort  Delaware  during  the  war  : 

"WHAT  IS  HEAVEN?" 

Oh,  what  a  wonderful  place  that  Heaven 
must  be. 
Which    thrills   all   men    with    hopes  so 
profound. 
And   often    we   think    when   the  fancy  is 

free. 
Of  the  hap]iified  ones   who   have   pa;-sed 
in  to  see 
Where  that  City,  so  lovely,  is  found. 

No  mortal  can  paint  the  ineffable  shore 
Wnich  skn-teth  the  boundar}'  of  time. 
Nor  picture  the  pleasures   of  those   gone 

before. 
Whose  yearnings  and  heartaches  forever 
are  o'er 
In  the  bliss  of  that  glorified  clime. 

Millions  of  beings,  all  radiant  arid  biight. 
For  whom  was  blood  in  agony  shed ; 
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Are  casting  their  gems  with  seraphic  de- 
light 

At  the  feet   of  the   Prince  whose  mercy 
and  might 
Brought  crowns  of  light  to  honor  each 
head. 

No  passion   that's  earthly  polluteth  the 
heart. 
Xo  cares    distract    when   safe    at    the 
goal, 
No  panics  of  remorse  or  repentance  sliall 

smart, 
Nor  thorns  in  the  flir-sh  shall  their  sorrow 
impart 
To  war  against  the  rest  of  the  soul. 

But  ev^^r  and  ever,  ns  vears  roll  apnce, 
Nnmiiered  alone  in  ^ho  ovcles  above  ; 

Shall  knoi^dedgennd  virtue  increase  every 
grace, 

And  glory  enkindle  the  heavenly  face — 
R'  fl<  ctinp-the  truth  that  God  is  ]ove." 

Mr.  John  Henry  Boner,  now 
livino;  in  New  York  but  a  native 
of  Salem,  also  contributed  a  vol- 
ume of  very  pretty  verses  which 
had  their  hour  of  well-merited 
favor.  I  have  lost  the  copies  T  nos- 
sessed  and  can  refer  to  him  only 
as  an  author  of  harmonious  ver- 
ses, some  of  which  occupy  honor- 
able places  in  the  North  Carolina 
School  Reader  as  classic  produc- 
tions. 

Anions:  those  whose  verses  have 
been  embodied  in  book  form,  one 
name  occurs  to  me  which  cannot 
well  be  omitted  for  the  exception- 
al position  it  occupies  in  litera- 
ture. George  Horton  was  a  ne- 
gro, passing  through  life  as  a 
slave,  yet  with  a  brightness  of 
mind  and  richness  of  fancy  his 
servile  condition  could  neither 
conceal  nor  repress.  He  passed 
his  life  on  a  plantation  near  Cha- 
pel Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Universi- 


ty of  North  Carolina,  He  had 
been  early  taught  to  read  and 
write,  was  an  eager  reader,  and  a 
natural  and  irrepressible  versi- 
fier. His  chief  exercise  was  in 
writing  acrostics  on  the  sweet- 
hearts of  the  students,  in  which 
art  he  was  apt  and  ingenious ; 
and  every  Saturday  afternoon 
George  would  corat'  into  the  vil- 
lage, deliver  the  work  for  which 
he  had  previously  ct)ntracted,take 
fresh  orders,  and  then  receive  his 
pay  for  work  alrcacly  done, which 
was  invariably  twenty-five  cents. 
He  then  went  off  and  got  glori- 
ously drunk  ;  for  Ge(n'ge  was  a  de- 
voted admirer  and  imitator  of 
Byron  in  his  intellectual  and 
personal  habits,  and  proved  iiis 
tidelity  to  his  model  by  copious 
libations  of  corn  whiskey,  conven- 
iently substituted  for  Byron's 
Holland  gin. 

But  George  could  do  nobler 
work  than  write  acrostics.  His 
verse  was  smooth  and  sonorous, 
his  language  copious  and  ornate, 
his  imagery  correct  and  redund- 
ant, and  his  imagination  lofty 
with  tendency  to  sublimity.  1 
remember  his  "Address  to  the 
Ocean,"  which,  in  grandeur  of 
thought  and  majesty  of  expres- 
sion, as  I  remember  it,  fell  very 
little  behind  that  of  Byron,  his 
adored  exemplar,  on  the  same 
topic.  His  collection  was  pub- 
lished a  long  time  ago — about 
1888,  by  the  venerable  Dennis 
Heartt,  editor  of  the  Hillsboro 
-Recorder,  and  has  been  out  of 
print  many  years.  It  is  worthy, 
at  least  portions    of  it,   of  a  new 
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edition  as  furnishing  the  only  ex- 
ample of  a  negro,  and  he  a  slave, 
who  could  lay  title  the  name  of 
poet;  and  also  as  giving  coniir- 
mation  to  the  views  of  those  en- 
thusiastic believers  in  the  abso- 
lute equality  of  the  mental,  mor- 
al and  social  vualifications  of  a 
race  repressed  and  held  in  sub- 
jection throughout  all  recorded 
human  annals,  only  now  lifted  to 
the  status  where  it  can  develope 
into  the  full  use  of  all  the  capac- 
ities which  ennoble  mankind. 

The  writers  of  fugitive  or  occa- 
sional pieces  are  innumerable, 
and  beyond  the  compass  of  cita- 
tion in  this  review.  There  are 
among  them  writers  of  very  pre- 
cious gems  of  thoughts,  finders  of 
rich  fragments  of  true  poetic  ore, 
suggestions  of  exhaustless  mines 
of  priceless  wealth,  if  time  and 
labor  had  been  given  to  their  de- 
velopment. 

Of  those  most  familiar  to  our 
ear,  1  recall  the  "Old  North  State," 
by  Judge  Gaston,  popular  be- 
cause strongly  touching  the  rap- 
turous chord  of  love  of  State  ;  but 
apart  from  that,  very  inditferent 
poetr}^,  and  adding  very  little 
to  the  literary  laurels  of  the 
distinguished  jurist.  In  truth. 
Judge  Gaston  did  not  aspire  to 
poetic  fame,  though  few  had  bet- 
ter cultivated  the  general  field  of 
letters.  The  production  of  the 
"Old  North  State"  was  altogether 
accidental — the  hasty  work  of  a 
moment.  It  was  his  abundant 
good  nature,  his  readiness  to  add 
to  the  pleasures  of  others  that 
made  him  submit  himself  to  the 


earnest  solicitations  of  an  enthu- 
siastic, patriotic  lady  of  Raleigh  , 
to  furnish  words  for  music  which 
had  struck  her  ear,  played  by  a 
band  of  wandering  harpists.  The 
occasion  was  an  exhilarating  one. 
It  was  a  gala  time  in  Raleigh, 
when  the  completion  of  the  State 
Capitol  and  the  Raleigh  and  Gas- 
ton railroad  were  jointly  cele- 
brated. The  cities  of  Virginia 
poured  in  their  contributions  of 
joyous  visitors,  the  towns  and 
and  counties  of  our  own  State 
sent  in  their  gay  and  joyous  quo- 
tas. Raleigh  was  a  scene  of  life 
and  festivity  never  there  before 
witnessed.  The  halls  of  the  Cap- 
itol, then  unfurnished,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  pressing 
throngs,  the  Senate  Chamber,  by 
night,  as  a  ball  room,  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  was 
then  called,  as  a  music  and  prom- 
enade room,  day  and  night.  Here 
the  aforesaid  harpists  discoursed 
their  strains.  One  of  these  en- 
raptured the  ear  and  heart  of 
Mrs.  James  Taylor.  She  readily 
caught  the  air ;  and  then  the 
quick  suggestion  came  to  her  to 
have  it  adapted  to  patriotic  ver- 
ses, to  be  produced  and  sung  while 
the  fervor  of  State  pride  was 
burning  at  its  hottest  flame.  She 
hurried  over  to  her  residence, 
near  by,  and  where  Judge  Gaston 
was  a  guest,  and  implored  his  aid. 
The  Judge  patiently  and  prompt- 
ly submitted,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  work  assigned  him.  Mrs. 
Taylor  hummed  the  tune  until 
the  Judge  became  familiar  with 
its  air  and   spirit,   and   then   the 
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verses  were  quickly  dashed  off  ; 
and  almost  before  the  ink  was 
dry  the  precious  manuscript  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  musicians,  the 
w^ords  adapted  to  the  music,  and 
soon  the  Hall  of  the  House  re- 
sounded with  the  inspiring  sounds 
of  the  "Old  North  State,"  and  its 
enthusiastic  heart-swelling  chor- 
us, in  which  all  most  exultantly 
joined. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  fa- 
mous song,  which  I  give  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
incidents. 

The  most  popular  piece  with 
us,  because  a  tribute  to  something 
very  beautiful  that  belongs  to  our 
section,  is  "Swannanoa,  Nymph 
of  Beauty."  It  was  written  a 
number  of  years  agobyPhiloHei]- 
derson,  of  Salisbury,  I  think,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  admiration  we 
all  accord  it.  1  would  here  cor- 
rect an  error  into  which  both  the 
poet  and  the  public  have  fallen 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Swannanoa."  It  neither  means 
"Nymph  of  Beauty,"  as  the  public 
has  it,  nor  "beautiful,"  as  the  poet 
translates  its.  It  is  the  anglicized 
form  of  a  Cherokee  word,  by  no 
means  so  mellow  as  we  now  have 
it ;  in  fact,  well  nigh  impractica- 
ble to  Anglo-Saxon  vocal  organs, 
and  has  the  prosaic  meaning  of 
"gap"  or  "opening"  in  reference 
to  the  pathway  opened  by  the  In- 
dians through  the  Swannanoa 
gap,  and  down  the  river  and  val- 
ley of  the  same  name. 

I  have  trespassed  so  long  on 
your  time  and  patience  that  I 
will  only  mention  the  names  and 


also  the  titles  of  some  of  the  oc- 
casional poets  and  poems,  many 
of  them  worthy  of  more  than  elab- 
orate mention. 

Among  these  are  Mrs.  Mary 
Bayard  Clarke,  of  Newbern,  well 
remembered  here  by  many,  wri- 
of  many  beautiful  fugitive  pieces; 
H.  J.  Stockard.  of  Alamance  Co., 
a  man  of  genius  and  fine  poetical 
promise  ;  Needham  Bryan  Cobb, 
writer  ot  a  by  no  means  inapt  re- 
ply to  Gray's  elei>:«nt  butsom])re 
Elegy  ;  Joseph  W.  Holden,  whose 
fine  lines  on  "Hatteras"  awake 
the  regret  that  he  had  not  given  to 
poetry  and  literature  the  line  tal- 
ents he  gave  to  politics  ;  Thomas 
G.  Lowe,  the  wonderfully  elo- 
quent Methodist  preacher,  who 
was  as  melodious  in  verse  as  he 
was  in  prose  ;  William  B.  Har- 
rell,  the  patriotic  poet,  full  of 
love  and  admiration  for  the  State 
in  which  he  had  his  birth  ;  Fran- 
cis L.  Hawks,  better  remembered 
as  the  eloquent  divine  than  as  a 
writer  of  verses,  but  in  the  latter 
character  as  brilliant  as  in  all 
other  spheres  of  literature  ;  Thom- 
as W.  Harrington,  another  patri- 
otic poet,  whose  line  ode  "Caro- 
lina, our  Pride"  proves  a  mind 
and  soul  ennobled  and  inflamed 
by  the  majesty  of  his  theme ; 
Christian  Reed — the  present  Mrs. 
Tiernan,  late  a  resident  of  this 
place,  the  delightful  novelist,  as 
facile  in  verse  as  she  is  in  plain- 
er prose  ;  Fanny  Downing,  also 
alike  novelist  and  poet ;  W.  W. 
Holden,  editor,  politician  and  al- 
so of  no  mean  pretention  as  a 
poet ;  Miss  Anna   and   Miss   Re- 
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becca  Cameron,  whose  graceful 
verses,  patriotic,  religious  and  de- 
scriptive, have  often  adorned  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  many 
others  whose  names  arise  and 
would  still  arise  in  endless  col- 
umn so  long  as  the  fruitful  sub- 
ject is  pursued. 

I  have  thus  imperfectly  glanced 
over  a  field  new  to  me,  full  of  in- 
terest, fnll  of  surprises,  perhaps 
full  of  disappointment.  I  have 
shown  that  North  Carolina  has 
more  writers  who  can  claim  the 
name  of  poet  than  might  have 
been  believed.  I  have  not  shown 
that  any  of  them  deserve  that  uni- 
versal fame  which  will  make 
their  verses  houseliold  words 
w'herever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  to  be  remembered  and 
repeated  in  coming  generations. 
Literature  with  us,  with  a  scat- 
tered population,  with  no  liter- 
ary centres  with  general  aim  and 
thought  directed  to  material  sub- 
jects, with  meagre  patronage  to 
the  mere  ctsthetic  forms  of  letters 
can  not  be  a  favored  vocation  for 
its  own  sake.  Whatever  contri- 
bution be  made  to  them  must  be 
voluntary,  without  hope  of  re- 
ward, with  scant  expectation  of 
renown.  Such  voluntary  offering 
has  given  us  all  we  now  possess  of 
native  verse.  Our  conditions  are 
either  too  old  or  too  new  ;  too  old 
to  draw  from  those  early,  untaint- 
ed Pierian  springs  when  the 
world  was  in  its  virgin  freshness, 
when  human  action  and  human 
nature  presented  themselves  in 
all  their  delightful  novelty,  when 


the  poets  could  always  find  "fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  ;"  when 
no  restraint  lay  upon  their  in- 
vention, when  they  could  give 
play  to  all  excesses  of  the  fancy 
without  offence  to  auditors  as 
curious  and  credulous  as  them- 
selves ;  and  when  they  could 
write  in  such  form  and  freedom 
as  they  chose  without  restraint 
by  critics  rules.  Or  they  are  too 
new  ;  for  we  have  not  lived  long 
enough  to  be  encrusted  with  the 
time-stained  myths  of  old  tradi- 
tions ;  not  long  enough  to  have 
peopled  our  woods  and  fountains 
with  elfin  forms,  to  enliven  them 
with  the  gambols  of  the  sportive 
fairy;  not  long  enough  to  have 
brought  do  vn  to  our  ears  the  sim- 
ple or  stirring  ballads  of  the  loves 
or  the  v,'ars  of  the  long  time  ago  ; 
not  long  enough  to  have  formed 
those  home  or  local  attachments 
— for  we  are  still  a  migratory  peo- 
ple, ready  at  a  moment's  warning 
to  strike  our  tents  for  other  and 
more  distant  homes — which  enter 
so  largely  into  the  inspiring  ele- 
ments of  much  of  English  and  of 
Scottish  poetry,  and  wake  to  song 
the  humblest  peasant,  a  Burns  or 
an  Ettrick  Shepherd,  filled  with 
the  idolatry  of  his  home,  and 
rich  in  all  the  love  of  story,  bal- 
lad or  tradition  of  every  ruined 
castle,  rock  or  fell  around  him. 

Our  real  poets  are  yet  to  come. 
Poeta  nascitur^  non  fit.  He  comes 
ready  made,  like  Minerva  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter.  We  need 
not  despair ;  some  day  he  will 
flash  upon  us  like  blazing  comet 
in  the  western  sky ;   and  then  we 
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too  will  learn  that   Nature  is  not 
unequal  nor  unkind. 

[Note. — The  published  volumes 
of  John  Henry  Boner  were  the 
''Hermit  of  the  Apalachians"  and 
"Whispering Pines  ;"  both  beyond 
my  reaeh  when  the  above  was 
written. 

"Swannanoa,  Nymph  of  Beau- 
ty," was  published  perhaps  twen- 
ty years  ago  anonymously.  I  have 
ascribed  its  authorship,  on  what 
occured  to  me  reliable  authority, 
to  Philo  Henderson.  A  stronger 
probabilty,  however,  ascribes  it 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jacques,  of  Char- 
leston, S.  U.  The  subject  of  the 
verses  is  so  essentially  North  Car- 
olinian, or  rather' local  to  this  sec- 
tion of  our  Stare,  that  no  correc- 
tion is  made  in  the  text,  the  reader 
being  left  to  his  own  conclusion 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  verses 
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A    FAIRY    TALE    THAT    IS    REAL. 


BY  ROWLAND  HOWARD. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  shady,  mountain  road  along 
which  I  traveled  that  delightfu- 
Summer  day,  interlaps  with  Will 
low  creek,  each  crossing  the  other 
atintervals,  as  they  course  through 
a  narrow  valley,  or  hollow,  for 
miles,  walled  on  both  sides  by 
green  hills.  The  valley  widens 
and  the  stream  enlarges  as  they 
approach  the  greater  valleys  and 
waters  of  the  French  Broad. 


A  sea  of  waving  corn,  in  ''tassel 
and  silk,"  interspersed  with  clov- 
er and  grass  fields  alive  with  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  slieep.  greet- 
ed the  eyes  as  the  river  was  ap- 
proached. 

As  I  rode  along  the  narrow 
lane  through  these  fields,  up  the 
valley  of  the  French  Broad,  my 
pacer  was  ever  eager  to  turn  aside 
into  the  green  meadows  and  sweet 
scented  corn  fields  which  were  so 
inviting  to  his  sight  and  taste. 

Crossing  over  the  river  on  a 
bridge  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side  and  proceeding  up  the  river, 
I  entered  Transylvania  county, 
near  the  mouth  of  Davidson  river, 
some  eight  miles    below  Brevard, 

The  Davidson  is  another  beauti- 
ful mountain  stream,  which  hur- 
ries its  crystal  waters  down 
through  a  long  valley,  at  whose 
source  far  away  towards  the  west, 
stands  great  Piseah  mountain 
with  her  brood  of  '^mailer  moun- 
tains, about  whose  feet  play  the 
fountain  tributaries  of  this  river. 

Having  reached  the  center  of 
the  valley  at  the  bridge  across 
Davidson  river,  only  a  few  rods 
from  where  it  empties  into  French 
Broad,  I  cast  my  eyes  up  the  val- 
ley, over  green  fields  of  corn  and 
cabbage,  and  fields  of  wheat  and 
rye  waving  yellow  in  the  linger- 
ing raj^s  of  the  sun  about  to  disap- 
pear for  the  night  behind  the 
western  mountains,  and  saw  a 
white  farm  house  on  a  beautiful 
hill  top  in  the  sida  of  the  valley 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain 
ridge  which  environed  the  plain. 
The  night  was   fast   approaching, 
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and  the  surroundings  were  invit- 
ing me  to  seek  lodging  in  that 
farm  house.  So  I  determine  to 
ride  up  the  winding  road  and 
make  application  for  entertain- 
ment. 

I  soon  gave  signal  at  the  gate  ; 
and  the  landlord  came  out  and 
asked  me  to  alight,  which  I  did, 
and  was  conducted  into  his  hos- 
pita  ble  home.  Havi  ng  given  him 
my  name,  he  introduced  me  to 
his  family. 

The  name  of  this  gentleman  is 
Connell}^  whom  I  found  to  be  a 
genuine  Scotchman.  He  told  me 
that  he  came  to  that  section  of 
North  Carolina  from  England 
when  a  young  man,  and  engaged 
in  farming;  that  he  had  made 
money  and  purchased  and  improv- 
ed the  beautiful   farm  he  owned. 

He  carried  me  into  his  ^-ard 
and  gardens,  where  were  grape 
vines,  fruit  trees  of  many  kinds 
and  every  vegetable  needed  for 
his  own  table  or  the  market. 
Poultry,  pigs,  sheep  and  cattle,, 
fat  and  joyful,  were  gathering  for 
the  night ;  and  more  than  one 
hundred  hives  of  bees  were  scat- 
tered around  on  the  sloping  hill 
top  about  the  yard  and  gardens. 
The  air  was  alive  and  musical 
with  the  busy  workers  returning 
from  the  flowery  meadows  and 
forests  to  rest  for  the  night  in 
their  respective  homes.  As  we 
moved  about  the  ajjiary,  Mr.  Con- 
nelly warned  me  to  be  a  little 
careful,  saying,  "The  bees  all 
know  me,  but  may  prove  a  little 
cross  towards  you,  a  stranger." 
That  is  the  first  time  lever  thought 


of  bee  sense  in  that  light. 

In  expatiating  on  the  health- 
fulness  and  luxury  of  living  in 
that  splendid  section  of  Carolina, 
Mr.  Connelly  said  :  "'It  is  the  very 
home  for  Scotchmen." 

Next  morning  I  left  the  Scotch- 
man's pleasant  home,  and  made 
my  way  on  up  the  French  Broad, 
and  spent  two  or  three  days  in 
other  lovely  and  rich  valleys. 
The  nights  were  spent  in  other 
homes,  if  not  so  fine  as  the  Scorch- 
man's,  yet  equallj''  as   hospitable. 

Then  I  began  to  retrace  my 
course  towards  my  hotel  ar  Hend- 
ersonville.  I  determined  by  all 
means  to  return  over  the  Willow 
Creek  road,  and  let  my  horse  drink 
again  at  that  mountain  brook, 
where  I  had  seen,  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, the  beautiful,  hidden 
maiden  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  sun  was  already 
over  behind  the  western  hill-top 
wdien  I  reached  that  branch  across 
the  road.  The  thirsty  animal 
rested  as  he  drank  and  drank  as 
he  rested ;  but  all  was  still  as 
death,  and  nowhere  could  I  see 
the  maiden  of  the  mountains. 

A  roguish  idea  then  sprang  in- 
to my  mind.  I  knew  that  if  the 
object  I  had  seen  there  was  not  a 
mere  vision — a  spirit,  that  she 
must  have  a  home  somwhere  near, 
so  I  determined  to  look  carefully 
for  a  road  way  turning  off  into 
the  forest.  Soon  I  saw  one.  It 
was  narrow  and  not  much  travel- 
ed. It  wound  along  the  branch 
up  a  valley  covered  with  dense 
forest.     As  the  roadway  advanced 
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the    valley    widened.     Fields    of    that  the  stranger    desired  to    see 
grain  and  grass  spread  out  liefore    him. 

the  eyes  in  a  charming  little  ob-  As  this  old  gentleman  stood 
long  valley  at  the  feet  of  high,  and  greeted  me  from  the  piazza' 
encircling  hills.  On  a  beautiful  he  appeared  the  very  embodiment 
flat  top  mound  in  the  edge  of  the  of  intelligence  and  contentment, 
valley,  was  a  shining  white  cot-  a  model  of  the  planter-type  of  the 
tage  almost  leaning  agaist  the  Carolina  seabonrd. 
hill  in  the  rear.  A  column  of  I  made  request  for  entertain- 
blue  smoke  which  rose  from  the  ment  for  the  night.  He  replied 
chimney  was  being  scattered  by  that  very  few  persons  ever  found 
the  currents  over  the  valley,  and  his  house,  as  he  vas  hidden  from 
was  forming  in  belts  against  the  all  public  life  in  his  mountain 
mountain  sides.  home,  but  he  invited  me  in. 

As  I  rode  up  to  the  cottage  gate.  When  I  gave  him  my  name  and 
1  saw  a  lady  rise  from  a  rustic  added  that  I  was  a  South  Caroli- 
seat  in  a  bower  in  the  yard,  and  nian,  I  saw  that  the  sound  of  those 
start  towards  the  house.  I  watch-  words  awaked  associations  of  in- 
ed  her  as  she  came  into  full  view  terest  in  his  mind, 
from  behind  the  shrubbery  and  Soon  supper  was  announced 
hasten  into  the  cottage.  Then  I  and  this  new  found  patriarch  of 
saw  plainly  that  it  was  the  mys-  the  mountains  let  me  into  the 
terious  maiden  whom  I  had  wond-  cosy  little  dinning  room  neat  and 
ered  so  much  about.  beautiful,  where  I  was  introduced 

I  had  found  her  fairy  home,  to  his  wife  and  daughter  who 
hidden  from  the  main  road  by  stood  near  each  other  about  the 
the  dense   forest   in   the    narrow    table. 

neck  of  the  valley  through  which  The  daughter  was  indeed  the 
the  branch  and  the  winding  ave-  beautiful  girl  whom  I  had  twice 
nue  came  out  of  the  farm  in  that  before  seen  amid  such  charming 
beautiful  cove.  circumstances  as  to  make  the  vis- 

The  fair  maiden  had  seen  me  ions  appear  more  like  fiction  than 
as  I  rode  up  the  lane  towards  the    reality. 

house  ;  and  retreated  timidly  into  Seated  at  the  table,  I  addressed 
the  cottage.  the  fair  daughter   by   reminding 

I   had   scarcely    halted    at   the    her  of  the  two  separate  occasions 
gate,  when  the  front  door  opened,    on  which  I  had  seen  her  while  on 
and  a  white-haired  old  gentleman    the  highway, 
came  out  on  the  piazza.  I  then  saw  the   first   smile  and 

It  proved  to  be  the  young  lady's  heard  the  first  music  of  her  voice,, 
father.  She  had  told  him  that  a  as  she  modestly  told  me  she  re- 
stranger  was  riding  up  the  lane  membered  seeing  me  on  both  oc- 
towards  the  house ;  and  as  that  casions  referred  to,  and  that  she 
road  ended   at  his   gate  he  knew    recognized  me  as  the  same  person 
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she  had  j^een,  as  1    rode    up    that 
evening. 

The  aged  parents  and  the 
dauiihter,  with  two  colored  serv 
ants,  a  man  and  a  woman,  consti- 
tuted the  family.  They  were  in- 
telligent and  refined.  The  furni- 
ture and  other  equipments  of  the 
home,  as  well  as  the  silverware 
and  chinaware  of  the  table,  indi- 
cated a  high  so(nal  status,  as  did 
also,  the  inviting  dishes,  wines  and 
the  like  on  the  table. 

From  a  general  conversation 
about  atfairs  in  South  Carolina, 
the  old  gentleman's  mind  was 
carried  back  to  the  times  as  they 
were  before  and  during  the  late 
war  between  the  sections ;  and 
before  he  closed  his  talk  that 
evening,  I  had  gathered  from  him 
a  true  story  and  history  of  him- 
self and  family  which  tended  to 
add  pathetic  interest  to  the  sim- 
ple little  incidents  which  my  im- 
agination has  been  striving  to 
weave  into  fairy  visions  fictitious. 

His  story  was,  in  brief,  as  fol- 
lows : 

""Born  and  reared  on  one  of 
those  beautiful  sea-islauds  which 
lie  along  the  South  Carolina  coast, 
between  Charleston  and  Port 
Royal,  1  inherited  my  father's 
homestead,  a  rich  plantation,  on 
which  1  settled,  after  marrying, 
in  1840." 

"As  and  early  fruit  of  our  mar- 
riage an  only  son  was  born  to  us 
in  1841,  and  was  for  over  twenty 
years  our  only  child.  In  1861,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  volunteered 
and  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 


vice, and  fell  in  one  of  the  battles 
of  that  war." 

"The  freeing  of  the  slaves,  and 
other  desolating  consequences  of 
the  war,  completely  broke  me  up 
on  my  sea-island  estate,  from 
which  I  tied  during  the  war  to 
these  blue  mountains,  where  I 
have  remained  in  this  seclusion 
ever  since." 

"Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  I  recovered  control  of  my 
sea-island  estate,  and  selling  it 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  I  bought  this 
retired  spot  in  the  mountains, 
and  built  this  cottage." 

"My  wife  had  long  been  an  in- 
valid ;  and  the  death  in  the  army 
of  our  dear  son  added  to  the 
shattered  state  of  her  health. 
That  event,  with  the  loss  of  our 
beautiful  home,  and  wealth  on 
the  seaboard,  greatly  discouraged 
me,  also." 

"When  the  war  closed  it  seem- 
ed that  there  was  nothing  worth 
our  living  for,  but  we  had  lived 
as  refugees  in  the  mountains  two 
years  at  the  time  of  the  surrend- 
er. My  wife's  health  had  become, 
b}^  this  time,  wonderfully  improv- 
ed, so  much  so  that  we  bought 
this  home  and  determined  to  set- 
tle here  for  the  remainder  of  our 
life." 

"To  our  suprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, in  1866,  our  only  daughter 
was  born  to  us.  She  is  a  child  of 
the  mountains,  which  she  so  dear- 
ly loves." 

"Mabel"  reminds  us  of  the 
mountain  birds  that  fly  and  sing 
over  these  hills  and  valleys." 

"We  send  her  to  spend  the  win- 
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ters  ill  school  in  Charleston,  and 
to  visit  our  relatives  on  the  sea- 
board ;  but  she  is  never  more  hap- 
py than  in  her  hidden  home,  and 
in  her  inn  cent  hannts  amid  this 
mountain  scenery." 

"And  we,  her  parents,  have 
found  this  an  earthl}^  Eden,  where 
onr  troubled  lives  have  been 
quieted  and  prolonged,  in  health, 
plenty  and  peace." 

Next  morning  I  bade  farewell 
to  this  charming  family ;  and  I 
have  never  seen  the  hidden  Maid- 
en of  the  Mountains   since. 

But  about  a  year  afterwards, 
in  perusing  a    Southern    paper,  I 

chanced  to    see,   "Married," 

Mr. ,  of  Charleston.  S.  C,  and 

Miss  "Mabel" ,  of  Henderson 

cou.nty,  N.  C. 

And  that  is  the  last  I  have 
heard  of  that  charming  girl, 
whose  real  appearance  in  scenes 
as  above  described,  did  more  to 
fill  my  imagination  with  the  oc- 
casional beauties  of  this  world, 
than  all  the  fictitious  visions  of 
fairy  dream-land. 

THE  END. 


Tlie  luvii.<>ion   of  Urita^in  by  tlie 

AsHEViLLE,  N.  C,  Sept,  19th,  1890. 
To  THE  Editor  of  Lyceum  :  Mr. 
T.  C.  Westall,  in  his  article  on 
"The  Superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Race"  m  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Lyceum,  says  : 

"Fourteen     centuries     have 
elapsed    since     the   Angles    and 
Saxons  invaded    Britain    and   ut- 
terly exterminated  and  drove  out 
he  inhabitants. 


Now,  while  admitting  that  Mr. 
Westall's  article  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subject,  I 
beg  to  differ  with  him  as  regards 
the  above  statement,  which  credits 
the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  with 
an  act  (the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  cannot  claim,)  to  the 
detriment  of  a  race  of  people 
which  is  very  much  older  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  which 
Anglo-Saxon  derived  a  great 
many  of  the  qualities  which  have 
placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
people  of  the  day.  When  Mr. 
Westall  says  that  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  "utterly  exterminated  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain,"  he  is  un- 
der a  very  great  misapprehension. 
The  Britons  (the  original  inhab- 
itants of  Britain)  were  never  en- 
tirely driven  out  of  Britain. 

When  Britain  was  invaded  by 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  they  were 
opposed  by  the  Britons  who  vio- 
lently fought  for  their  country, 
only  giving  way  inch  by  inch,  as 
it  were,  the  Britons,  however, 
not  being  armed,  and  equipped  as 
were  the  invaders,  gave  way  as  I 
have  said,  gradually  and  finally 
settled  in  the  mountains  of  West 
and  North  Britain,  where  all  the 
efforts  of  the  invaders  to  subdue 
them  were  in  vain,  and  the  de- 
scendents  of  these  Britons  are 
still  in  those  sections  of  Great 
Britain,  and  comprise  the  Welsh 
in  Wales,  and  the  Celts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  are  thus  living  proofs 
that  the  Britons  were  not  driven 
out  of  the  country,  nor  "utterly 
exterminated,"    as    Mr.    Westall 
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states.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
proper,  contains  as  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  Celts  as  of  the  two 
peoples  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Indeed,  a  distinguished 
writer  on  the  Celtic  races  says 
that  there  is  as  much  "-Cymric" 
(Welsh)  blood  in  England  to-day 
as  there  is  in  Wales,  where  nearly 
all  the  people  are  Welsh,  and  it 
is  to  the  combination  of  the 
courage,  and  the  dash  of  the 
Celts,  and  the  prudence  and  de- 
liberation of  the  Teuton,  that  the 
Angloi-Saxons  of  to-day  owe  their 
superiority  over  the  other  races 
of  the  world. 

The  Angles  and  the  Saxon  did 
not  crowd  out  of  existence  the 
Britons  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  everywhere  crowding  out  the 
Indians,  negroes  and  other  abor- 
igines, but  on  the  contrary  com- 
bined with  them  in  forming  the 
commencement  of  the  growth  of 
that  powerful  race,  which  has 
spread  its  branches  so  widely  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
I  very  much  admire  Mr.  Wes- 
tall's  article,  and  consider  it 
worthy  of  the  subject,  but  when 
he  says,  or  as  much  as  says,  that 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  utterly 
exterminated  the  ancient  Britons, 
of  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
humble  desc^ndent,  it  is  more 
than  I  can  do  to  keep  silent. 
Truly  yours, 
A.  Welshman. 


It  is  an  excellent  magazine,  and 
should  be  supported  by  Southern 
people. —  Graham.,  S.  6%  Neivs. 


l*oets  ol'  rVoi'tli  iiiixl  ^oii 111 
Carolina. 

The  interesting  essay  read  by 
Col.  J.  D.  C'ameron  on  the  Poets 
of  North  Carolina,  before  the  Ly- 
ceum Society,  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  this  issue  of  the  Lyceum 
Magazine.  A  similar  essay  on 
the  poets  of  South  Carolina  "will 
be  published  in  this  Magazine  at 
an  early  day. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  ap- 
plication will  be  made  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Legislature  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation  of  the  Asheville 
and  Chimney  Rock  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 


Of  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacj', 


APOTHECARY 


)  

24    SOUTH      MAIN      STREJET. 


We  are  pleased  to  exchange 
with  the  Asheville  Lyceum,  the 
only  Southern   literary    journal. 


If  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  you  can  positively 
depend  upon  these  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drugs  and  Chemicals 
will  be  used;  second,  they  will  be  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accut  ately  by  an 
experienced  Prescriptionist;  and  third, 
you  will  not  be  charged  an  exorbitant 
price.  You  will  receive  the  best  goods  at 
a  very  reasonable  profit.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Grant's  Pharmacy, 
24  South  Main  Street. 
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SOUTH    Cflt^OLtlHA  DEPAt^XmEJ^T. 


SPAf^TAl^BUl^G. 


Soitic      BJai^vi'ilteii      History     ii 


By  referring  to  the  article  on 
the  above  subject,  published  in 
the  previous  number  (5)  of  The 
Lyceum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
"Statebuilder's  Platform,''  at  the 
head  of  which  Gen.  M.  W.  Gary's 
name  was  placed,  in  April  1880, 
inauo-urated  a  movement  which 
would  have  revolutionized  the 
politics  of  South  Carolina,  if  not 
of  other  southern  States  as  well, 
if  it  had  been  pushed  forward 
then  to  the  ends  comtemplated. 

Among  the  changes  and  reforms 
had  in  view  were  :  1.  The  trans- 
fermg  of  the  State  and  county 
government  of  South  Carolina 
from  the  hands  of  the  professional 
classes  and  those  who  have  been 
styled  ''Bourbons,"  to  those  who 
are  more  directly  connecred  with 
the  farming  and  manufacturing 
interests — the  new  and  rising 
manhood — of  the  State.  2.  The 
refusing  longer  to  be  led  and  dic- 
tated to  by  the  Democrats  (so- 
called)  of  the  north,  vviio  looked 
on  southern  D  e  m  o  c  rats  as 
"rebels,"  "disloyai,"  '''traitorous," 
in  tlieir  war  record.  3.  The  con- 
solidatirig  of  southern  Democrats 
into  a  powerful  balancing  power, 
whose  influence  and  votes  would 
be  wielded  for  southern  and  na- 
tional good,  irrespective  of  the 
schemes^ and    dictations    of    the 


national  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties. 

General  Gary  did  not  dictate 
or  write  a  single  sentence  of  the 
Statebuilder's  Platform;  nor  did  he 
know  it  was  in  existence,  until 
the  night  it  was  read  in  his  room, 
in  the  Charleston  Hotel,  in  De- 
cember 1879.  After  hearing  it 
read,  he  took  from  among  his 
private  documents,  a  paper  which 
he  had  written,  remarking  that  it 
was  a  strange  co-incident  that 
the  views  he  had  written,  were  so 
nearly  the  same  as  those  express- 
ed in  the  Statebuilder's  Platform. 
He  then  asserted  that  the  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  southern  Dem- 
ocracy, in  placing  their  cause  in 
the  keeping  of  the  northern  Dem- 
ocracy, would  never  build  up  the 
south,  or  restore  the  national 
Democracy  to  the  permanent  and 
successful  rule  of  our  republic,  as 
the  south  contained  the  only  true 
element  of  American  Democracy. 

As  the  Statebuilder's  Platform" 
clearly  forershadowed  the  reform 
in  national  as  well  as  State  pol- 
itics. Gen.  Gary  gave  his  consent 
to  head  the  movement  in  South 
Carolina,  as  above  stated,  in  De- 
cember 1879. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
what  is  known  as  the  Hampton 
Reform  of  1876.  restored  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Carolina  to  the 
native  white  people  of  the  State. 
It  placed  Wade   Hampton  in  the 
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gubernatorial  chair,  and  General 
M.  W.  Gary,  in  the  State  Senate. 
Two  braver  and  nobler  Carolin- 
ians never  acted  on  the  political 
stage  of  any  State. 

It  in  commonly  acceded  that 
General  Gary  was  the  principal 
originator  of  the  Hampton  Ke- 
form,  he  having  insisted  that 
General  Hampton  was  the  only 
man  who  could  reclaim  the  State 
from  "'carpet-bag"  rule. 

Everything  Democratic,  and  a 
large  number  of  Republicans, 
white  and  black,  united  in  de- 
feating Chamberlain  ;  but  later 
on  Hampton  and  Gar}'^  did  not 
harmonize  in  their  views  as  to 
policies  for  rebuildingthe  fortune 
of  the  Palmetto  State ;  and  hence 
came  the  contending  elements 
which  have  characterized  the 
campaign  of  1S90. 

As  stated  in  the  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  The  LvcErii,  the 
name  of  Gen.  Gary,  was  printed 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket  for  State 
officers  on  theStatebuilder's  Plat- 
form for  the  campaign  of  1880. 
This  took  place  in  April  of  that 
year,  and  being  regarded  as  a 
bold  independent  movement,  it 
produced  great  excitement  and 
alarm  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
Democracy  of  the  State.  For 
General  Gary  to  have  run  as  a 
candidate,  at  that  time,  on  an  in- 
dependent platform,  would  have 
been  his  election  as  governor  ;  for 
the  regular  Democracy  would 
have  been  forced  then  to  have 
endorsed  his  nomination,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  split  in  their  ranks, 
just  as  they  have   recently  acqui- 


esced in  the  nomination  of  B.  JR. 
Tillman. 

But  the  question  now  a  rises,  why 
did  General  Gary  withdraw  from 
the  Statebuilders'  platform  and 
publicly  pledge  his  honor  that  he 
would  not  run  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1880? 

The  appearance  of  his  name  at 
the  head  of  the  Statebuilders' 
ticket  had  so  much  alarmed  his 
fellow  Democrats  in  Edgefield 
countj^,  that  General  Gary  was  not 
chosen  even  as  a  delegate  to  his 
own  County  Convention  in  the 
spring  of  1880.  Of  course  he  be- 
gan to  see  that  trouble  awaited 
him.  Prominent  Democrats  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  crowded 
around  him  with  assurances  that 
if  he  would  publicly  decline  to  run 
as  an  independent  candidate  it 
would  insure  his  getting  the 
nomination  for  Governor  by  the 
regular  Democratic  Strtte  Conven- 
tion. General  Gary  was  permit- 
ted, thougii  not  a  delegate,  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  tioor  of  the 
Edgefield  County  Convention,  in 
which  he  solemnly  pledged  that 
he  would  not  be  an  independent 
candidate. 

Shortly  after  this  Convention, 
and  previous  to  the  mf^eting  of 
the  State  Convention  of  1880.  the 
author  of  the  Statebuilders'  plat- 
form who  had  named  Gary  for 
Governor,  met  the  General  in 
front  of  the  Wheeler  House  in 
Columbia,  and  while  shaking 
hands  with  him.  said:  '"General 
Gary,  why  in  the  world  did  you 
make  that  speech  in  tlie  Edge- 
field County  Convention,  declin- 


ing  to  strnd  on  the  Statebuilders'  public  announcement  that  his 
platform?"  "  It  will  give  me  the  chances  to  get  the  regular  Dem- 
nomlnation  by  the  regular  Demo-  ocratio  nomination  might  be 
cratic  Convention,"  was  the  reply,  strengthened.  Hence  he  declined 
To  this  the  response  was  made:  to  stand  as  an  independent  can- 
"General,  you  will  not  reach  it  didate.  I  was  GaryJs  friend,  tind 
with  a  thousand  feet  pole."  The  did  all  I  could  to  have  him  nom- 
General  turned  abruptly  on  his  inated  by  the  June  convention  of 
heels  and  retired  into  the  hotel.  1880.  Others  deceived  the  brave 
That  was  the  last  time  we  saw  and  hopeful  General.  Tliey  tied 
Gen,  M.  W.  Gary.  The  Demo-  him  hand  nnd  feet  and  slaughter- 
cratic  Convention  soon  after  this,  ed  him.  ''Now  I  am  raised  up  by 
assembled ;  Gen.  Gary  received  high  heaven  to  avenge  Gary's 
only  lifteen  votes,  while  Gen.  slaughters.""'  Thus  wrote  Benja- 
Johnston  Hagood  was  nominated  min  R.  Tillman  in  1886. 
for  Governor.  Gen.  Gary  went  Preparatory  to  the  campaign  of 
back  to  his  home  in  Edgefield  and  1882.  the  writer  called  on  the 
died  soon  after  in  disappointment.  Hon.  W.  A.  Courtnay,then  Mayor 
Six  years  later,  in  1886,  the  of  Charleston,  and  interviewed 
writer,  then  en^aiied  in  business  him  on  the  subject  of  reforming 
in  New  York,  saw  through  the  State  politics.  Mr.  Courtnay  ex- 
South  Carolina  newspapers  that  pressed  himself  as  decidedly  op- 
Benjamin  R.  Tilman  had  l)egnn  posed  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
to  lead  an  exciting  reform  move-  public  otticials  were  running 
ment  in  South  Carolina.  Thouiih  State  affairs,  and  remarked  that 
personal  strangers  to  each  other,  he  might  be  counted  as  one  to  do 
the  author  of  the  Stata builders'    all  in  his    power  to  prevent    that 

movement  of  1880,  wrote  to  ?vlr.    ''blockhead" (a    gentleman 

Tillman,  congratulating  liim  on  then  spoken  of  by  the  regular 
his  arduous  task  of  reforming  the  Democracy  as  nominee  for  gov- 
politics  of  South  Carolina,  and  ernor,)  ''from  getting  the  nomi- 
referring  him  to  the  fate  of  the    nation." 

Statebuilders'  movement  and  to  Soon  after  this  interview,  the 
the  manner  in  which  General  "Statel)ni]der's  Platform"  was  re- 
Gary  had  been  bound  (politically)  puhlisJied  in  the  ^partaiihurg 
hand  and  feet  Mnd  slaughtered  in  MorUhb/,  which  had  nominated 
Edgefield  in  1880.  Gen.  Gary  in    1880;    and    at    the 

To  this  letter,  Benjamin  R.  Till-  head  of  the  column  the  name  of 
man  replied,  in  1886.  in  substance  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Courtnay  was 
as  follows :  1  am  the  man  who  printed  as  nominee  for  governor 
got  Genera]  Gary  to  make  the  for  the  campaign  of  1882. 
speech  declining  to  run  on  an  in-  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Courtnay 
dependent  platform.  I  with  many  was  interviewed  as  to  whether  he 
others   urged    him    to  make   that    would  run  on    the  new   platform^ 
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or  not.  He  tleclined,  and  that  Western  North  Carolina  and  the 
ended  the  reform  movement  un-  Asheville  and  Spartanbnrg  Rail- 
til  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  took  it  roads.  He  is  a  native  of  theilour- 
iip  about  the_  year  1885.  ishing  and  beautiful  city  of  Green- 

The  public    will   further  watch  ville,  whose  wisdom    and  energy 

the   progress   of   this    movement  have  for  years  past  been    applied 

with  increasing  anxiety.  to  the  successful  operation  of  this 

*'^*  important  railroad  system,  which 

lV«i-jJi.v  t'ui-oiijtiaMs.  ]inks  the  two  Carolinas    together 

There   are   several  South  (Jaro-  and  so  materially  promotes   their 

linians  who  deserve  credit  in  con-  social  and  commercial  prosperity. 

nection  with  the  progress  of  Wes-  «-^. 

tern  North    Carolina    and    upper         iwai-ro*it"w  Myuis-s^iaiic  :?lotoi'. 
South  G;!rolina,  of  which  sections        A  youno-  Mr.  (Jan-ett,   <if  Spar- 

Asheville   and    Spartanburg    are  tanburg,  has  invented,   and    now 

the     business     centers.      This    is  has    in    successful    operation,    an 

specially  so  in  regard    to  the  pro-  hydraulic  motor,  which  is  de^tin- 

gress  of  the  rF.ilroads  which  have  ed  to  become  a  mar-hine  of  great 

done  so  much  to  advance  the  mu-  utility  in  our   country,     'i'o  ilhis- 

tual  inierests  of  the  mountainous  tnite  its    use  it  can     be    seen    at 

and  Piedmont  sections  of  the  two  work  near  tiie  puldic   square    in 

Carolinas.  Spartanburg;  it  brinirs  the  waters 

There  live   now    in   the    city  of  of  Garret's  mineral    spring,  sitn- 

Spartaaburg    n   num!)er    of  these  ^fed   over  a  mile   from    the    nty, 

co-Avorkers  in  tliis  -interstate  pros-  i.^to  the  lieart  of  the  town,  vrhere 

perity,  ihe  l-a-ler  md  repres^nta-  a  duplicate  of  the  spring    can  be 

five  being  David  R.  Duncan,  who  seen  full  of  the  water  made   ice 

was  president  of  i  he  Spartanburg  cold  in    its   passage   through    the 

it  Asiievil^e  railroad   from  its  in-  machinery.        At     the     origi'^al 

cii.iency  to  its  coiaphrion   as   far  spring  water  is  the  motive  power 

as   Heiidersonvillo.     ije  was    the  which    keeps   the    machinery    at 

first  to  carry  a  raiiroad  across  the  -work,  day  and    night,  and   forces 

Blue  Ridge,   in  the    territory   of  the  water  through  pipes  into  the 

the    Carolinas,    an    achievement  city.     It  is  said  to  be  the  nearest 

which  entitles   him    to    a   monu-  maching  to   the   long-looked    for 

menton  some  mountain  top  near  perpetual  motion  ever  yet  invent- 

the  line  of    railroad    he    did    so  ed.     It  will  prove  to  be   of  great 

much   to    build    as    a   connection  value  as  a  means  of  elevating  wa- 

between  Spartanburg   and  Ashe-  ter  from  springs   in    valleys    and 

^'i-ll^-  coves  to    the   tops   of  mountains, 

Another   South  Carolinian  who  th<^  machinery  being  simple    and 

deserves  the  united    gratitude   of  economical. 

the  people    of  both    Candinas,  is  *->^ 

V.  E.  McBee,  the  Manager  of  the  The  Lvcec:>[  is  $1  per  year. 
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Tlie  Spai-taulmi'ti.  ?>•.  <'..   ISeal 
EsitHte  siikI  lii«»iira«fe  A^ieiicy. 

Controlled  by  Joseph  M.  Elford, 
was  established  in  1870,  for  the 
collection  of  claims,  sale  and  rent- 
ing of  real  estate  and  insurance. 
As  attorney  he  makes  the  collect- 
ing of  claims  a  specialty.  Mr. 
Elford  represents  as  licensed 
agent  the  following  ten  old  and 
reliable  iir- companies,  with  com- 
bined assets  amounting  to  $22,- 
000,000,  most  of  them  having 
withstood  the  great  conflagration 
of  Chicago  and  Boston  fires,  pay- 
ing their  losses,  amounting  to 
over  *1 ,000,000,  within  60  days, 
and  without  contest : 

Phoenix,  of  London, 
Hartford, 

Lion  of  London,  "  1S19 

Sprin,Lrfield,  "  1.S49 

Connecticut,  '"  1S50 

Lancashire,  of  Manchester,        "  1S52 

Queen  of  Enoland,  "  1S58 

Sun  Mutual,''  "  l^'o6 

Georgia  Home,  "  lSo9 

Commercial  Union,  "  1S61 

Address,  Joseph  M.  Eliord, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Is  located  in  the  Palmetto 
Building  in  that  city.  Mr.  Gwynn 
went  from  Maryland  to  Spartan- 
burg, about  12  years  ago,  and  has 
established  a  reliable  and  potent 
agency  in  real  estate.  Any  per- 
son wishing  to  get  information 
concerning  the  city  or  to  make 
investments  in  real  estate  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  him. 

All  transactions  in  real  estate, 
including  renting,  collecting,  and 
looking  after  rented  property, 
will  receive  personal  and  prompt 
attention. 

Business  solicited.     Address, 
A.  J.  Gwynn,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Big  Six  Barber  Shop 

Xo.  6,  F'atton  Ave. 

r.  .J.  .'^T:'>riN  s  :i<.  I'vop. 

Hot   and  Cold    Baths.     Six    Chairs   and 
Six  Good  Barbers. 


&  DANVILLE  R.  H,  GO. 


I'ASSENGKK      DEPAKTMENT, 

Western  North  Carolina  Division. 

PAS8KNGBR   TRAIN    SCHEDULE 
(I:>  Effect  August  31) 
Jth  Meridian  time  use<i  when  not  other\vise 
indicated. 
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Washing-t'n| 
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Ashcville, 
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No.   !•*   I   ("Daily  except  Sunday.)  I    No.   17 


7  35  amll^v. 
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2  42  pm!   " 
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Asheville, 
Waynesville. 
Bryson  City, 
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Xos.  ."0  and  ."1,  I'ullma..    Sletpcrs   Det'ween 
Raleigh  and  Morristo  wu. 

Xos.  52  and    .53     Pullman     Buffet    Sleeping 
Cars  between  Hot  Springs    and  Washington. 
W    A.  WiMB'/RX,  V.  P    A.., 

.Vsheville,  .■^.  C. 
I  \   ■•     I-.  TA  VL(JK,  G.  P.  A., 

'Vnsning-toii     D    C. 
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Tlie  Nsible  M  ar. 

BV    A    CONFEDERATE   SOLDIKR. 
[CONTINT'ED    FROM  NO.  5.] 
XI. 

No  sooner  had  Calhoun's  great  soul  vanish'd. 
Than  I  saw,  near  where  Calhonn  disappear'd. 
Another  giant  spirit  standing  bold. 
Elect  and  god-like.     The  Goddess  arose, 
And  stretching  forth  her  fair  waving  hands, 
She  said:  "The  soul  of  Daniel   Webster 
Will  now  address  the  assembled  spirits." 
I  thought  already'  niN'  moital  vision 
Could  see  no  more,  no  more   desire  to  see, 
Of  the  spiritual  throng,  than  that  which 
CirclVI  rf)und  great  Hamilton  and  Calhoun; 
But  thicker  far  the  radiant  spirits  stood  ; 
And  further  up  the  shining  mountain  sides. 
The  concave  circle  I'ornied  a  miror  bright, 
Reflecting  celestial  hosts  higher  still. 
All  waiting  with  rapt  attention  to  catch 
The  first  words  of  the  peerless  orator. 

Then  great  Welister,  lifting  his  matchless  eyes. 

Broke  the  silence  with  speech  divine,  cind  sjiitl : 

"Immortal  Goddess,  and  niightv  spirits. 

We  have  assemljled  in  these  sacred  mounts, 

Ai  spirits  of  Greece,  on  their  Olympus, 

Used  to  meet,  to^^aid  mortals  they  loved. 

Columbia,  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 

Has  been  all  strewn  with  dead,  in  Sable  War, 

The  young  Republic,  we  lived  to  guard. 

Has  been  rent  asunder  by  civil  strife. 

To  know  the  direful  cause,  vile  and  black. 

Which  spoiled  our  fair  Columbia, 

And  dyed  her  soil  with  fratricidal  blood. 

Is  why  we  all  are  here — is  why  I  speak. 

At  first,  our  States  were  as  these  mountain  peaks. 

Standing  apart,  in  dear-bought  liljerty. 

The  Constitution  is  like  a  river. 

Made  great  and  long  by  little  mountains  rills. 

Many  in  one,  flow'ing  wide  and  dee]). 

Through  a  vast  continent — one  mighty  stream  ; 

But  in  its  course,  its  fretful  currents  split 

Into  divers  streams,  whose  angry,  foaming  waves 

Now  dash  around  the  many  boulders  black, 

Adown  its  rugsed  channel,  dividing 

The  massive  river,  into  dangerous  shoals  ; 

Then  gathering  all  its  waters  again. 

It  flows  on,  deejiening  and  widening, 

A  solid  stieam.  rolling  oceauward  ; 

Like  the  Potomac,  or  East  River, 

Whose  ship  bearing  waters,  above,  below. 
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In  torrents  roll  through  the  dreaded  hell-gates. 

Where  many  wealth-laden  ships  and  brave  men 

Have  been  buried  amid  the  raging  waves. 

The  Constitution  of  this  new  Nation, 

Like  such  a  river,  stretches  through  the  land: 

Along  its  fruitful  shores  lie  all  the  States — 

Some  North,  some  South,  others  East  and  Westward, 

A  galax3'  of  glory — A  Nation. 

Along  this  life-preserving,  fluvial  stream — 

The  Constitution  of  our  Republic — 

I  walk'd  as  sentinel,  and  vvatch'd  by  day 

And  night,  as  shepherd  of  the  free  and  brave  ; 

In  the  North,  where  freedom's  river  rolled. 

Deep  and  clear,  all  my  life  long,  I  watched. 

Where  I  learned  that  the  Constitution 

B(nind  the  States  together  inseparable  ; 

'Independence  and  union  forever. 

One  and  the  same,  indissoluble.' 

(jrc.it  Calhoun  and  Clay  vvatch'd  further  Southward, 

Faithlul  sentinels,  where  the  deep  river 

Wiis  muddy,  or  where  it  split  asunder. 

Into  angrv'  currents,  around  boulders. 

And  rugged  isles,  making  dread  hell-gates. 

Where  the  great  Western  ship  of  libertv 

Went  down  beneath  the  angry  bloody  iloods. 

From  under  which  it  must  be  raised  ag:iin. 

But  wi;  h  me  let  all  the  hero-spirits 

Shout  the  sad  pean  of  Independence  ! 

Sable  War  has  burst  asunder  the  rocks. 

Of  black  slavery  and  other  evils. 

Now  let  Freedom's  river  forever  roll, 

Fructifying  all  the  States  and  Nation 

With  liberty  and  union  for  all  time." 

Then  a  thrill  went  through  the  mighty  throng. 

And  all  the  hosts  sang.  "Hail  Columbia," 

The  national  air,  in  sublimest  strains, 

As  great  Webster,  wrapt  in  golden  gcirir.ents, 

Of  immortalit3^  disappear 'd, 

Amid  the  greatest  souls  of  earth  born  men. 


XII. 

For  awhile  after  great  Webster  vanised, 

A  scene  of  silence  pervaded  the  hosts 

Of  bright  spirits;  and  I,  the  dreamer,  saw 

Signs  of  greater  events  in  the  Council  ; 

For  the  brightest  stars  amid  the  immortals, 

With  beaming  light,  moved  from  place  to  place. 

And  groups  of  spirits  clustered  near  the  throne. 

On  which  sat  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

Suddenly  there  rose  to  view,  and  stood  as  still 

.\s  a  marble  statue,  a  mysterious  form. 

I  knew  not,  but  all  the  spirits  knew  well, 
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This  towerinsr  spirit  that  stood  up  to  speak  ; 

And  I  am  glad  that  I  knew  not  the  soul 

At  first ;  tor  I  had  a  chance  to  read  him 

As  he  stood  there  before  the  eager  throng. 

Quickly  I  outlined  the  geniuf.  of  the  man 

Whose  great  soul  now  canght  the  searching  gaze 

Of  myriads  of  the  greatest  souls  of  men. 

"A  child  of  fate,"  I  wrote,  "bom  to  be  great. 

As  wielded  by  Omnipotence,  in  deeds 

Decreed  by  J'ovah  and  done  by  mortals." 

T  thought  of  fated  Saul,  who  rose  to  power. 

Lived  a  stormy  life;  died  a  violent  death, 

Right  on  the  fields,  amid  the  peaceful  plains, 

Where  old  Samuel  and  his  judges  ruled, 

So  long  the  happ3'  hosts  ot  Israel. 

Aleditating  thus,  the  spell  was  broken  ; 

For  the  Goddess  arose,  and,  pointing,  said  : 

"The  soul  of  the  mart3'red  Lincoln  will  speak." 

"Black  slavery,"  said  the  martyr,  "did  it  all ! 

It  slew  peace;  it  murdered  me  I  0  Fate! 

To  be  born,  to  be  rear'd,  to  be  martyr'd, 

That  the  entangling  wrongs  of  human  kind 

May  be  put  right;  when  to  right  the  Wrongs, 

Floods  the  great  earth  with  human  blood  and  tears! 

This  was  m}-  lot  in  life,  m}'  work  in  death. 

To  break  the  bonds  of  vile  black  slavery, 

That  held  tvv'o  races  in  unconscious  doom, 

(Jh !  thcLt  our  lathers  had  seen  the  sad  end 

When  they  allow'd  black  slavery  a  j.ilace 

On  Columbia's  soil,  the  home  of  the  free! 

We  spirits  now  see,  as  an  clear  day. 

That  which  in  life  was  dark,  to  do  which 

We  were  led  by  the  hand  of  unerring  Fate, 

Is  now  no  mysterv  to  us.     In  life  it  wtis. 

The  people  sow'd  the  seeds  of  black  slaver}' 

With  the  golden  seeds  oi  independence. 

The  patriot  father.';  who  framVl  the  laws 

And  made  the  Constitution  of  the  States, 

Licensed  black  slavery,  and  made  its  traffic 

Swell  the  national  cffers  with  trii)ute 

From  the  pirates  who  sold  their  lellow-men, 

And  planted  black  slavery  in  freedom's  land. 

This  black  clause  oi' death  in  the  Nation's  laws, 

Fram'd  there  b\  the  fathers  of  freedom. 

Stained  the  virgin  period  of  the  Nation 

T^^■enty  years;  till  'eighteen  hundred  and  eight,' 

The  human  trjifhc  was   sealed  as  lawiul; 

Provided,  wrong  sliotild  be  added  to  wrong, 

And  ten  dollars  belaid  by  each  pirtite 

On  each  poor  slave  he  sold  into  bondage. 

To  undo  this  vile  work  of  black  bondage, 

Alade  legal  b_v  the  sacred  Constitution, 

From  its  birth  till  'eighteen  hundred  and  eight,' 

Cost  Columbia  the  myriads  of  slain. 

Whose  blood,  like  mine,  was  pour'd  out  as  water, 

In  Sable  War,  to  right  the  accursed  wrong." 

[to  be  COTIM'ED  .\XD  PKINtED  IN  PAMPLET  FORM] 
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Mk.  President — Ladies  a  x  d 
OHNTi.KMEN  OF  T[IK  Lyc'eum:  That 
"goveninients  derive  their  just 
]»ower  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed*^  ha«  become  a  self  evi- 
dent truth  in  thii^  countr}^,  and 
should  have  the  sanction  of  all 
Repablics  which  desire  to  protect 
the  rights  and  secure  the  liberties 
of  their  citizens,  or  jn'etend  to 
have  the  good  of  the  mass  of  peo- 
ple in  view. 

With  us  the  vote  is  the  only 
mode  of  exj^ressing  this  consent, 
by  making  known  through  the 
ballot  box  the  wants,  wishes  and 
grievances  of  the  governed.  But 
certain  classes  have  always  been 
denied  the  right  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise,  on  account  of 
want  of  mental  capacity,  moral 
fitness,  or  liberty  of  action — in- 
fants, idiots  and  lunatics  for  lack 
of  intelligence  and  reason  ;  felons, 


Ijecause  they  have  disobeyed  the 
laws,  and  incurred  as  a  penalty 
the  forfeiture  of  the  right  they 
might  otherwise  have  enjoyed ; 
and  women  ''from  mixed  motives" 
but  mainly,  because  in  the  rela- 
tion of  marriage  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  under  subje(;tion  to 
their  husbands,  and  presumed  to 
act  under  their  intluence. 

When    our      pioneer     fathers, 
driven    to   rebellion    by   tyranny 
and  oppression,  threw  off  the  bur- 
densome British  yoke,   sacrificed 
the   lives  of    their  noblest   sons, 
and   purchased   America   liberty 
with  their  own  blood,  they  estab- 
lished a  Republic  whose  sovereign 
power  should   forever    be   vested 
in  its  people.     Hut   in  constniing 
the  national  constitution  this  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  violated,  by  vest- 
ing the  sovereignty  of   the   State 
in    the   men,  and  not  the  jjeopie, 
since  the    commentators   on   this 
subject  say  that   the   sovereignty 
is  vested   only   in    those   persons 
who  are  permitted  to  vote.   Neith- 
er the  Declaration   of  Independ- 
ence nor  the  Oonstituion  contains 
even  an  implication  that  women 
should  not  be  enfranchised.     The 
Fifteenth  i^mendment.  Section  1, 
enacts  that  "The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  States  on 


account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  a  later  d-n-ision  in  discnssiiifr  the 
condition  of  servitude."  No  sex  right  of  uos;roes  to  vote,  tliey  af- 
is  mentioned.  Neither  men  nor  firm  that  '"In  all  '.-ases  wliere  the 
women,  males  nor  females  are  re-  former  siave  holdin*!;  states  had 
ferred  to.  The  right  was  vested  not  removed  from  their  consti ta- 
in the  people  as  a  whole,  not  in  tions  the  words  "•white  men'"  as  a 
men  only.  All  persons  derive  qualification  foi'  voting,  this  pro 
their  right  to  vote  from  this  cianse  vision  did,  in  elfect,  confer  on 
of  the  constitution,  and  in  it  alone  him  the  riglit  to  vote,  because  be- 
exists  the  title  to  the  franchise,  ing  paramount  to  the  State  law, 
and  it  is  applicable  to  women  as  and  a  part  of  the  State  law,  it  an- 
well  as  men,  because  they  belong  nuled  tiie  discriminating  word 
to  the  people  of  the  United  vStates.  white,  and  thus  left  him  in  the 
Women  constitute  almost  if  not  enjoyment  of  the  same  right  as 
quite  one  half  of  the  people  of  the  white  persons.  And  such  would 
United  States,  and  still  they  are  be  the  efi'ect  of  any  future consti- 
deprived  of  this,  their  inalienable,  tional  provision  of  a  state  which 
natural  right.  They  are  not  only  should  give  the  right  of  voting  ex- 
people  of  the  great  Union,  but  it  clusively  to  wiiite  people,  wheth- 
is  now  settled  beyound  a  doubt  er  tiiey  be  men  or  women."  The 
that  they  are  citizens  also,  and  Supreme  Court  futher  decided  in 
citizen-ship  always  carries  with  the  Minor  case,  that  "If  the  right 
it  the  right  to  vote.  The  Four-  of  suffrage  is  oiie  of  the  necessary 
teenth  Amendment  says  that  "All  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  ed  States,  then  the  Constitution 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  and  laws  of  Missouri  confining  it 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citi-  to  men,  are  in  violation  of  the 
zens  of  the  United  Sates  and  of  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  State  wherein  they  reside,  as  amended,  and  consequently 
No  State  shall   make   or   enforce    void." 

any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  The  doctrine  that  married  wo- 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citi-  men  are  under  the  control  of  their 
zens  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  husbands  and  their  legal  existence 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  per-  suspended  during  converture  has 
son  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  worked  great  injustice  to  them 
witiiout  due  process  of  law,  nor  for  centuries.  The  old  English 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  common  law  advocated  this  legal 
jurisdiction *the  equal  protection  fiction  so  strongly  that  it  depriv- 
of  the  law,"  and  the  Supreme  ed  the  wife  of  her  right  to  any 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  personal  property,  gave  the  hus- 
case  of  Minor  vs.  Happersett,  16th  band  the  power  to  correct  her 
Wallace,  in  commenting  on  this  moderately,  that  is  with  a  stick 
Amendment  say  that  women  are  no  larger  than  the  judge's  thumb, 
citizens  beyond  question,   and  in    and  delivered  the  custody  of  her 


p<  rswu  into  'hi-;  haiuU,  Men  be-  ol'  tho  weaker  sex,  and  the  nar- 
ing  ihe  only  law-makers  have  row  sphere  to  wiiich  they  are  con- 
made  the  laws  to  suit  themselves  fined  ha?  been  moulded  for  them 
and  invented  certain  hctions  like  by  th^  superior  pliysical  strength 
the  a'i)ove  for  the  purpose  of  car-  of  their  fathers,  husbands  and 
ry  inu  out  their  own  selfish  desii'es.  sons. 

Tia'oughout  ail  ages  and   in  all        Ihit  this  id(.a  of  the  inferiority 

countries,  whether  surrounded  by  of  women,  which  has  so  long  been 

the    superstitions    of    ignorance,  entertained  and  flourished,  is  fast 

eltrvated  by    the  enlightening  in-  iosiugground among  liberal  niind- 

tiuences  of  civilization   or  refined  ed   men,   and   they   hnd  that,  al- 

by  the  teachings  of   Christianity,  though     dilTerently     constituted 

men  have   compelled   women   to  and  weaker  physically,  the  other 

occup}'   a    subordinate^     position,  sex  possess  liner    moral   qualites, 

and  kept  them  in  a  state  of   sub-  are  endowed  with  keener  instincts 

jection.  and  they  owe  their   pres-  and  have  greater   intuitive    pow- 

ent  advancement  to  their  own  en-  ers  than  men,  an?!    that  if   these 

deavours    and    the   chivair}^   and  gifts  are  enlarged  and   expanded 

courresy  of  English    and    Ameri-  by  proper  education,  their  owners 

can  gentlemen.  may   become  superior  in  a   great 

The  V70inen  of  the  German  Em-  many  respects   to   men.     One   of 

pire  are  still    kept   in  a    state   of  the  most  enthusiastic   of   her  sex 

almost   absolute     slavery.     They  has     already     been     courageous 

are  treated  with  less    respect  and  enough  to  assert  that  "Woman  is 

kindness  than  their  peddlers  who  superior  to  man,   and  the  reason 

escape  to  this  country,   and  it   is  why  he  denies  her  the  suffrage  is 

not  unusual  to  see   a   dog   and   a  that  she  would  reform   him  with 

woman    drawing    the   same   cart  it,  and  man  does    not   wdsh  to  be 

through  the  streets  of  their  crowd-  reformed.-'     The     acknowedged 

ed  cities.     What  a  stain  upon  the  inferiority  of  women  in  the   past 

character   of   that   Empire.     But  has   greatly,  retarded   their   pro- 

in  China,  India  and  Africa,  where  gress,  which  has    been    slow   but 

the  light  of  the  Gospel  is  just  be-  steedy,   and   they   enjoy   greater 

ginning  to  shine,  the  condition  of  privileges    to-day   than     any     of 

women  is  even   worse   than   that  their   sisters     of    former    times, 

of  their  sisters  in  Germany.    Life  They  do  the  same  work   as  men, 

with  them  is  a  burden,  and  exist-  study  the   same   professions   and 

ence  intolerable.  become  efficient  in   almost  every 

How  cowardly  to  take  advant-  department    of  business.     Indi- 

age  of  weakness,   and  crush  it  to  ana's  shrewdest   lawyers   are   fe- 

earth.     Is  there  any  manhood  or  male  barristers,  and   New  York's 

bravery  in  that?    The  brute  force  most  skilful    nurses   and   physi- 

of  men   has   subdued   the  gentle  cians  are  to  be  found   among  wo- 

influence    and   confiding    nature  men.     The  schools  of  every  State 
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in  the  I'liion  are  orowed  with  coiiilucted  tliciiiselves  in  ev-'-n- 
Youn^  lady  teachers,  and  tliey  respect  with  a-;  mvirh  ract  j'vlii;- 
seem  to  take  great  pride  in  real-  nient,  and  ^.-ood  sense  us  nien. 
izing  that  they  can  earn  their  own  Tsvo  years  after,  he  repeated  toat 
living,  and  be  indpendent.  Not-  the  system  of  impartial  -uiiva-e 
witlistanding  all  this  they  are  was  an  ufKinalilied  success,  ilis 
denied  the  right  to  vote  or  to  successo-s.  Governors  Thayi'-^r, 
take  any  part  in  managing  the  lloyt.  Hale,  and  Warren,  have 
affairs  of  government.  Itisargu-  all  borne  witness  to  the  sanie  ef- 
ed  by  .some  that  if  women  con-  feet,  and  M.  0.  Brow^n.  United 
tinue  to  earn  their  own  liveli-  State?  Attorney  for  the  Territory, 
hoods,  and  do  the  work  of  men,  says  tliat  ""woman  suffrage  in 
they  will  become  anti-feminine,  Wyoming  iiasaccomplisiied  !iiuch 
and  lose  all  their  true  womanhood,  good,  and  has  harmed  no  one." 
but  this  has  already  proved  to  be  Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that 
otherwise,  and  women  lawyers  taxation  witliout  representation 
and  doctors  retain  just  as  much  is  unjust  and  should  not  be  c-on- 
modesty  as  their  sisters  at  home,  tenauced  by  any  government,  but 
If  engaging  in  all  these  dilTereut  our  Legislature  has  declared  i!i;it 
occupations  does  not  take  awa}^  it  is  just  and  equitable  by  inipos- 
modesty  and  womanhood,  is  it  ing  upon  unrepresented  women 
reasonable  to  supjiose  that  voting  equal  taxes  with  men.  The  poor 
would  have  a  contrary  etlfect.  widow  has  her  small  home  sold 
Francis  Minor,  who  wrote  a  very  from  over  her  head  by  the  tax 
interesting  article  on  ''Woman's  coilector,  because  she  fails  to  pay 
Political  Status,"  among  other  her  taxes,  but  must  remain  silent 
things  says  that  "-Wherever  wo-  — taxation  without  representa- 
man  suffrage  has  been  tried,  it  tion.  Is  there  the  least  phase  of 
has  proved  a  success.  The  testi-  juf^tice  in  such  a  law^  Tiie  argu- 
mony  from  English  sources  is  meiit  that  because  women  t'annot 
abundant,  that  since  the  complete  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their 
enfranchisement  of  women  in  the  country,  and  light  side  by  sii.le 
Isle  of  Man,  the  condition  of  pub-  with  their  husbands  and  sons  for 
lie  affairs  there  has  improved ;  its  j)rotection  they  should  not 
and  this  fact  is  used  as  an  argu-  vote,  is  too  iiimsy  and  absurd  to 
nient  that  parlimentary  suffrage  be  entertained  for  one  moment 
should  be  extended  to  women  in  by  intelligent  men.  The  statis- 
England  also.  In  the  Territory  tics  of  the  late  w^ar  show  that  the 
of  Wj^oming  women  have  enjoyed  great  majority  of  lawyers,  minis- 
full  suffrage  since  1869,  a  period  ters  and  physicians  who  were  ex- 
of  twenty-one  years.  Governor  amined  for  military  service  were 
Campbell,  who  was  in  office  in  found  to  be  disqualified  on  ac- 
1869,  in  his  message  two  years  count  of  physical  disability,  while 
ater,  said  that   the   women   had  only  a  small  proportion  of  farm- 


er<  iuid  mechanics;  were  released 
from  service  on  that  account. 
Bur  when  the  cloud  of  war  had 
pas«ed  over,  and  the  sunshinf^  of 
peace  again  shone  forth,  not  a 
sinirle  professional  man  was  dis- 
franchised. The  blind  and  lame 
men  of  our  country  never  bore 
arms,  but  they  have  invariably 
A'oted.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
one  that  "the  ballot  is  both  sword 
and  shield."  If  women  are  too 
weak  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war 
and  the  excitementof  battle,  they 
do  not  require  sinew  and  mus(de 
to  vote.  The  most  delicate  and 
refined  lady  has  strengtli  enough 
in  her  slender  hand  tocaf^t  a  vote 
for  temperance  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  an  idea  among  men 
that  if  women  were  vested  with 
the  power  to  vote,  most  of  them 
would  never  take  advantage  of 
their  privileges,  and  that  only 
the  degraded  cla'=s  of  vvomen 
would  go  to  the  poles. 

It  was  stated  on  the  Senate 
tloor  not  long  since  that  more  pe- 
titions had  been  sent  to  Congress 
in  favor  of  woman  suH'rage  than 
all  otlier  subjects  combined.  Is 
it  not  reasonai)le  to  suppose  tliat 
these  petitioners  would  vote,  if 
they  had  the  opportunity? 

Woman  suffrage  was  not  start- 
ed by  a  set  of  fantics  and  senti- 
mentalists, but  orginated  among 
sober  minded  men  and  women, 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  such  a 
movement.  It  was  advocated  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
Herbert   Spencer,     Dr.   'J'almage, 


and  Gladstone,  Senators  Hoar 
and  Blair  believe  in  it.  Such 
women  as  Harriet  Beacher  Stowe, 
Louisa  M.  Alcotand  Frances  E. 
Willard  have  been  leaders  in  the 
cau^e.  We,  these  great  men  and 
noble  women  ever  accused  of  be- 
ing fanatics?  Are  Hoar  and 
Blair  sentimentalists  ?  They  have 
encouraged  woman  sufirage  be- 
cause they  knew  it  would  be  the 
great  purifier  of  the  fraud  stained, 
corrupt  ballot  box,  and  because 
they  felt  that  it  would  raise  the 
moral  standard  of  tlieir  govern- 
ment. They  believed  in  it  be- 
cause they  were  confident  it  would 
crush  out  the  irreat  enetny  of  the 
human  race — the  licjuor  traffic, 
and  rescue  tlieir  sons  from  a 
d  r  u  n  k  a  r  d '  s  g  r  a  v  e . 

There  is  already  an  abundance 
of  evidence  which  goes  to  ijrove 
that  if  woman  suffrage  prevailed 
in  all  the  states  good  results 
would  inevitably  follow,  as  the 
states  which  have  already  adopt- 
ed it  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  their  local  laws.  In  whatever 
sphere  women  have  been  placed 
they  have  alway-  l)een  on  the  side 
of  right,  and  denounced  wrong. 
They  rule  by  persuasion  ;  men  by 
force.  In  view  of  all  these  facts, 
ought  not  women  to  vote?  They 
have  been  true  and  loyal  to  men  ; 
now  let  the  men  be  fair  towards 
them.  In  sickness  and  distress 
they  are  ever  present  to  lessen 
the  sufferer's  pjiin  and  lend  their 
sympathies. 

O,  woman,  lovely  woman,  na- 
ture formed  thi7>e  to  temper  man  : 
we  had  been  brutes  without 
thee."  H.  P..  Stkvkns, 
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:^ii<-s»  iiuii  it>*  AfiMOfiiitioiisi.  imperishable   mica    provide    the 

There  is  something  in  the  mod-  key  to  the   mysteries   of   all  this 

eru  parlor  stove  that  sets  the  im-  use  and  splendor, 

agination  aglow  even  as  the  stove  Mica  is  a  substance  extensively 

itself  is  aglow  ;    for,   through   its  diffused  through  the  primary  for- 

many   translucent   apertures,  we  mation  throughout  the  world.     It 

see  the  hery  life  within,  tiie  ruddy  is  the    associate   and   component 

coals     and    the      flaming    gases,  part  of  the   granites ;    it  is  found 

and   the      infinitude      of     forms  diffused  in  comminuted  particles 

with  which  the   taiicj  invests  the  through  the  sands  and  clays ;  but, 

phantasmagoria  of  changeful  pic-  in  its  valuable   economic  form,  is 

tures ;  and    we  gaze    with  restful  found  in  six   sided  irregular   tlat 

quiet  into    the  Hame,  and   see,  as  crystals,  more  or  less  massive, and 

well  as  feel,  with  double  sense  of  in  more  or   less   continuous    and 

bodily  comfort    and  pleasures  of  well      defined      veins,      running 

imagination.     The  ancient  stoves  through  a  coarse  granite  in  which 

give  out   equal    degree   of    heat;  feldspar  predominates,  that  miu- 

but  in  sullen  selnsjiness  they  hide  eral  being  often  decomposed,  pre- 

within  themselves    the    source  of  senting   itself    as    the    kaolin    of 

warmth;    it  is    negative  satisfac-  commerce  and  the  arts. 

tion   to  cower    aroand    the    dull.  Mica  is  in    composition    a  silic- 

opaqufc,  unshapely  iron  box  with-  ate  of  alumina  with   a    silicate  of 

outa  glimpseinto  theciieer  within,  potash,  soda,  lithia,  and  oxides  of 

ITow  ciianged  m  fonri,  how  iron  and  manganese.  It  is,  when 
changed  in  beauty,  how  changed  split  into  sheets,  which  can  be 
in  comfort,  the  parlor  or  the  otiice  done  iniinitesmally,  and  to  mcred- 
stove  of  the  present  day  1  Modern  ible  tenuity,  colorless  and  per- 
taste  and  skill  have  mastered  the  fectly  transparent,  though  escep- 
the  rigid  iron  to  control  it  to  any  tions  exist  in  amber  and  ruby  col- 
shape  taste  or  uses  might  demand  ;  ors.  Being  found  m  many  parts 
and  in  no  use  have  art  and  taste  of  the  world,  and  known  from  the 
had  greater  mastery  than  in  the  earliest  period  of  civilization,  it 
formation  of  the  stove  Archi-  early  suggested  itself  as  a  con- 
tecture  constructs  its  miracles  in  venient  vehicle  tor  the  transmis- 
miniature  ;  and  temples  and  cas  sion  of  light  into  dwellings,  far 
ties,  illuminated  with  a  thousand  antedating  the  use  of  glass,  and 
cheerful  lights,  as  real  castle  and  was  employed  by  the  Eoinans  for 
temple  never  were,  make  every  this  use.  In  modern  times  it  has 
fireside  familiar  with  ideals  of  the  so  applied  in  Mexico,  Peru  and 
beautiful  and  the  grand.  Siberia,  in  which   countries  crys- 

One  of  the  simplest  of  mineral  tals  of   the    largest    size    abound, 

substances  is   employed  to    make  plates  having  been  obtained  near- 

;all  these    marvels    effective ;  and  ly    three   feet   in    diameter.     Its 

ihe  thin  plates  of  transparent  and  largest  present  use  is  in  its  appli- 


•cation  to  stove  lights,  and,  to  a  A  fanciful  writer,  discribing  a 
more  limited  extent,  for  the  fur-  mica  mine,  and  evidently  basing 
nace  windows  of  glass  manufac-  his  description  upon  the  brilliancy 
tories,  for  lamp  chimneys,  and  of  the  article  when  prepared  for 
also  for  lanterns  aboard  ships  of  use,  regales  his  readers  with  the 
war,  resisting  the  concussion  of  splendors  of  the  subterranean  gal- 
liring  which  often  shatters  glass  leries,  reflecting  back  in  multi- 
lamps  to  atoms.  It  finds  use  also  plied  splendor  the  flash  of  the 
in  microscopes.  torches,  and  rivalling  the  radiant 

The  principal  present  source  of  glories  of  the  cave  of  Aladdin, 
supply  are  Canada,  the  Black  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
Hills,  the  mountains  of  Western  truth  ;  for,  like  all  subterranean 
North  Carolina,  and  of  late,  the  works,  the  shafts  and  tunnels  are 
foot  hills  of  the  Himalayas  in  Brit-  dark  and  damp,  and  dripping  with 
ish  Indian  territory.  In  Western  slime  and  muddy  water  ;  and  the 
North  Carolina  it  is  extensively^  grimy  crystals  are  only  detected 
worked  in  the  counties  of  Mitch-  by  the  experienced  eye,  compact- 
ell  and  Yancey,  where  are  the  ed  m  its  surrounding  matrix.  It 
largest  and  most  productive  mines,  is  only  when  the  crystal  is  opened 
It  is  also  obtained  in  large  qnan-  that  its  brilliancy  is  seen  and  its 
ties  in  the  counties  of  Macon  and  beauty  revealed.  And  there  are 
Jackson,  and  also  to  some  (^xtent  few  things  on  earth,  that,  for  a 
in  other  counties  on  both  sides  of  few  fleeting  moments,  are  half  so 
the  Blue  Ridge,  but  i?  nowhere  beautiful.  The  crystal  thus  open- 
remuneratively  worked  except  in  ed  is  a  revelation  of  a  far  av.'ay 
the  counties  first  named.  These  past  era  when  unsullied  purity 
furnish  the  chief  supplies  to  the  was  the  law  of  nature,  and  when 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  it  was  locked  up  and  stored  away 
or  have  done  so  until  recently,  in  the  fast  keeping  of  the  rocks, 
when  British  India  conies  in  as  a  to  preserve  for  after  ages  the 
competitor  with  the  advantage  of  memory  of  primeval  innocence, 
lower  prices,  tho  effect  of  cheap  Wlien  first  opened,  a  delicate 
labor,  and  absence  of  duty.  moisture  suffuses  the  exquisitely 

In  the  mountains  of  North  Car-  pure  and  smooth  surface.  iVs 
olina,  the  marketable  mica  is  ob-  evaporation  takes  place,  and  the 
tained  from  the  great  ledges  of  a  moistu're  escapes  in  almost  imper- 
very  coarse  granite  which  ciiarac-  ceptible  vapor,  there  is  a  beanti- 
"terizes  the  mountain  plateau.  The  ful  play  of  irridescent  colors, 
mines  are  in  true  veins,  and  the  rising  and  falling  in  the  seeming 
-crystals  suc<'eed  each  other  in  ir-  struggle  to  retain  its  primal 
regular  continuity  and  great  vari-  beauty,  until  at  length  the  grosser 
ation  in  size  and  value,  to  great  element  prevails,  the  moisture  is 
extent  and  depth,  necessitating  dried  out,  the  impalpable  and  im- 
much  work  by   shaft  and   tunnel,    perceptible   particles   in  .  the   air 
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settle  upon  the  surface,  tarnish 
ite  pure  lustre,  and  leave  it,  still 
bright  and  beautiful,  but  only  a 
faint  likeness  of  its  once  surpass- 
ing loveliness,  the  only  word  that 
expresses  its  record  of  the  ideal 
of  purity. 

There  is  an  interest  in  the  op- 
erations of  mica  working- 
in  North  Carolina  far  beyond  the 
questions  of  utility  and  profit.  It 
is  associated  with  that  mysterious 
race  which  once  peopled  the  North 
American  continent,  and  which 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  leaving  no  trace  or  record 
of  their  being  excex)t  their  mounds, 
their  earth-works,  and  their  mica 
digging.  And  to  these  last  I  will 
presently  refer. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years  that  the  mining  for 
mica  in  Western  North  Carolina 
became  an  established  pursuit. 
Previous  to  that  time,  mica,  so 
abundant  in  the  mountains,  and 
known  to  every  miner,  had  no 
known  commercial  value,  and  no 
economic  uses  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  It  was  met 
with  everywhere,  on  the  surface, 
or  in  exploration  for  other  miner- 
als or  metals,  but  neglected  for 
its  assumed  worthlessness.  In 
the  belt  now  proved  to  embrace 
the  most  prolific  and  valuable 
mica  mines  were  found  raan}^  an- 
cient pits  of  considerable  diame- 
ter, from  fifty  to  ninety  feet, 
and  a  mass  oF  debris  around 
these  mounds,  of  great  original 
depth,  now  nearly  filled  with 
earth  converted  into  soil  similar 
to  that   on   the   general  surface, 


covered  with  trees  equal  in  siz^ 
to  the  giants  of  the  surrounding 
forest;  evidently,  therefore,  of 
great  age.  But  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  the  country 
relative  to  the  origin  of 
these  pits  was  founded  upon  the 
prevalent  vague  traditions  of  the 
wanderings  of  de  Soto  and  his 
men  through  the  mountain?  of 
North  Carolina,  in  search  of  gold. 
History  made  it  certain  that,  after 
that  explorer  left  Florida,  he  pen- 
etrated deep  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  led  on  by  the  stories 
of  the  Indians  as  to  the  existence 
of  gold  and  silver  in  abundance 
among  the  mountains ;  and  the 
long  period  that  elapsed  before 
he,  with  the  remnant  of  his  band, 
reached  the  Mississippi,  strength- 
ens the  belief  that  he  did  wander 
as  far  north  as  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina ;  and  this  belief 
gains  strength  by  the  discovery, 
in  old  abandoned  mines  in  Cher- 
okee, the  most  soutliwestern 
county  of  the  State,  of  iron  tools 
and  fragments  of  the  mining 
equipments  of  a  European  people. 
These  work^  far  antedate  Ameri- 
can settlements  in  that  section ; 
and  are  yet  so  recent  as  to  con- 
nect the  material  and  forms  of 
the  recovered  reli'^s  with  exciting 
civilization. 

The  old  "mine  holes''  as  they 
are  popularly  know  in  Mitchell 
county,  where  they  most  abound, 
remained  undisturbed  and  unin- 
vestigated until  the  year  18(58. 
They  were  thought  to  be  old  Span- 
ish silver  mines;  yet  no  one  had 
ever  had  the  enterprise   to  follow 


the  i^ath  the  presumed  treasure 
searchers  had  opened.  In  that 
year  Prof.  W,  C.  Kerr,  then  State 
Geologist,  was  invited  to  visi  •  and 
report  upon  them.  He  examined 
a  series  of  large  open  pits  extend- 
ing continuously  up  the  slope  of 
a  mountain  ridge,  a  dozen  or  more 
in  number,  each  from  forty  to 
lift,Y  feet  wide  and  from  fifty, 
seventy-live  to  one  hundred  feet 
long.  The  excavated  earth  was 
piled  around  the  margin  of  the 
pits,  and  was  changed  by  lapse  of 
time  into  rich  soil  bearing  heavj'- 
forest  trees,  three  or  more  feet  in 
diameter,  oaks  and  chestnuts; 
and  with  these  were  associated 
the  fallen  and  decayed  trunks  of 
a  former  growth.  Frof.  Kerr, 
after  thorough  investigation,  dig- 
ging down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
these  pits,  reported  that  '"there 
was  no  appearance  of  a  mineral 
vein,  and  no  clue  to  the  objects  of 
the  works,  except  to  obtain  the 
large  plates  of  mica  or  crystals  of 
kyariite,  both  of  which  abound  in 
the  coarse  granite  rock.'' 

in  1S»I7,  and  early  in  1868,  Gen. 
Thomas  L.  (Jlingman,  examined 
numerous  excavations  in  the 
counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
Cleveland,  Rutherford  and  Burke, 
and  in  Mitchell,  Yancey  and  Bun- 
combe on  the  west  side.  The 
most  extensive  of  these  were  on 
the  lands  of  William  Silver,  in 
Mitchell  county.  The  manner  in 
which  the  work  heen  done  in  these 
excavations  resembled,  as  Gener- 
al Olingman  says,  that  sometimes 
practiced  by  the  Mexicans; 
and    it    seemed    possible   that  a 


party  of  Spaniards,  perhaps  some 
of  de  Soto's  expedition,  might 
have  extended  their  rambles  in 
search  of  gold  thus  far  into  Isorth 
Carolina,  and  cansed  this  excava- 
tion to  be  made.  Gen.  Clingman 
caused  an  assay  to  be  made  of  the 
fragments  of  ore  found  near  the 
pits,  which  was  pronounced  by 
miners  t©  be  silver  ore.  In  assay 
proved  a  value  of  only  three  dol- 
lars to  the  ton,  a  grade  too  low  to 
be  worth  working.  Further  ex- 
cavations, conducted  by  General 
Clingman,  carried  on  by  shafts 
and  tunnels  beneath  the  old 
works,  disclosed  the  presence  of 
large  blocks  of  mica,  and  of  good 
quality  and  in  great  abundance. 
He  therefore  concluded  from  this 
evidence  before  him  that  "a  for- 
mer race  of  Indians — possibly  the 
Mound  Builders,  who  used  copper 
tools — made  these  excavations  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
mica." 

The  visions  of  wealth  which  had 
long  flitted  through  the  indolent 
brains  of  those  who  were  familiar 
with  these  ancient  pits,  but  with- 
out enterprise  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  were  thus  rudely  and 
effectually  dispelled.  As  mica  at 
that  time  had  no  marketable  val 
ue,  the  real  character  ol'  the  min- 
eral contents  of  the  pits  was  re- 
ceived with  contemptuous  indif- 
ference. A  few  years  later,  when 
uses  were  found  for  mica,  and  de- 
mand became  active,  the  pits  ex- 
amined by  Prof.  Kerr  and  (xen. 
C'lingman,  became  famous  as  the 
"Sink  Hole  Mines,"  the  aboriginal 
workings    being   much  extended,. 
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and  proving  prolific  in  a  product  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  section. 
of  very  superior  quality.  now  covered  with  trees,  were  open 
When  the  time  came  in  which  mountain  prairies,  remaining  so 
mica  found  its  uses  and  a  profita-  until  the  disappearance  of  the 
ble  market,  then  active  search  was  Indians  and  the  cessation  of  their 
widely  prosecuted ;  and  then  it  annual  practice  of  burning  the 
came  to  pass  that  the  superior  grass  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  crop 
value  of  the  prehistoric  workings  for  the  support  of  the  wild  game, 
were  made  apparent.  They  prov-  It  is  not  also  certain  that  un- 
ed  also  to  cover  a  wide  range,  ex-  failing  certainty  attended  the 
tending  from  Mitchell  and  Yan-  search  of  these  ancient  explorers. 
cey,  the  counties  in  which  they  I  have  personally  examined  many 
iirst  attracted  notice,  to  the  coun-  hundreds  of  prospecting  pits  in 
ties  of  .Jackson  and  Macon,  to-  the  county  of  Mitchell,  opening 
ward  the  west,  a  distance  of  more  many  to  find  that  work  in  them 
than  one  hundred  miles.  In  no  had  been  abandoned  owing  to  the 
single  instance  have  these  w^orks  presence  of  rock  impenetrable  to 
failed  to  be  profitable  ;  while,  on  the  tools  used.  But  the  object  of 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  the  excavation  was  always  indica- 
newly  opened  mines  have  proved  ted  by  the  heaps  of  debris,  trim- 
of  short  lived  prosperity.  Great  mings  of  dressed  mica,  which 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  sa-  seemed  always  to  have  been  found, 
gacity  of  these  early  miners  in  so  though  farther  work  was  suspend- 
surely  detecting  their  certain  ed  for  the  cause  mentioned, 
sources  of  success.  An  explana-  In  the  pits  that  were  succe^s- 
ticn  may  be  found  for  the  appar-  fully  and  extensively  worked, 
ently  unerring  accuracy  in  the  much  labor  and  skill  appt-ar  to 
assumption,  a  very  probable  one,  have  been  bestowed.  When  more 
that  at  the  remote  period  at  which  than  one  pit,  or  there  was  a  suc- 
these  pits  were  opened  no  forest  cession  of  them,  they  were  con- 
covered  the  ground,  decomposition  nected  by  tunnels.  These  have 
of  the  rocks  not  having  gone  far  been  followed  by  the  present 
enough  tofurnisJi  soil  for  the  nur-  miners  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
tureof  trees,  no  creation  of  humas  feet  or  more,  and  they  are  re- 
from  fallen  leaves  and  decaying  markable  for  their  contracted  di- 
vegftation,  and  a  consequent  ex-  mensions,  being  seldom  as  high  as 
posure  of  geologic  conditions,  four  feet,  and  considerably  less 
The  mountains  were  long  in  ex-  in  width,  indicating  a  people  of 
istence  before  they  became  forest  small  stature.  No  hum.an  remains 
covered :  and  their  nakedness  have  ever  been  found  in  these 
probably  extended  down  to  a  tunnels  or  elsewhere  in  their  vi- 
comparatively  late  period.  It  is  cinity.  A  few  wooden  tools,  which 
within  living  memory,  that,  since  crumbled  into  dust  when  exposed 
the    beginning   of    this    century,  to  the  outer  air,  and  an  occasion- 
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al  stor^  pick,  are  the  only  person-  southwestern  parts  of  North  Car- 

al  relics  found  that  can  be  associ-  olma  ;  for  in  the  valleys  of  Pigeon 

ated,  that  passed   away  long  ages  liiver,  the   Little   Tennessee  and 

ago.  Valley  Kiver,  there  were  numer- 

The  discovery  of  raica,  cut  into  oiis  raounds,   some    still    in    good 

ornamental  shapes,  in  tlie  tumuli  preservati'^n,  and    some  of   them 

of  the    vanished   race    known    as  rich  in  those  remains  which  prove 

the  Mound  Builders,  whose  works  the  identity  of  their   <'onstructors 

occupy   so   conspicuous    a    space  with  the  widely    diffused    Mound 

among     the     antiquities    of    the  Builders.     Only  in   one    instance 

northwestern  States,  seems  to  es-  have  I  found  an  exception  to  the 

tablish  the  identity  of  the  inhab-  general  rule  of  the  absence  of  tix- 

itants  of  the  plains  along  the  Ohio  ed  population    in    the    true    mica 

and  Mississippi   rivers,    with   the  mining  regions.     Near  Burnsville, 

miners  of   North    Carolina.     The  Yancey  county,  on  the   crest  of  a 

coincidents  seem  to  prove  the  ex-  low  ridge  is  an  outcrop  of    bould- 

istence  of  a   wide-spread   empire  ers  of  very  hard  porphory  tic  rock, 

at  peace   within    all    its    borders,  a  succession  of  them,  from  ten  to 

with    a   civilization    peculiar    to  twelve   feet   apart.     The  surface 

itself,  and  with    its  own    ideal  of  of   these    boulders    is    somewhat 

luxury  and   personal    adornment,  rounded,    and    th^y    ri^^e   to    the 

Colonies  of  miijers  would    appear  height  of   from    four   to  five  feet, 

to  have  been  planted    among  the  On  one  of  them,  and  only  one,  are 

mountains  to  procure  that  wliich  deeply  engraved  tlie  foot-prints  of 

was   prized  by  king,  or  noble,  or  several  animals  and    birds,   even 

wealthy  citizen,    diifusing    them,-  now  so   distinct  that    those  of  the 

selves  as   tiiey    i'oiuid    reward  for  larger  animals  are  readily  distin- 

their  search,  and    working  Indus-  guished.     The    track    of   the  elk, 

triously  and   peacefully   without  and  the  deer,  of  the  bear,  and  the 

fear  of    hostile    interruption ;   for  wolf,    thougii    weather-worn,  are 

the  one  people  occupied  the  fair-  perfectly   distinct.     Those   of  the 

est  portion  of  the  North  American  turkey,  the  raccoon,  and  of  other 

contin'   ',1,   and    a  strong   govern-  small  aninifii-  and  birds,  are  legi- 

ment  constrained    them  all  to  or-  ble  to  the  eye   of  the  hunter,  but 

der,  or  a  pacilic    temper   soothed  are  eaten    away    by   the  tooth  of 

tiiem  all  to  harmony,  time.     The  earliest   traditions  of 

In  the  most  extensively  worked  the  white  settlers,   reaching  back 

districts  in  the  mica  regions,  there  about  one  hundred   years,   repre- 

remain    no    evidences    that    an_y  sent    the    rock    existing    at  that 

other   than  a    mining   population  period  as  it   now  is.     Standing  as 

occupied     them.      Among     them  it  does  thus  significantly  marked 

there     are     no     earthworks,     no  among   other   rocks   of   precisely 

m  unds,  and  no  relics  such  as  are  similar  kind,  but  undistinguished 

found  in  the  west,  or  even  in  the  by  inscription,  it  seems  fair  to  at- 
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tach  to  this    one  a  religious  char-  controlling;;  empire  is  a  strong  one,, 
acter,  and    regard  it   as  a    sacred  and  strengthened   by  the  remain- 
stone  inscribed    with   the   totems  ing  evidences  of  a  ruling  similar- 
ol'  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  peo-  ity  everywhere  in  its    dominions. 
pie  who    were   detailed    to   work  The  mica  works   m  North  Caroli- 
the  mines,  and  who  might  gather  na,  in  execution,  though  for  a  dif- 
round  it  at    stated    times  to  cele-  ferent   object,   are    like    those  in 
brate    religious    rites.     The    sue-  Michigan  ;    the  mounds    in  North 
ceeding   race   of   Indians  proved  Carolina,  less   in  size,  are  identi- 
themselves    incom])etent    to  exe-  cal  with  those  in  Ohio  ;  the  fortifi- 
cute  such  work   as  this :    it   ante-  cations    in    Georgia,    in     general 
dated  the    coming   of   the    white  features,  are    similar   to   those  in 
man,    and     therefore,     must    be  Illinois.  Everywhere  was  a  strong 
coeval  with  the  race   who  worked  family  likeness.     It  was  a  mighty 
the  mica  mines.  people,   highly   cultivated   to   its 
Mica  is    associated  closely  with  ideal  of  civilization.     Peace  for  a 
the     customs    of     the    vanished  long    period    was    evidently   the 
Mound  Builders  ;  and  its  presence  governing  principle,   and  its  con- 
in  their  mounds  and  burial  places,  tinuance  gave  opportunity  for  the 
and  the    existence  of   the  ancient  undisturlied  prosecution  of  indus- 
works  in    North    Carolina,   prove  trial,possibly commercial, pursuits 
the  wide   range   of   their  control,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  do- 
and  the  communit.y  of  their  inter-  main.      Long    peace    gave    them 
ests.     How  long  since  they  disap-  time  and  opportunity  for  the  con- 
peared  from  their  tield  of  being  is  struction  of  the  numerous  mounds 
beyond  the  recall  of  history  or  tra-  which  served  for  temples,  sacriti- 
dition.     Of   record   there  is  none  cial     altars     or     the      sepulture 
except  as  inscribed  on  the  surface  of  the  distinguished   dead,  works 
of  the  eartn,  m  their  mounds  and  requiring  the  labor  of  vast  bodies 
earthworks,  and  the  unintelligible  of  men,  and   the  use  of  absolute- 
images     and     ornaments    found  power    to   command    and  control 
tlierin ;    or   as    engraven   in    the  them.     These    were   the  work^  of 
bowels  of  the  earth  in  their  search  peace.     But   it    was    not    always 
for  mica  in  North  Carolina,  or  for  peace  ;  for    the    mighty   military 
copper  in  the  northern  peninsula  works  in  Ohio,  in  Illinois,    a:ong 
of  Michigan.     Without  doubt  the  the   lakes,   and    elsewhere,  point 
same  people,  with  the  same  object  out  a  time    of   trouble,   whether 
of  serving  a  great  central  power,  anterior  to  that  peaceful  era  which 
executed    the   same    works ;    the  permitted  them   distant  explora- 
same  people  filled  the   vast   area  tions   for    mica    and    copper,    or 
embraced   between    these  widely  which  is  more  probable,   thrown 
separated  points  of  mining  Indus-  up  in    the   latter   stages   of  their 
try.     The  presumption  of  the  ex-  nationality,  when    their  enemies 
istenc-e  of   one    vast,    united,  and  pressed  upon  them,  and  when  the 
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liii;;l  st.ru2:,alo  for    existence    took  indicate,  a   nation,  in    the  fulness 

pirtce,  ending    in  expulsion  or  ex-  of    their    power,    occupying    the 

termination.  upper  valleys    of    the    Tennessee 

Their  existence  of  which  they  river  as  far  west  as  Muscle  8hoals, 
have  left  indisputable  evidence  and  thence  eastward  into  all  the 
iu  mine  and  mound,  can  hardly  muunlain  iiighiands  of  the  Caroli- 
be  called  a  chapter  in  the  world's  nas  ami.  (Jeoriiia.  This  is  one  of 
history.  It  is  unwritten,  and  in-  the  many  of  the  powerful  nations 
capable  of  being  written.  But  to  or  tribes  that  possessed  the  terri- 
the  American,  their  mysterious  tory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
being  must  always  have  intense  those  at  the  south,  m  addition  to 
interest.  For  the  indelible  though  the  Uherokees,  being  the  Ureeks, 
vati'ue  footprints  left  by  the  van-  Ohoctaws  and  Chickasaws,  all  of 
i^hed  race  tell  him  that  what  is  them  now  i-emoved,  with  tlie  ex- 
called  the  Xew  World,  had,  long  ception  of  the  fragment  of  the 
before  his  day.  long  before  Ool-  Cherokees  remainiuii  in  Western 
umbus  !iad  dreamed  of  unknown  North  Carolina,  to  their  reserva- 
continents,  long  before  the  daring  tions  beyond  the  Mississippi.  i3e- 
?vorthmen  had  touched  upon  the  tween  tlie'^e  existing  races  and 
verdant  (H>asts  of  \'inelaad,  been  those  prehistoric  people  termed 
the  seat  of  empire,  been  the  hive  the  Mound  Builder.-,  remains  of 
of  a  teeming  population,  been  tlie  works  exist  among  us  in  the  form 
home  of  a  peculiar,  thorigh  eth-  of  mound  and  mining  operations, 
cient  form  of  civilization.  Long  ethnologists,  like  Major  Powell, 
before  the  Northmen,  this  empire  incline  to  rhe  belief  in  identity  of 
had  fallen  to  pieces,  the  abundant  race.  It  is  dillicult  to  maintain 
population  had  been  extermina-  or  deny  such  proijosition. 
ted  ;  and  ages  afterwards  that  civ-  The  trace  of  the  Mound  Build- 
ilization  had  been  succeeded  by  ers  is  totally  lost,  except  as  found 
the  savagery  of  a  fierce,  blood-  in  tiie  works  referred  to.  the 
thirsty  and  irreclaimable  race  modern  or  surviving  Indians  have 
whose  rapid  extinction,  vrhen  no  traditions  whatever  on  the 
brought  in  contact  with  the  forces  subject.  KnovvTedge  of  the  pre- 
of  modern  civilization  prove  historic  races  is  as  much  lost  to 
clearly  their  want  of  identity  and  them  as  to  us.  If  any  inference 
connection  with  the  race  of  the  can  be  draw^n  from  the  habits  of 
Mound  Builders,  of  the  mica  the  races  known  as  Indians  as  ex- 
mines  of  the  mountains  of  North  istmg  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
Carolina.  of  America  down  to  the  period  of 

Within  sixty  miles  of  this  spot  their  almost   total  disappearance 

is  a  large  remnant  of   one  of  the  from  among  us,   it  would   be  safe 

great  existing  aboriginal    tribes,  to  conclude  that  they  were  totally 

They  are  the  Cherokees,  "the  well  distinct,  and  that  there  never  was 

beloved"   as  the   name  is  said  to  a   peaceful    association   between 
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tiifin.  Th  '  Imliun  \va^  predatory  they  were,  though  of  vast  diiiicn 
and  war]ii\e  in  hahil.  en  gained  in  sions,  and  spread  o\-er  wide  ex- 
continuous  ip.tertnba]  or  distant  tent  of  territory,  the  population 
wars,  su  insisting  ijy  the  chase,  dis-  must  Jiave  been  a  dense  one;  to 
duining  agriculrural  and  pastoral  liave  become  such,  it  must  have 
life,  clearing  away  no  forests,  ex-  been  in  peaceful  and  uncontested 
cept  such  space  as  was  needed  for  occu]»ation  of  its  lands;  and  to 
their  villages,  and  the  little  patch-  support  such  population  its  pur- 
es  for  their  corn,  beans,  and  suits  must  have  been  larirefy  ag- 
pumpkins,  competeijt  oiily  to  iiie  riculturai;  and  to  have  executed 
simplest  forms  of  manuiVictures.  works  so  similar  in  design  and 
and  making  and  using  the  rudest  object,  found  in  the  wide  area 
of  rools.  Such  a  people  required  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  sliores 
for  their  subsistence  vast  areas  of  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  among 
territory ;  for  only  in  such  could  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
the  supply  of  game  long  re-  it  must  have  been  under  the 
sist  the  continued  encroachments  dominion  of  one  sovereign  lord  or 
upon  it.  The  population  must  chief  v/ith  full  knowledge  or  bis 
therefore  have  been  widely  scat-  power,  and  full  sense  of  his  se- 
tered,  and  necessarilj"  relatively  curity  ;  and  also  perfect  control 
small.  Bancroft,  after  the  most  over  the  organization  and  distri- 
careful  estimates,  conidudes  that  bution  of  his  forces  and  supplies, 
its  total  strength  on  this  side  of  These  works  were  mostly  of  a 
the  Mississippi  did  not  exceed  peaceful  character,  mounds  or 
180,000.  temples,  for  sacrifice  or  worship, 
We  may  infer,  on  the  contrary,  and  mica  pits  for  procuring  a  ma- 
from  the  traces  of  Mound  Build-  teriai  for  commercial  purposes  or 
ers  that  remain  to  us  that  they  applicable  to  the  uses  of  luxury, 
were  a  people  peaceful  in  temper,  Some  of  those  works  on  the  Ohio 
settled  in  habit,  industrious,  fixed  and  Mississippi  were  of  a  mili- 
in  locality,  somewhat  skilled  in  tary  character,  possibly  erected 
manufactures,  given  to  agricul-  in  the  later  days  of  this  prehis- 
tural  pursuits,  not  civilized  ac-  toric  empire,  when  dangers  long 
cording  to  our  ideals,  but  with  in-  unknown  began  to  press  upon  a 
digenous  institutions  that  raised  peaceful  people.  Who  these  peo- 
them  far  above  the  condition  of  pie  were  there  is  not  the  faintest 
savagery,  with  native  original  ground  for  conjecture.  They 
forms  of  religion,  and  governed  by  were  most  certainly  distinct  from, 
laws  and  customs  that  secured  and  predecessors  of,  the  existing 
order,  peace  and  patient  submis-  races  of  Indians,  whom  ethnolog- 
sion  to  a  settled  government  of  a  ists  generally  concur  in  deriving 
form  perhaps  absolute  and  of  from  the  Mongolian  tribes  of 
wide  sway.  To  execute  their  im-  Northeastern  Asia.  When  or 
mense  works,  rude  iu  structure  as  w^here  they  reached  the  American 
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contirieut  is   beyond  tlie  lueans  of  upon    a     peopli'    unable  to    resis*^ 

ascertaining;.     With    the    charac-  them,  and    sweepint:    them    away 

teristic  tendency  of  the  Northern  from  rhe  face   of  the   earth  with- 

Asia-ic  races  to    migrate    and  ex-  out  catcliinir  a  ray  of  that  Jiiihtof 

terminate  all    weaker   races  that  civilization  which  seemed  to  have 

lie  in  their  patli   of  movement,  it  been    beaming   so  genially    upon 

is  very   probable   that    at    length  those  now   vanished,   perhaj)?  or- 

they   fell   upon   the    races  of  the  iginal,   occupants    of    the   North 

Mound    Builders,    become    ener-  American  continent. 

vated  by  long   ages  of   unwarlike  — -«i — <»»— 

existence,  and  extirpated  them.  iS«-»»»5«i«ceBBre!^  or  t«?  Yeai-?*  Ago. 
Evidently  the  two  races  were  Wonderful  changes  have  been 
distinct.  The  Mound  Builders  wrought  in  this  mountain  coantry 
had  i-ome  form  of  order,  govern-  in  40  years.  Some  of  them — most 
ment  and  civilization.  The  pres-  of  them  for  the  better — po.=;sibIy 
ent  race  of  Indians  had  nothing  some  for  the  worse — 40  years  ago 
tiiat  can  be  called  such.  And  they  '"Charleston''  and  '•  Augusta'-  were 
neither  adopted,  nor  inherited,  if  onr  depots,  think  of  it,  30  to  CO 
identity  be  asserted,  anything  days  in  going  and  returning  from 
from  the  pre-existing  occupants  "depot!"  Our  people  then  thought 
of  the  lands  the}'- seized.  Civiliza-  little  or  nothing  of  hitching  uij 
tion.  even  in  its  ruder  forms,  four  or  six  mules,  once  or  twice  a 
does  not  readily  perish  ;  it  does  year,  and  starting  to  "market"  as 
not  wholly  part  with  all  the  ac-  'twas  called,  with  40  or  50  huii- 
quisitions  it  has  made.  Belapse  dred  pounds  of  bacon  and  lard, 
from  such  a  state  into  perfect  bar-  liour  and  corn  meal,  dried  fruit, 
barism  can  never  be  complete.Even  apples  and  chestnuts — they  would 
in  the  deepest  degradation  into  go  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
which  any  civilized  races  of  which  depots  and  in  exchange  w^ould 
history  is  cognizant  have  fallen,  bring  back  a  barrel  or  tw^o  of  mo- 
there  are  always  found  traces  of  lasses  and  sugar,  a  keg  or  so  of 
its  original  higher  estate.  Abso-  rice,  a  few^  sacks  of  salt  and  cof- 
lute  savagery  can  only  be  reached  fee,  a  little  iron,  a  hundred  or  two 
by  complete  separation  from  civ-  pounds  of  nails  and  a  box  or  so 
ilized  man ;  and  when  savage  dry  goods ;  but  the  roads  then 
races  overcome  those  who  are  were  charming.  I  can  remember 
civilized,  they  cannot  escape  the  when  the  road  from  Asheville  to 
ameliorating  influences  of  the  Warm  Springs,  every  foot  of  it, 
vanquished  people  unless  relent-  was  better  than  any  half-mile  of 
less  ferocity  dictate  total  extirpa-  Asheville  streets.  "Old  Col.  Cun- 
tion.  This,  I  conclude,  was  the  ningham"  with  "mule  and  cart" 
course  pursued  by  the  invading  and  two  or  three  hands  traversed 
Mongolian,  now  our  present  it  from  beginning  to  end  of  year, 
American  Indian,  swooping  down  removing   every   loose  stone  and 
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smoolhiiiu:  up  every  place.  All  Kvery  house,  almost  alonii;  tisis 
travel  then  was  by  private  con-  road  was  a  hotel,  and  uios,t  of 
veyanee  or  stage. there  beioii'  sev-  them  well  kept, commencing,  one 
eral  fonr-horse  coaches  running  four  miles  from  town,  a  not  her 
out  from  Asheville  daily.  Tiiis  5,  another  71,  an  ther  10,  anotlier 
mode  of  travel,  liked  i:)y  l)Ut  few,  loip,  another  Iti,  then  18,  21,  22, 
always  had  a  charm  for  me.  \A^hen  28,  8;->,  •>♦!,  Ml,  -M>  aixi  47.  Many  of 
a  boy  the  highest  of  my  ambition  them  have  entirely  gone,  and 
was  to  V)e  a  ''stage-driver.*'  and  I  actually  the  iii'ound  upon  ^vhil:h 
have  never  entirely  out-grown  it!  someof  tiiemstood  has  disappear- 
There  i<  something  exhilerating  ed.  The  road,  witii  a  few  pointc, 
in  sitting  behind  a  good  ''four-in-  excepted,  is  but  a  wreck  of  it-s 
hand''  team  found  in  no  other  former  self.  It  was  once  the  great 
mode  of  traveling.  connecting  link  between  Ken- 
Notwithstanding  this  seeming  tu(»ky,  Tennessee,  vSouth  Carolina 
lack  of  progress,  this  being  be-  and  Georgia,  and  the  travel  over 
hind  the  times,  there  were  sec-  it  was  immense.  All  the  iiorses, 
tions  of  this  country  very  far  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  were 
ahead  of  what  they  are  ro-d.ay.  driven  over  this  route  from  the 
Take  the  territory  along  this  same  hrst  mentioned  States  to  the  lat- 
road  from  "Asheville  to  Warm  ter,  and  tlie  quantities  of  each 
Springs,''  for  example,  the  lands  and  al.l  used  then  was  very  much 
were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  greater  than  now.  in  October, 
exceedingly  high,  a  great  deal  of  November  and  ])e*'ember,  there 
it,  ae  one  would  infer  in  passing  was  almost  a  continuous  string  of 
along  ihe  foot  of  many  steep  hills  hogs  from  Taint  itock  to  Asheville, 
and  looking  up  to  top,  see'uingly  1  have  known  10  to  12  droves^, 
almo-d  perpendi('ular  ;  and  yet  1  containing  from  ;^00  to  one  or  two 
have  ploughed  over  some  of  the  thousand  stop  over  night  and  feed 
worst  of  them  many  a  day,  and  at  one  of  these  stands  or  hotels. 
was  often  indignant  at  the  stir-  Eacii  drove  was  lotted  to  itself 
prise  expressed,  and  sarcastic  re-  and  corned  by  the  wagon-load, 
marks  made  by  the  passer-by.  the  w^agon  being  driven  through 
One  would  ask  if  we  done  our  each  lot  with  10  or  a  dozen  men 
planting  with  ''shot-guns  !"  an  scattering  the  corn  right,  left  and 
other,  when  were  we  going  to  rear,  the  load  emptied  and  the 
move,  he  saw  we  had  our  lands  ground  litterally  covered.  The 
rolled  up  ready  for  a  start !  The  drivers  of  these  hogs  were  fur- 
"Kentucky  horse  drovers"  would  mshed  large  rooms,  with  immense 
say  the  water  of  the  "French  log-heap  fire  places  and  a  blanket 
Broad"  w^as  so  worn  out,  by  or  two  each,  that  they  furnished 
splashing  and  dashing  over,  and  themselves.  They  would  form  a 
against  the  rocks  that  it  was  ac-  circle  upon  the  bare  floor,  their 
tually  not  fit  for  a  horse  to  drink,  feet  to  the  fire,  and  thus  pass  the 
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niirlit ;  that  they  slept,  1  need  not  being  necessary  to  save  the  meati 
tell  you.  After  driving  20  to  50  when  they  were  slaughtered  and 
hogs  Iroin  daylight  to  dark  they  converted  into  bacon  and  lard, 
could  eat  without  coaxing  and  which  was  later  hauled  to  Augus- 
sleep  without  rocking.  The  trav-  ta  and  Charleston,  as  mentioned 
el  o\  er  this  thorough-fare  was  the  in  hrst  part  of  arti(de. 
life  of  tae  country.  ^Jorn  then  This  'Tiog-killing''  was  a  big 
was  the  staple  production;  the  time,  "'a-wa-fore-tiay'"'  (as  the  ne- 
culture  of  tobacco  was  n.ot  thought  groes.  who  were  tiie  principal  par- 
of.  These hotel-men,many of  tliem.  ticipants,  would  say)  20  to  30 
kept  little  stores,  bartered  or  sold  hands  would  build  immense  log- 
evey thing  on  a  credit,  in  the  fall  heap  hres,  with  lirst  a  layer  of 
they  would  advertise  tiiat  on  cer-  wood  and  then  a  layer  of  stone, 
t">in  days  they  would  receive  corn  this  continued  until  satisfactory 
in  payment  of  "store  accounts."  dimensions  were  reached,  the  fire 
and  then  the  farmers  would  be-  applied  and  kept  burning  until 
stir  themselves ;  they  would  com-  the  stones  reached  a  red  heat.  In 
mence  delivernig  frequently  by  the  meantime  a  platforjn  had 
daylight  and  continue  it  until  been  madeout  of  puncheons, slabs 
midnight.  1  have  seen  these  corn  or  heavy  plank,  at  the  end  of 
wagons  strung  out  for  a  mile  and  which  and  very  near  the  lire  a 
as  thick  as  they  could  be  wedged,  large  hogshead  (or  scalding  tub) 
they  were  more  anxious  to  pay  hlledwith  waterwasplaced.  Then 
accounts  then  than  now  ;  but  it  the  hot  stones  were  transferred  to 
was  pay  or  no  credit  next  year,  the  water  until  proper  tempera- 
Each  merchant  liad  his  trade,  and  ture  was  reached  for  scalding,  and 
there  was  no  getting  in  debt  to  a  certain  number  of  hogs  having 
one  then  skip  to  anotlier.  The  been  shot  and  ''stuck,''  (bled  by 
prices  allowed  for  corn  was  al-  sticking  long  knives  in  throat) 
most  invariably  50  cents  per  two  stout  men  jjlunge  each  hog 
bushel,  the  hotel-men  furnishing  into  the  hot  water  and  twist  and 
it  to  drovers  at  about  75  cents  turnhirnaboutuntilthehairwould 
and  charge  them  20  to  25  cents  slip,  when  he  is  drawn  out  and 
per  diet  (as 'twas  called)  mean-  turned  over  to  other  hands,  who 
ing  that  much  per  meal  for  their  with  knives,  etc.,  removed  all  the 
drivers,  taking  the  whole  in  lame  hair,  then  taken  and  hung  by 
hogs  at  so  much  per  pound  or  a  hind  legs,  head  down,  on  a  long 
due  bill  from  the  manager  to  be  horizontal  pole,  washed  and 
paid  as  they  returned  home  after  scraped  down,  opened  and  en- 
having  made  sale  of  stock,  rarely  trals  removed,  then  after  cooling, 
ever  any  cash  paid.  These  lame  cut  to  pieces,  hams,  shoulders  and 
hogs  taken  on  bills,  were  kept  middlings,  and  salted  down,  the 
until  suitable  time  for  killing,  fat  having  been  taken  from  all 
governed  by  weather,  a  cold  spell  parts  was  stewed    out    into  lard 
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How  well  1  renicnibef  tlie  enjoy-  enough  to  stund  alone  were  su^- 
nient  I  had  on  these  occasions.  ]iended  on  nails  nenv  tiie 
in  broiling  upon  the  hot  stones,  writer.  Tliese  school  werv^  pai<l 
the  "iiieltR,""  making  a  delicacy  for  from  a  pnl)]ir  fund — rlie 
that  I  think  v/ould  be  relished  teacher  boardiuii- with  the  scholars 
even  now,  and  in  blowing-up  and  — the  common  plan  was  for  all  to 
bursting  the '■•bladders.'' fre<iuent-  study  aloud — and  universally  so 
ly  saving  up  a  lot  of  them  for  when  getting  the  "'spelling  lesson" 
''Christmas  guns.''''  As  I  grew  — this  was  the  concluding  exer- 
older  I  added  to  these  sports,  that  cises  and  exciting  part  of  inside 
of  shooting  the  hogs.  programme;  tvv^o  of  the  good 
How  different  in  this '"long  ago"  spellers  of  the  school  were  ap- 
was  educational  matters — no  Kin-  pointed  by  the  tea(dier  as  captains, 
dergarten.  Graded  or  Normal  they  made  selections  for  their  re- 
Schools — in  lieu  of  all  was  the  spective  sides  in  the  spelling 
old-field  school,  only  one  or  two  match — deciding  which  should 
frequently  in  a  county,  and  they  have  first  choice — some  times  by 
only  in  session  outside  of  ""crop  "wet  or  dry,"  whicli  was  tested  by 
tiine^'^  and  then  attended  by  little  spitting  upon  a  chip  and  tossing 
and  big,  old  and  young,  some-  it  up — the  captain  tossing,  saying, 
times  as  many  as  a  hundred,  all  "wet  or  dry,"  the  other  saying 
jamed  in  one  room — a  log  cabin,  which,  and  if  lucky  in  guessing 
fire  place  in  each  end — puncheon  which  side  would  turn  up,  he  had 
floor,  slab  benches,  and  no  win-  choice,  if  not  the  tosser  had  it. 
dows,  except  a  part  of  a  log  cut  Another  plan  \vas  "cross  or  pile." 
out  here  and  there.  The  "Pede-  when  a  knife  was  nsed  in  same 
gogue"  in  charge  (and  no  matter  way,  the  side  of  handle  with  or- 
how  large  the  school),  but  one,  nament  being  cross.  Some  of  these 
prided  himself  upon  his  knowl-  "old  Pedagogues"  were  very  rid g- 
edge  of  and  efficiency  in  teaching  ed  in  discipline — almost  tyrants 
the  three  "R's,"  (Reading,  Riting  — a  day  without  several  flogings 
and  Rithmetic),  and  npon  his  was  unusual.  They  sometimes 
ability  to  use  effectively  "the  resorted  to  queer  plans  to  catch 
rod,"  a  good  suj^ly  being  always  up  with  mischievous  scholars; 
kept  in  stock.  We  must  know,  one  I  distinctly  remember  (not 
too,  how  to  make  a  quill  pen  from  necessary  to  say  why  I  so  distinct- 
the  wing  feather  of  goose  or  tur-  ly  remember  it),  was  to  pnt  the 
key,  steel  and  gold  pens  not  hav-  school  on  its  behaviour  and  to 
ing  come  into  general  use.  The  leave  the  building — cut  round  to 
ink  used  was  made  from  "ink-  some  crack  or  opening  and  watch 
balls" — sometimes  from  polkber-  inside  movements — this  watching 
ries,  and  was  kept  in  little  slim  generally  resulted  in  something, 
vials  partly  filled  with  cotton—^  The  outside  sports  made  bearable 
these     vials     not     having      base  all    inside    oppression.      "Base," 
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'''C'aY.r''''*Bu]l  IVtv'  TiTid  -"•jMiirfei's"  fV>w-  others,  \vlio  bonsted  of  their 
W'Tc  the  leadiui:  a\m[  .popr.lar  ''fast  teams,"  would  drive  i'rom 
gM^iiiOs,  and  vrere  en.te-retl  into  Asjieville  to  Warm  Springs  for 
with  a  zest  and  tin  e>iJthnsi;v-m  dinner.  1  do  not  reu. ember  much 
urikuown  in  these  tijsies.  'I'he  of  the  bnsiness  of  Ashevilh'  4<> 
seasalionai  occurranct-  of  a  ses-  years  ago.  1  suppose  1  had  been 
sioii  was.  however,  t!i<*  chase  given  in  the  tov.'n  about  once  ;  but  IcCo 
some  party,  who  in  passing,  would  or  three  things  seemed  to  have 
hollow  ''srhool  butter" — said  par-  impressed  me,  one, ''Mrs.  CocJiea's 
ty  always  took  the  precaution  to  candy  shop,"  and  the  Sheriff, 
be  at  a  safe  distance,  and  to  have  from  the  steps  of  a  little  court 
a  iiood  start,  and  stood  not  upon  house  situated  about  where  the 
the  order  of  going,  but  went  for  "electric  tower"  stands  on  the 
all  that  was  in  him  ;  for  to  be  ta-  square,  on  the  top  of  a  steep  red 
ken  was  to  be  roughly  handled —  clay  hill  extending  to  the  branches 
soused  in  some  creek,  pond  or  on  either  side,  crying, "John  King- 
mnd  hole.  The  pursu'n's  were  caid  I  John  Kingcaid ! !  John 
eager  and  determined,  sometimes  Kingcaid!!!  Come  into  court  as 
following  for  miles  and  miles,  and  you  are  bound  to  do  this  day,  or 
had  but  small  fear  of  being  pun-  forfeit  your  sul)p'ena."  That 
ished  for  neglect  of  studies;  on  rang  in  my  ears  for  ten  years,  and 
the  contrary,  the  offence  was  of  I  can  almost  hear  it  to-day.  Later 
so  high  an  order  (and  I  never  un-  I  became  a  citizen  of  Asheville, 
derstood  just  why),  that  some-  when  she  had  gotten  up  a  boom, 
times  the  teacher  would  join  in  and  boasted  of  live  or  six  stores, 
the  race.  all    carrying   general   stocks,    no 

Well,  what  of  "Asheville"  in  special  lines.  The  town  was  then 
these  long-past  years?  It  was  owned  pretty  much  by  a  few  in- 
about  like  Leister  or  Marshall —  dividuals,  Pattons,  Smith,  Wood- 
a  very  small  village,  on  the  "turn-  fin;  and  a  man  to  have  opened 
pike,"  midway  between  the  two  up  a  "Keal  Estate  Ofhce,"  would 
Greenvilles,  The  two  "hotels,"  have  been  adjudged  a  lunatic  and 
Eagle  and  Buck,  even  many  years  sent  to  an  asylum,  had  there  been 
later,  not  doing  near  the  buisness  one  to  send  him  to. 
of  many  of  the  "country  inns"  I  commenced  my  business  ca- 
heretofore  mentioned — any  one  reer  where  now  stands  the  "Eirst 
stopping  at  either  of  them  longer  National  Bank,"  my  employers 
than  dinner  or  for  the  night,  was  being,  Bacus  J.  Smith,  Robert  B. 
not  thought  of ;  the  few  "summer  Vance  and  Adolphus  E.  Baird. 
visitors,"  who  would  sometimes  They  were  to  pay  me  $75  for  the 
make  a  short  stop  in  passing  year  and  board ;  but  in  the  big- 
through  to  "Deavers  Springs,"  ness  of  their  hearts  (and  they 
(now  Carrier's),  or  to  "Warm  were  everyone  men  of  big  hearts) 
Springs."     Wade  Hampton  and  a    they  paid  me  considerably  more* 
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^Vi!h  nie  were,    .lames  V.  S.iwyev 
■and  Maj.  J\obt.  L.  Coleman. 

( 'a  the  Dlckerson  corner  was 
Alonfreville  I^attou's  store,  clerks, 
Layfayette  Brevard  and  Will 
Roberts.  At  the  Bon  Marche, 
was  Rankin  (t  Pulliam's,  presided 
over  by  Hr^rry  Deaver  Mnd  Ani- 
brose  Gaines.  At  the  Bearden  ^k 
Rankin  stand,  was  James  W.  Pat- 
ton,  who  also  owned  and  ran  the 
Eaiile  Hotel,  just  opposite.  The 
salesmen  here  w^ere  James  M. 
Blair  and  >Sam  Kerr.  Where  the 
"iSational  Bank  stands  was  Hugh 
.Johnson'^  estal^lishment.in  charge 
of  E.  Sluder.  Fenniman's,  was 
ov\']ied  ijy  James  Smith,  also 
owner  ;uid  proprietor  of  Buck 
Hotel,  just  opposite,  the  store  in 
charge  of  his  sons,  Jesse  an>l  John 
and  John  U.  Roberts.  i'revty 
much  all  trade  was  for  produce 
or  upon  a  twelve  months  credit, 
but  few  cash  transactions. 

The  most  singular  thing  to  look 
back  to  was  that  the  grand  scen- 
ery and  the  wonderful  climate 
was  never  alluded  to,  and  seem- 
ingly not  thought  of;  and  yet  jt 
was  here  (the  scenery)  in  all  its 
primitive  boldness  and  pristine 
beauty.  The  climate  piled  up 
mountain  high,  nowhere  equaled, 
•certainly  nowhere  surpassed. 
Respectfully, 
James  M.  Ray. 


Col.  L.  M,  Hatch  has  been  re- 
cjuested  to  deliver  an  address  be- 
fore the  Lyceum  Society,  on  the 
Poets  of  South  Carolina.  The 
address  will  appear  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  Lyceum. 


litsasi. 

[Copy  Riiiiu  Reserved  by  the  Avillior.] 

Of  Western  X'jrtli  Carolina. 
My  native  land  I  sin;;; 
From  Maine  to  Cnlilornia, 
(31il  let  lier  |jrai>ep  rinLT- 

Iji  ylor'ous  soiin  let  her  l)e  pi'ai5v.'(i. 
Because  of  scenes  so  grand — 
Because    her    rocks    and     hills    \'.  ere 

raised 
By  the  Ahnighty  hand. 

Ten    thousand    pens    now    write    iier 

naine 
All  over  Land  and  sea; 
And  thousands  more  wilUlo  the  same, 
Ere  time  shall  cease  to  he. 

I  love  her  towering  mountains— 
Her  hills  and  vales  so  sure — 
I  lo\e  her  gurgling"  fountains 
Of  waters,  cool  and  pure. 

Her  healing  springs  invite  the  \'\'eak 
To  drink  and  be  restored — 
From  almost  every  mountain  peak 
Clear,  healing  streams  are  poured. 

Her  hills  are  full  of  precious  gem,-. 

Of  every  grade  and  hue, 

To  hll  the  royal  diadems 

Of  kings  and  queens  most  true. 

Not  oi\\\  is  sht  rich  in  mines, 

P>ut  in  licr  forests,  too — 

Whe.e   poniiroLis  oaks    and     stately 

]jines 
Arc  growr;  tor  man  to  hew. 

Ten  thousand  streams   flow  tl;rcugh 

her  hills, 
Ot  waters  deep  and  pure, 
To  turu  for  man  his  various  mills, 
And  make  his  fortune  sure. 

Her  pasture  lands  are  rich  indeed. 
On  which  iine  cattle  grow; 
Her  farms  produce  the  finest  seed 
For  man  to  reap  and  mow. 

Her  luctous  fruits  and  sparkling  wines 
The  world  will  seldom  beat; 
Within  her  bounds  the  stranger  finds 
Sweet  rest  from  cold  or  heat. 
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I  know  not  where  I'll  sro  to  tiTid 
A  better  land  than  ours — 
We've  fruits  of  almost  every  kind; 
The  land  is  strewn  with  flowers. 

I  wish  ni}'  pen  was  made  of  ;^old 
To  write  m3'  country's  name — 
Because  the  half  can  ne'er  be  told 
'  >f  beauty,  wealth  and  fame. 

I'd  love  to  dwell  forever  here, 
Amid  these  nunmtains  high, 
And  breathe  this  glorious  a  tmosjjhere. 
And  know  that  God  is  nigh. 

But  God  forbids  that  man  shall  live 
Be\-ond  the  allotted  time — 
So  I  must  yield  to  Him  who'll  give 
Sweet  rest  beyond  this  clime. 

Fk.\nk  Poindextek. 
Waynesville,  N.  C. 

The  New  Webster — Webster's 
International  Di<  tioiiary  is  the 
book  which  is  destined  to  go  into 
every  library, every  public  school, 
every  household  wliere  American 
literature  is  received  and  where 
the  English  language  is  studied. 

The  publishers  have  spent  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars in  bringing  this  work  out  in 
its  unabridged,  revised,  enlarged 
and  authentic  form.  It  now  takes 
the  name  ^'International,"  and 
this  is  intended  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  the 
mother  country  now  encircles  tiie 
globe. 

Every  page  has  been  treated  as 
if  the  book  were  now  published 
for  the  lirst  time.  The  claim  of 
the  publishers  is  that  it  retains 
that  excellence  in  definition 
which  has  made  Webster  the  safe 
and  familiar  authority  to  which 
judge,  journalist,  scholar,  artisan 
an     man      of     business      refer, 


and  that  in  etymology,  pronun- 
ciation, citations  and  pictorial 
illustrations  it  carries  to  greater 
perfection  the  merits  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

We  believe  that  it  abundantly 
justifies  these  modest  claims,  and 
that,  as  a  comprehensive  popular 
dictionary,  it  is  likely  to  retain 
the  pre-eminence  which  has  long 
been  held  by  "Webster's  Una- 
bridged." No  dictionary  can  be 
final,  but  for  the  next  25  years- 
the  "International  Dictionary" 
must  be  accepted  as  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  the    English  language. 

— Boston.    Herald,    Sejjtember   2S 

IS!)0. 


Of  Philadelphia  CoUe-c  of  Pharmacy, 


APOTHECARY 


24     .Si>UTH      31  A!  N       STRKET 


It  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  you  can  positively 
depend  upon  these  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drug'^nnd Chemical 
will  he  used;  second,  they  will  be  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accui ately  by  an 
experienced  Prcscriptionist;  and  third, 
you  will  not  he  charged  an  exorbitan 
price.  You  will  receive  the  best  goods  at 
a  very  reasonable  profit.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Griiiit's  Pharmacy, 
24  South  Maiu  Street. 


Moniinients  and  Head  Stones, 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Marble  and   Granite. 

IRON  RAILINGS  AT  FACTORY 

PRICES 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


SOUTH    Cfll^OIilHR  DEPAt^XmEHT. 


SPfiHTRHBIJfiG, 


Aslieville*!-  ^»i!>iter<- itj . 

In  all  the  southern  states  there 
cannot  be  found  a  city  more  wor- 
thjT^  to  be  called  a  sister  to  Ashe- 
ville  than  Spartanburg,  S  C. 
'.^ach  was  founded  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Roth  grew  into 
respectable  towns  of  about  8,000 
people  before  the  war.  The  boom 
struck  Spartanburg  first,  begin- 
ning  about  1876,  and  reached 
Asheville  a  few  years  later.  That 
\vhich  so  solidly  built  up  Spartan- 
burg was  her  fine  schools,  the 
erection  of  great  cotton  factories, 
an.d  the  building  of  new  railroads. 
The  erection  of  great  hotels  and 
various  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  the  completion  of  the  Wes- 
tern N.O.  and  Asheville  and  Spar- 
tanburg railroads  put  Asheville  on 
the  high  tide  of  progress.  The 
advancement  of  both  towns  has 
^Deen  solid  and  bids  fair  to  become 
■very  comprehensive.  Asheville 
real  estate  has  already  advanced 
in  price  far  ahead  of  Spartanburg 
real  estate  simply  because  that 
kind  of  property  in  Spartanburg 
has  not  until  recently  been  offer- 
ed to  the  people  outside  of  that 
city.  We  are  confident  that, 
while  property  in  that  city  will 
demand  strongprices  in  the  future, 
yet  bargains  were  made  in  Spar- 
tanburg dirt  which  will  yield  large 
profits.  It  will  not  be  two  years 
until  such  lots  as  were  bought  at 
the  recent  sale,  will  brins:  to   the 


purchasers  at  least  three  hundred 
per  cent,  on  prices  paid.  We 
w^ould  advise  all  who  wish  such 
profits  or  to  own  and  improve  lots 
in  Asiieville's  sister  city,  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  Spartanburg. 

The  beautiful  and  flourshing 
city  of  vSpartanburg  had  her  first 
auction  of  town  lots  on  September 
2-1,1890.  People  have  long  known 
that  sometime'^  it  occurs  that  an 
old  maid  turns  young  and  sets 
out  anew  and  catches  more  beaux 
than  any  young  girl.  Spartan- 
burg u  as  80  years  a  dignified,  pop- 
ular, winning  maiden,  never  seem- 
ing to  grow  older,  always  fair  and 
lovely.  Mr.  Solid  Progress  has 
for  years  past  been  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  her.  But  within  the 
last  few  weeks  Mr.  Land  Boom 
passed  this  way  and  fell  deeply 
in  Jove  with  the  city  of  the  Spar- 
tans. The  little  lady  has  deport- 
ed hereself  with  all  her  charms, 
and  her  praise  is  on  every  tongue. 

To  change  the  metaphor  to  facts 
and  figure",  the  land  sale  was  a 
beautiful  success.  The  land  com- 
pany were  pleased.  On  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  24,  over  thirty  lots  were 
sold  at  prices  low  enough  to  invite 
and  encourage  bidders,  and  iiigh 
enough  to  yield  the  company  a 
handvSome  profit. 

The  Spartanburg  Land  Com- 
pany are  here  to  stay.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Joseph  Walker,  J.  B. 
Cleveland,  Arch  B.  Calvert,  AV. 
K.  Burnett,  W.  A.  Law,  and  T.  H. 
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I'anuoii.  Each  of  these  uames 
suggests  success ;  and  all  of  them 
together  mean  "millions  in  it." 

Asheville  is  the  metropolis  of 
Western  North  Carolina,  a  city 
of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated about  2,250  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Spartanburg  is  a  progressive, 
pushing  city  numbering  about  8,- 
000  people,  the  metropolis  of  the 
finest  county  in  the  State,  which 
is  rich  in  agricultural,  mineral 
and  forest  wealth,  and  the  center 
of  the  old  "Iron  District ;"  con- 
taining the  largest  beds  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore  in  South  Carolina. 
Located  only  70  miles  south  of 
Asheville,  in  the  mild  Piedmont 
Belt. 

Spartanburg  is  a  famous  man- 
ufacturing center,  with  175,000 
spindles  whirling  in  her  suburbs 
and  $6,000,000  invested  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  Spartan- 
burg is  an  educational  center  of 
South  Carolina.  See  here  :  Free 
Graded  Schools ;  Fitting  School 
(boys;)  Converse  College  (fe- 
male;) Wofford  College.  Spar- 
tanburg is  a  railway  center,  with 
five  fiist  class  roads;  nearest 
8outh  Carolina  city  to  the  Ten- 
nessee coal  beds,  and  the  best 
distributing  point  for  the  North 
Carolina  Piedmont  Belt.  Spar- 
tanburg is  an  admirable  residence 
point,  with  a  grand  clinuite,  per- 
fect health  and  many  public  fa- 
cilties.  She  has  complete  systems 
of  water  works,  electric  lights  and 
gas.  macadamized  street'^,  opera 
house,  three  hotels,  has  twelve 
churches,  three  banks  with  $300,- 


000  capital,  and  half  million  dol- 
lars deposits,  has  money  in  hand 
to  build  electric  railway  system 
fourteen  miles  long,  and  company 
organized  for  $100,000  hotel. 

Asheville  and  Spartanburg,  the 
two  sister  cities  of  the  two  sister 
Carolinas,  have  become  the  fost- 
ering nurseries  of  The  LvcEiii,  as 
the  centres  for  the  Carolinas  and 
the  South.  This  magazine  will 
strive  to  be  a  faithful  exponent 
of  these  centres  of  two  States,  and 
of  our  country  at  large. 

A  NEW  BOOK 

FROM    COVER   TO    COVER. 

Fully  Abreast  with  the  Times. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A  GRAND  JMVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  SchooJ,  or  Profesaional  Library. 

The  Authentio  "Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary,  comprising  the 
issues  of  1884,  '70  &  '84,  copyrighted 
property  of  the  undersigned,  is  no*^ 
Thoronghly  Revised  a^ud  Enlarged, 
and  as  a  distinguishing  title,  bears 
the  name  of  Webster's  Interna* 
tional  Dictionary. 

Editorial  trorh  upon  this  revision 
has  been  in  active  progress  for  over 
Ten  Years.  Not  less  than  One  Hun- 
dred paid  editorial  laborers  have 
been  outraged  upon  it. 

Over  $300,000  expended  in  its 
preparation  before  the  first  copy 
was  printed. 

Critical  comparison  'irith  any  other 
Dictionary  is  invited.    Get  l^he  Best. 

G.  *  C.  ]VI£RRIAM  A  CO.,  PubUshert, 
gpringffield,  Mass.,  V.  B.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrsted  pamphlet  fr««. 
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The  Sable  Yl  av. 

by  a  confederate  soldier, 
[continued  from  no.  6.]    , 

XIII. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  impassioned  words 

Of  the  martyred  Lincohi  died  away, 

Than  I  saw  standing  about  where  he  stood. 

Another  strange  form,  unlike  all  the  rest. 

In  face  like  a  different  race  of  men, 

Yet  the  spirit  of  a  man  immortal. 

This  eager  soul  next  broke  the  sad  silence, 

With  eloquent  words,  peculiar  to  his  race: 

"I  am  the  soul  of  an  old  Virginia  slave. 

My  parents  lived  and  died  in  bondage, 

As  did  all  my  children,  in  after  days. 

]My  children's  children  are  now  with  the  free. 

Long  ago  death  set  me  tree  from  bondage. 

Long  I  have  watched,  from  the  spirit  land, 

The  bond  and  the  free,  the  good  and  the  evil. 

Of  botli  rcices,  and  their  conditions. 

Long  I  endured  the  sighs  and  the  sorrows 

Of  my  race,  in  the  toils  and  the  tears 

Of  black  slavery,  m^-self  in  bondage. 

I  have  studied  the  ways  of  man  and  God, 

As  glorified  souls  alone  cjin  see  them. 

Men  have  pronounced  slavery  a  black  curse 

And  wrong  to  the  poor  chatteled  black  men; 

Thus  expending  their  pity  and  passicju, 

To  avenge  these  wrongs  on  their  own  brothers, 

In  Sable  War,  to  free  us  from  bondage. 

Oh!  how  little  do  the  wisest  of  men, 

In  mortal  flesh,  know  of  just  Providence! 

All  races  of  men,  the  bond  and  the  free. 

Are  guided  andguarded  by  Jehovah. 

Black  slaver3'  has  blessed  iny  lowly  race. 

Lifting  us  up  from  savage  ignorance, 

Through  bondage,  to  freedom's  inheritance, 

Equal  with  mortals  of  the  ruling  race. 

Whose  religion  and  language,  we  have  learnt; 

Whose  inventions,  and  civilization, 

And  government,  my  once  ignored  tribes, 

Now  learned,  free  £ind  exalted,  enjo3'. 

In  the  land  of  the  brave,  home  of  the  free. 

All  these  boons,  my  dusky  race  obtained. 

By  bondange  and  training  under  kind  masters 

Of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  Sunny  South. 
Toiling,  sighing  and  longing  ror  freedom. 
My  imtutored  race  served  their  superiors 

For  long  \-ears,  in  the  school  of  black  bondage; 
We  were  paid  by  Providence  in  rich  coins 
Of  liberty,  and  knowledge,  and  manhood. 
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My  race  neither  slew  nor  were  slain  in  war 

To  gain  these  blessinjjjs  so  dear  to  mortals. 

God  ,^ave  us  bondage  and  sweet  liberty. 

But  black  slavery,  alas!   was  a  wrong 

And  a  curse  to  the  cause  ol"  liberty, 

It  blasted  earth's  model  of  government, 

Dividing  the  house  of  freemen  and  brothers; 

Wrongnd  the  whites,  rending  their  hearts  and  homes 

By  raging  revenge  and  burning  hot  wrath, 

AVhich  covered  the  plains  of  Columbia 

With  the  slain  sons  of  the  white  ruling  race. 

In  bloody  war,  with  direful  frenzy  fought. 

Human  blood  and  tears  flowing  as  a  flood 

From  brave  Caucasian  hearts,  brothers 

Pierced  in  Sable  War  against  black  slavery. 


Now  in  my  vision,  a  new  scene  appear'd, 

Which  filled  my  soul  with  wonder  and  delight; 

Till  m\-  dying  day  shall  I  see  no  more 

A  sight  so  radient  of  shining  souls; 

A  vast  throng  moved  slowly  towards  the  frotit, 

Where  sat  the  placid  goddess  of  liberty; 

And  then  I  saw  a  majestic  si^rit. 

Clothed  like  a  hero,  perfect  human  form. 

Brave,  but  innocent  brow,  so  genth-  pure 

That  an  infant  would  be  lulled  to  sleep 

By  the  rolling  of  his  benevolent  eyes; 

A  mien  so  courageous  as  to  disarm 

A  tyrant  exulting  in  victory. 

By  the  sweetness  of  a  soldier's  look. 

I  thought  I  knew  this  mighty  human  soul. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  great  immortal  Lee. 

Standing  close  b}*  him  were  Stonewall  Jackson 

And  Stewart,  A.  Sydney  Johnson  and  Polk, 

And  scores  of  the  daring  sons  of  the  South 

"Who  led  in  sable  war;  and  m^^'iads 

Of  tlie  rank  and  file,  nameless  though  they  were. 

Stood  thick  and  eager  in  the  shining  throng. 

Who  fought  and  fell,  dying  in  sable  war. 

Under  great  Lee  and  his  brave  captains — 

All  watching  for  the  moving  of  his  lips. 

All  waiting  for  the  music  of  his  voice. 

Heard  oft  in  tented  fields;  the  lather's  voice. 

Cheering  the  humblest  of  his  soldier  boys. 

Heard  oft  before  on  battle  fields  of  hlnod; 

The  chieftain's  voice,  inspiring  to  deeds  of  death. 

In  that  sable  war,  heard  last  and  loudest 

(>n  the  fated  field  of  Appomattox. 

All  were  waiting,  and  I  alone  ^veeping; 

For  I  am  sure  1  saw  my  soldier  brothers, 

In  the  spiritual  throng,  who  followed  Lee, 

And  fell  in  that  sabel  war . 
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The  "oddess 
Then  rose,  and  with  divine  compassion  said: 
"Tlie  spirit  of  the  beloved! — Lee  will  speak." 
Responding  most  gently,  the  great  hero  said: 
"Immortal  spirits  of  Columbian  fame, 
Great  souls  of  our  fathers — faithful  heroes, 
August  is  this  assenibh"  the  occasion 
Isgrfind;  the  subjects  full  of  heavy  truths. 
To  know  which,  and  to  proclaim  to  living  men, 
The  cause  of  the  great  sable  war,  we  fought, 
Has  brought  these  mighty  spirits  in  council, 
Here  in  this  sacred  Olympian  mount. 
I  was  born  and  reared  on  Virginia's  soil; 
Drank  from  Monticello's  pure  fountain. 
The  waters  of  Jeffensonian  freedom; 
And  ate  the  vital  brejid  of  independence. 
Golden  grain  that  grew  on  the  verdant  fields 
Of  Mount  Vernon,  sacred  soil,  made  rich 
By  the  sweat  and  toil  of  great  Washington. 
1  learned  to  love  and  serve  a  sovereign  State, 
The  soil  that  gave  me  birth,  my  mother  land. 
1  learned  to  love  my  nation,  made  ver3'  dear 
As  the  work  of  my  patriot  father's. 
I  served  mj'  nation  long,  fought  in  her  wars, 
Carrying  her  victorious  flags 
Westward,  spreading  the  nation's  boundaries 
Bevond  the  golden  hills  and  silver  plains. 
Along  the  ocean  shores  of  California. 
Ves,  I  love  my  nation  as  my  own  life, 
But  loved  Virginia  as  m^-  own  mother. 
Alas!  the  long  impending  conflict  came. 
Black  slavery  burst  the  nation  in  two, 
As  an  earthquake  splits  a  solid  mountain. 
Heaped  across  the  opening  chasm  deep. 
To  catch  and  save  m^-  falling  mother  State, 
Black  slaverA'  drew  that  historic  line, 
.\nd  built  that  long  black  wall  across  the  land; 
It  dug  the  tunnels,  filled  with  blackest  death. 
Which  Ijurst  asunder  our  great  republic. 
And  filled  the  hollow  earth  with  hosts  of  slain, 
111  the  sai:>le  war  for  black  slavery  waged — 
That  sad  sable  war  that  sank  the  Southern 
Cause,  and  hurled  to  Hades,  my  firy  hosts — 
Myriads  of  the  bravest  men  of  earth; 
But  the  day  is  past  and  the  cause  is  lost. 
Death  has  released  me  from  the  bloody  earth, 
To  join  these  brave  souls  in  the  spirit  land. 
Virginia  still  lives,  the  republic  stands. 
But  black  slavery  went  down  in  the  deep 
r)cean,  made  Vilack  and  gor}-  by  sa'nlc  war." 
Tlien.  in  my  drefun,  I  saw  no  sorrowful 
Spirit,  in  all  that  throng  of  immortals, 
While  great  Lee  sjjoke  nor  when  he  closed  his  S])eech. 
[Concluded  in  next  number.] 
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As  the  Lycei'm  goes  to  press 
about  the  time  of  the  convening 
of  the  Southern  Immigration  Con- 
vention, in  Asheville,  we  have  not 
the  chance  in  this  issue  to  publish 
the  proceedings  of  this  important 
body.  In  the  following  number 
of  the  Lyceum,  we  will  discuss  the 
object  and  plans  of  this  conven- 
tion in  their  most  important  bear- 
ings on  the  development  of  our 
country. 

*  '"* 
The  late  Reciprocity  Treaty  be- 
tween our  (lovernment  and  the 
other  An. erican  republics,  added 
to  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  southern  and  western  sections 
of  our  republic,  begins  to  open 
up  a  very  bright  future  for  great 
er  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Central  and  South 


American  nations.  Already  we 
learn  that  a  strong  company  has 
been  incorporated  to  build  and 
operate  a  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween Southern  ports  and  those 
of  the  South  American  ports.  The 
The  ('onvention  justhehi  i*n  Ashe- 
ville can  not  too  ardently  watch 
the  chances  to  increase  the  l)usi- 
ness  and  development  of  the 
Southern  States  with  the  other 
American  republics. 

Over  in  England  the  Irish  qnes 
tion  has  loomed  up  with  exciting 
and  interesting  features  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  Parnell.  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  cause,  has  been 
convicted  of  and  confessed  to  a 
criminal  breach  of  tiie  marital 
laws  of  ills  country.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, head  of  the  Liberal  party, 
who  has  been  strongly  aiding  the 
Irish  in  their  struggle  for  home 
rule,  threatens  to  discontinue 
his  aid  in  their  behalf  if  Parnell 
does  not  cease  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Irish  movement.  Judging 
from  human  nature,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Parnell  would  voluntarily  give 
up  the  power  he  has  gained  in  the 
Irish  cause  ;  but  the  pressure  was 
80  great  that  he  was  forced  to  yield. 
Gladstone  may  have  such  influ- 
ence  as   to   convince  all  that  his 


etiorts  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  are 
vastly  more  important  than  Par- 
nelTs.  John  Morley  has  also  tak- 
en Fuch  a  bold  and  cautious  stand 
for  the  Irish  cause  that  the  with- 
drawal of  Farnell,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, wasalmostindispensa 
ble  to  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment. 

It  is  very  interesting  to   watch 
the  progress  of   tariff   legislation 
in  our  government.     The  attempt 
to  reform  the  tariff  on  the  part  of 
the  Democratic   Congress   under 
Cleveland's   admi  nist  ration, 
caused   his  defeat   in   1888.     Mc- 
Kinley's    reform     tariff    bill    in 
the  present  Republican' Congress, 
caused,  it   is    thought,  the  exten- 
sive Republican  defeats  in  nearly 
all  the  states,  and  the  election  of 
a   Democratic    House   of   Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.    Both  par- 
ties are  trymg  to   satisfy   public 
opinion  by  reducing  the  tariff  on 
protected  goods.     The  Democrats 
are  doing  this  because  a  majority 
are   inclined    towards  free  trade, 
and  tariff  for  actual  expenses  of 
running  the  government.     The  re- 
publicans try  to  reduce  the  taxes 
to  satisfy  the  clamour  of  the  peo- 
ple for  lower  taxes   and   cheaper 
goods,  and  thus  gain  voters.     The 
republicans   want  large  revenues 
and   a  large  surplus.     To  retain 
these,  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  in- 
creases  the   taxes   on  foreign  ar- 
ticles, which   is   causing  greater 
dissatisfaction   and  threats  of  re- 
taliation     among     our     foreign 
neighboring  nations.       So  the  re- 
publican  party,  by   their   recent 


tariff  meddlings,  have  lost  power 
at  home  and  favor  abroad. 


The  November   elections   have 
resulted    in    what   is     termed    a 
tidal    wave    for    the    Democratic 
party  of  our  republic,  but  if   one 
will  look  beneath  the    surface  of 
the  great  wave  one  will  find  that 
the  recent  upheaval  is  something 
more  than  and  different  from  the 
past  periodical    victories    which 
now  and  then  placed  the   democ- 
racy in  power  in  our  government, 
since  1876.     At   last   the   Demo- 
cmts  of   this   country    are    wide 
enough  awake  to  see    which    way 
the   wind    blows,  and    are    wise 
enough  to  "catch  on"  to  the  great 
new  ship  which   is   beginning   to 
float  on  ihe  swelling  seas  of  pub- 
lic opinion.     The   Farmer's   Alli- 
ance   and    other     combinations, 
which  are   reaching   out   for    the 
control  of  public   affairs   by   the 
formation  of   a  great  third  party, 
wisely  enough   held    on    to    the 
Democratic    name    through    the 
past  campaign,  but  in  future  these 
new  unions  of   various   organiza- 
tions will  show  their    real   colors 
and  rally  around  their   cherished 
policies. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the 
new  reformers  being  content 
within  the  ranks  of  either  of  the 
old  parties.  Eliminate  clearly  the 
objects  and  policies  of  the  new 
party  now  coming  to  the  front, 
and  you  see  that  they  are  incom- 
patible with  either  of  the  old  par- 
ties. The  Third  Party  is  a  cer- 
tainty. 


'•In  Darkest  England  and  the 
Way  Out;'  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  just  issued  bj'  Gen.  Booth, 
head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  of 
London.  The  Review  of  this  book 
with  copious  extracts,  which  we 
have  read,  incline-  us  to  believe 
that  Gen.  Booth's  <iause  has  been 
pretty  generally  misunderstood. 
The  name,  ''Salvation  Army''  and 
the  detachments  of  traveling  re- 
ligionists claiming  to  belong  to 
the   Salvation     xlrmy,    have   led 


dress  of  human  suffering  until  af- 
ter the  general  overturn." 


M"ane!«ville  smd  HeinlerNoiiville. 

About  due  west  30  miles  from 
Asheville,  on  the  Ducktown 
branch  of  the  R.  &  D.  Railroad, 
is  situated  the  beautiful  town  of 
Waynesville  which  claims  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  1,000,  thirteen 
stores,  and  several  manufacturing 
enterprises,  one  of  which  is  Brid- 


ges' woolen  mills,  six   hotels  and 

most  people   to    believe   that  the  ten  other  boarding   houses.     The 

whole  scheme  put  in  operation  by  Haywood  White  Sulphur   Spring 

Gen.  Booth  was  a  fanatical  mode  is  famous  as  a  watering  place,  its 

of   carrying   on    "Gospel    work."  medicinal  qualities    being  excel- 

The  book  which  Gen.  Booth  sends  lent,  the  hotel   spacious,   and  the 

forth  shows  that  the   "Salvation"  climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed. 


implied  in  their  title  has  more 
direct  reference  to  the  work  of 
saving  the  starving,  debased  and 
abandoned  bodies  and  persons  of 
suffering  humanity,  that  they  may 
the  better  save  their  souls  for  the 
life  to  come.  Booth  says,  "It  is 
now  time  to  throw  down  the  false 
idol  and  proclaim  a  temporal  sal- 


Waynesville  has  recently  begun 
to  show  lively  signs  of  progress, 
and  there  is  a  bright  future  for 
the  place. 

Hendersonville  is  situated  due 
South  20  miles  from  Asheville,  on 
the  Asheville  and  Spartanburg 
railroad.  It  is  a  charming  town 
of  about   1,800   inhabitants,  hav- 


vation,  as  full,  free  and  universal  ing  increased  1,000  in  the  last  ten 

as    the    'whosoever  will'    of    the  years.     It   numbers   15   stores,  1 

Gospel."     *     *    "As  Christ  'came  hotels,  several   private   boarding 

to  call  not   saints   but   sinners  to  houses,  2  planing  mills,  2  flouring 


repentance  ;'  so  the  new  message 
of  temporal  salvation,  of  salvation 
from  pinching  poverty,  from  rags 
and  misery,  can  be  offered  to  all." 
*  *  *  urpjjg  religious  cant," 
says  Booth,  "which  rids  itself  of 
all  the  importunity  of  suffering 
humanity  by  drawing  unnegotia- 
ble  bills,  payable  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grave,  is  no  more  in- 
practicable  than  the  socialistic 
clap-trap  which  postpones  all  re- 


mills,  street  railway,  7  churches, 
one  college,  one  academy, 
and  public  school,  1  bank,  water 
works,  the  resorvoir  being  on  a 
mountain  side  250  feet  above  the 
town.  It  is  a  popular  summer 
resort. 

-^ — ^- • 

Xhe  I\'e\r  Dictionary. 

The  answer  of  the  publishers 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary to  the   attempt   of  pirates  to 


steal  thfiir  timnder  by  issuing 
cheap  phototype  reproductions  of 
the  antiquated  edition  of  1847,  is 
the  publication  of  a  new  and  com- 
pletely re-edited  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  authentic  Una- 
bridged, which  as  a  distinguish- 
ing title  bears  the  name  of  Inter- 
national. 

The  publisher  has  expended  in 
the  last  ten  years  over  $300,000 
in  the  preparation  of  this  new 
book  before  issuing  the  first  copy, 
and  the  improvements  of  the  va- 
rious editions  since  that  of  1847 
have  cost  over  three-fourths  of  a 
million  of  dollars  for  editing,  il- 
lustrating, typesetting  and  elec- 
trotyping  alone. 

This  new  Dictionary  is  the  best 
book  of  its  kind  in  the  English 
language.  It  unlocks  mysteries, 
resolves  doubts,  and  decides  dis- 
putes. The  possession  of  it  and 
the  habit  of  consulting  it  will 
tend  to  promote  knowledge,  liter- 
ary taste,  and  social  refinement. 
For  every  family,  the  members 
of  which  have  mastered  the  art 
of  reading,  the  purchase  of  Web- 
ster's Internationi  1  Dictionary 
will  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, and  the  more  the  advance 
in  knowledge  and  cultivation  the 
more  they  will  appreciate  its  aid 
and  worth. 


.'\oi'tIa  <':troli»si. 


The  Highland  Star  says  :  The 
Lyceum  for  December  contains  a 
most  valuable  contribution  by 
Col.  Cameron  on  mica  and  its 
early  miners.  This  article  is  ful- 
ly worth  the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 


A^'  ADDRESS    DELIVEKDD    AT   THE  LY- 
CEUM  FRIDAY  NIGHT,  NOV.  7,  1890, 
BY  COL.  A.  T.  DAVinSON. 

Mr.  Prksidknt  :  The  question 
for  the  evening  is  refuiniscences 
of  Western  North  Carolina. 

The  subject  covers  the  last  sixty 
years  of  my  life,  and    necessarily 
divides  itself  into  three  eras. 
First  my  boyhood  recollections. 
Second,  my  early  manhood. 
Third,  my  professional. 
It   is    difficult   to   treat   of  the 
first  division  of  my  subject  with- 
out speaking   of  myself.     To   an 
intelligent  audience   this  will    be 
pardonable. 

I  was  born  on  Jonathan's  creek, 
Haywood  county,  N.  C,  May  19, 
J819,  my  father,  William  Mitchell 
Davidson,  son  of  William  David- 
son, well  known  to  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Buncombe  county,  having 
moved  to  that  county  in  1804.  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
men  and  things  for  65  years.     . 

The  country  at  that  time  was  a 
vast  mountain  wilderness — only 
then  about  twenty  years  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country — 
fresh,  full  of  beauty  and  game. 
This  occasion  will  not  allow  me  to 
speak  of  my  childhood  sports  and 
rambles,  and  I  must  hasten  on  to 
the  men  who  felled  the  forests, 
subdued  the  wilderness,  led  in 
public  affairs,  and  planted  the 
very  highly  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable population  that  now  in- 
habit that  county.  The  immedi- 
ate neighbors  of  mv  fatlier  were 


first,  David  Nelson,  who  was   one  apple    brandy" — a    good    citizen, 

of  the  very  first   men   on   Jona-  lived  to  a  good  old   age.      James 

than's  creek,   having  come   with  McKee,  father   of  James   L.  Mc- 

Jonathan  N.  McPeters.  for  whom  Kee,   of  this  city,   lived   on   this 

the  creek    was   called,  on  a  hunt-  creek,  was  the  sheriff  of  Haywood 

ing expedition.    He  was  illiterate,  for  many  years,  and   died   at   an 

of    tine    physical    form,     honest,  old  age  near  Asheville.      He  was 

brave  and  hospitable.     He  raised  very  popular  and   Avas  never  de- 

a  large  family  of  sons  and  daugh-  feated  for  office^.     Near  him  lived 

ters  ;  was    the    uncle   of  Wm.  H.  Felix  Walker,  who  was  the  repre- 

Thomas  (of  whom   I    will    speak  sentative  in    Congress   from   this 

hereafter),  died  at  87,  highly  re-  district   in    1820-22.     He   served 

spected  and  lamented.     Peace  to  till  '24,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 

his  memory.  Robt.  Vance,  of  this  county.    He 

Then  there  were  Joshua  Allison,  was  a  man  of  great  sauvity  of 
George  Owens.  John  and  Peuben  manners;  a  fine  electioneer  inso- 
Moody,  brothers,  all  sturdy,  har-  much  that  he  was  called  "the  old 
dy,  well-to-do  men,  and  good  oil  jug'*;  was  the  author  of  the 
citizens,  with  Samuel  Leather-  now  National  phrase,  "I  am  talk- 
wood,  who  constituted  the  near  ing  for  Buncombe."  He  went, 
neighbors,  those  whom  I  first  re-  after  his  defeat  for  Congress,  to 
member  as  my  fatiier's  I'riends.  Mississippi,  and  died  about  1835. 
They  all  raised  large  families,  I  remember  him  well,  although  I 
with  strong  physiques,  sound  and  was  only  five  or  six  years  old 
good  constitutions,  and  all  with-  when  he  left  the  State, 
out  a  doctor.  Joseph  Chambers  The  manufacture  and  trade  in 
of  this  neighborhood,  who  moved  gin  sing  was  begun  on  this  creek 
to  Georgia  about  the  first  of  the  by  Dr.  Hailen,  o  Philadelphia, 
opening  and  discovery  of  the  Car-  who  employed  Nimrod  S.  Jarrett 
roll  county  gold  mine,  say  about  and  Bacchus  J.  Smith,  late  of  this 
1831  or  '32.  He  was  a  man  of  county,  to  conduct  the  business, 
more  than  ordinary  character,  led  It  was  abundant  then  and  very 
in  public  affairs,  raised  an  ele-  profitable,  the  green  root  being 
gant  family  for  the  times;  his  worth  about  seven  cents  apound. 
daughters  marrying  well.  They  A  branch  of  this  business 
were  splendid  ladies,  and  their  was  established  on  Caney  river, 
descendants  belong  to  some  of  in  Yancey  county.  I  well  re- 
the  best  families  in  Georgia*  member  seeing  the  great  compan- 
His  wife  was  sister  of  John  and  ies  of  mountaineers  coming  along 
Keuben  Moody.  the  mountain  passes    (there  were 

Then  there  was  John    Leather-  no  roads  then  only   as  we  blazed 

wood,   who    was    well-known  for  them),   with   packed   horses  and 

his  industry,  thrift,   fine    hounds,  oxen  going  to  the ''factory,''' as  we 

fine   cattle,   and    good    "old  time  called  it;  and  it  was  a  great  ren- 
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dezvous  for  the  people,  where  all 
the  then  sports  of  the  day  were 
engaged  in,  such  as  pitching 
quoits,  running  foot  races,  shoot- 
ing-matches, wrestling,  and  some- 
times, a  good  fist  and   skull  fight 

But  the  curse  and  indignation 
of  the  neighborhood  rested  on  the 
man  who  attempted,  as  we  called 
it,  "to  interfere  in  the  fight,  or 
double-team,  or  use  a  weapon." 

One  other  incident  of  my  early 
recollection  of  Jonathan's  creek, 
and  I  will  leave  that  locality  and 
try  to  find  other  interests.  The 
first  school-master  I  remember 
was  an  old  man  by  the  name  of 
Hayes.  He  was  a  good  old  man, 
and  had  a  nice  family  ;  came  to 
that  back  country  to  learn  the 
"young  idea  how  to  shoot."  I  was 
about  six  years  old.  We  could  not 
then  get  spelling-books  readily. 
I  had  none  ;  was  more  inclined 
to  fun  than  study.  The  old  man, 
or  his  daughters,  dressed  a  board 
as  large  as  a  broad  shingle,  print- 
ed the  alphabet  on  it,  bored  a 
hole  through  the  top,  put  a  string 
in  it,  tied  it  around  my  neck  and 
told  me  to  get  my  lesson.  I  did 
not  make  much  progress ;  was 
greatly  indulged  by  the  old  man  ; 
"went  out"  without  the  "stick," 
which  was  the  passport  for  the 
others.  The  old  man  wore  a  pair 
of  black  steel-rim  spectacles,with 
the  largest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and 
was  a  great  smoker.  There  were 
no  matches  in  those  days,  and  no 
way  to  get  fire  except  by  punk  and 
steel ;  hence,  he  had  to  keep 
fire  covered  up  in  the  ashes  in  the 
fire-place   to   light   his   pipe.     It 


was,  therefore,  necessary  to  add 
a  few  sticks  now  and  then  to  keep 
"seed."  As  I  was  generally  at 
leisure  he  would  send  me  out  for 
wood  (or  sticks).  It  was  the 
early  fall,  the  time  of  the  buck- 
eye. When  1  would  bring  in  the 
sticks  I  would  usually  bring  in 
two  or  three  buckeyes.  As  I  would 
cover  tlie  wood  in  the  embers 
I  would  slip  in  the  buckeye. 
The  wood  would  smoulder  to  a 
coal  and  the  buckeyes  would  get 
hot;  they  would  not  explode  un- 
til the  air  reached  them.  The  old 
man  would  charge  his  pipe,  a  very 
short-stemmed  one,  and  go  to  the 
fire-place  to  light  it.  As  he  be- 
gan to  stir  the  ashes  to  get  a  live 
coal,  as  soon  as  the  buckeye  was 
exposed  to  open  air  it  would  ex- 
plode and  go  off,  like  the  report 
of  a  musket,  scattering  the  hulls,, 
ashes  and  embers  all  over  the 
house,  in  the  old  man's  face  and 
against  his  spectacles ;  Vv'here- 
upon  he  would  say,  "Allen,  you 
really  must  quit  putting  this  pop- 
ping stuff  in  the  fire."  You  can  well 
imagine  thecondition  of  the  sciiool 
room  at  this  time.  The  good  old 
man  never  did  discover  the  cause 
of  the  explosion.  He  has  long 
since  gone  to  his  reward,  and  1 
remember  him  with  the  tenderest 
affection. 

A  wider  range  would  lead  me 
to  speak  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  The  great 
burdens  they  bore,  the  manhood 
exhibited,  the  great  inconveni- 
ences under  which  they  labored,, 
disclose  a  state  of  facts  not  known 
to  this  progressive    age.     I  speak 


now   of    the    tirst    generation    or    happy     was      the    small     family 
heads  of  families  who  settled  this    that  got  a  half  bushel   of  salt,  50 
baokcountry.   Time  wouldfail  me    cents  worth  of  coffee  and  a  gallon 
to  speak  of  their  descendants  and    of  molasses.     There  was  general 
the  many    useful    and    valuable    rejoicing,  all  going  home  satisfied 
citizens   that    sprang    from    this    and    happy,   content    with    their 
band   of  heroes.     They  manufac-    small  cargoes,  and   satisfied   that 
tured  all  their  wearing   apparrel,    they  had  enough  to  do   them    for 
tanned  their  own   leather,    made    the  next  year.     It  is    remarkable 
their  axes    and    plows,    and,    in    how  simple  and  careful  they  livedo 
short,  bought    nothing   from    the    and  with  what    earnestnes'^    and 
stores  except  iron.     In  fact,  they    hope  they  went  to  their  daily  toil, 
had  nothina;  to    buy  with.     There    expecting  nothing  more  than  this 
was    but   one  post  office    in    the    small  contribution  to  their  luxury 
county,  and  that  was  at  the  town,    lor  ^  year  to  come. 
All  the    necessaries   of  life   were        A  striking  fact  in  the  char.uter 
procui-pd    from    the    markets    in    of  this  primitive  people  wa^  that 
(xeorffia  and  South    Carolina.     It    they  were  entirely  devoted  to  ea'h 
was  a  three    week's   trip    with    a    other, clannish  in  the  extreme;  and 
wairon  to  Augusta,  Georiria.     p'or    when  affliction,   sorrow,    trouble, 
thi>^    market     the     neighborhood    vexation,  or  offence  came  to   one 
would  bunch  their  products,  bring    it  came  to  all.     It  was  like  a  t)ee- 
their  forces    toirether   and    make    hive — always  some  one  on    guard 
trips  to  Augusta,  loaded  with  ba-    and  all    affected  by    the    attack 
con.  peltries  and  su<-li  other  mar-    from    without.     They    were    the 
ketable    articles    as    would    bpm-    constant   attendant'^    around    the 
transportation  in  this  <iiuple  \v;.y.    bed  of  the  sick  ;  suffered  with  the 
The  return  for  these  pro  luctswa--    suffering,    wept    with    those   who 
sugar,  coffee,  salt   and    niulas^c^,    wept,  attended  all    the    funerals 
and  happy  was  the  family  on  the    without   reward.      It    was    never 
return  of  the  wagons  to  be   able    known  that  a  coffin    -vas   char-ed 
to  have  a  jug  full  of  Xew  Orleans    for,  or  the  digging  of  a  grave,  for 
black  molasses  ;    and    how  happy    many  long  years.     Is  it  a  fact  that 
the  children   were  to  meet  their    these  men  were  better  than  tliose 
fathers  and    brothers   again,  and    of  the    present   day:*    or   does    it 
have  them  recite  the  many  3tories    only   exist  in    my    imagination? 
of  the  trip.     We  then  bought  salt    When  I  look  back  to  them  1  think 
by  the  measure,  a  bushel    weigh-    that  they  were  the  best  men  I  ev- 
ing  about  70  pounds.  The  average    er  knew  ;  and  the  dear  old   moth- 
price  on  the  return  of  the  wagon    ers  of  these    humble   people    are 
was  three  dollars  per    bushel.     It    now  strikingly    engraved   on    my 
was    interesting  to  see  the  people    memory.     The    men    rolled   each 
meet  to  get  from  the  wajron*  their    others    logs     in     common;    they 
portion  of  the   return    loul  ;    and    gathered  their  harvests. built  their 
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cabins,  and  all    work    of  a    heavy    pie  labored  without  murmur   and 
character  was   done    in    common,    without    complaint.       Happy    in 
without  price.     The  log    meeting    their    simplicity,    fond    of    their 
house  w^as  reared  in  the  same  way,    friends,  and  given  to    hospitality, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  this  was  done        A    more  general  view    of    the 
promptly,  witiiout    hesitation,  re-    country  leads  me  to  the  organiza- 
gardless    of   creeds    or    sect — all    tion    of  the    county  of  Haywood, 
coming   together    witli  a  will,  al-    and  to  the  men  who    led    in    that 
thoughmanyof  them  were  not  very    movement.     Haywood  was  cut  ofT 
pious,  indicating  a  lixed   belief  in    of   Buncombe   county  in  1808.     I 
the  Christian  religion.     The  Bap-    am  only  now    to  speak    of    those 
tists,  "rirte,   axe   and    saddle-bag    things  whicii  do  not  appear  in  the 
men,'"  or  the  Methodists  "circuit    history  of  the  times,  and  in  men- 
rider,"''  supplied  the   people    with    tioning  families,  or    names,  I  can 
the  ministry  of  the   word,  and    it    only    mention  them    as    families 
is  pleasant  to  look   back    and    re-    and  those  persons   wiio  took    part 
fleet    upon    the    enjoyment    and    in  the  organization  of  the  county, 
comfort  these  humble  yxople  had    I  am  at  great  loss  according  to  mj^ 
in    the    administration    by    these    memory  about  dates, 
humble  ministers  in  the  long  ago.        The   most   noted  characters   of 
Then    they    t  ame    together    and    the    county,  who  were    in   public 
held   what    they    called    "Union    life,  were  John  Welch,  .John    Mc- 
meetings,"    under    arbors     made    Farland.  Hodge  Reyburn.  Thomas 
with  poles  and    brush,  or   at    the    Tatham,  Gen.  Thomas  Love,  Nin- 
private    residence  of   some    good    ian    Edmondston.      These    repre- 
citizen,  often  at  my  father's  house,    sented  the    county    of  Haywood 
I  remember  distinctly  that  Nath-    for    many    years,  preserved  and 
an    Gibson,    of   Orabtree    creek,    maintained    a    high     reputation 
converted   the    top    of  his    mill-    until  their  death.     Joseph  Cham- 
house  into  one  of  these    places  of    bers,   of  whom    i    have    spoken, 
worship  ;    and   Jacob    Shook,   on    represented  the  county  for  three 
Pigeon,  the  father  of  the   family    sessions  in  the  legislature.     Some 
near  Clyde,  turned  his    threshing    of  these  had  formerly  represented 
floor,  in  his    barn,  into  a  place  of    Buncombe  county  in  the   legisla- 
worship,  and  near  this  was  estab-    ture,  notably  Gen.  Thomas    Love, 
lished,  about  1827   or  '28,  Shook's    who  represented  Buncombe  from 
camp-ground.       The     good      old    1800  to  1808,  (the  sessions  of  the 
dutchman  contributed  or  donated    legislature    then    were    annual), 
to  the  church  ten    acres   of  land,    afterwards  served  in   the   legisla- 
which  have  ever  been  kept   for  a    ture  for  Haywood  from  1808  until 
place   of    public    worship.     Time    1828,  perhaps  the  longest   service 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  hum-    of  any  one  man  in  the  State,  con- 
ble  life,  deprivations    and    incon-    tinuously.     He  afterwards  uT^ved 
veniences  under  which  these  peo-    to  the  county  of  Macon,  where  he 
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resided  for  several  years,  and  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
then  removed  to  the  western  dis-  biginning  of  all  his  speeches.  It 
trict  of  Tennessee  ;  was  elected  was  thusly  :  •'(jentlemen  and  fel- 
to  the  legislature  from  that  State,  low  citizens — I  have  had  the  hon- 
and  was  made  presiding  officer  of  or  of  representing  you  in  the  low- 
the  Senate.  He  was  a  man  of  er  bran(-h  of  the  (leneral  Assem- 
very  fine  appearance,  more  than  bly  pf  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
six  feet  high,  very  popular,  and  a  na  for  the  last  two  and  thirty 
fine  electioner.  Many  amusing  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  my 
stories  are  told  of  him,  such  as  friends,  if  I  should  again  be 
carrying  garden  seeds  in  his  pock-  elected,  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
et.  and  distributing  them,  always  you  al)undance  of  good,  etc. 
with  the  assurance  that  his  wife  Suffi(.'ient  to  say  of  this  man  that 
had  remembered  the  voter's  wife  he  made  liis  mark  on  society,  and 
and  sent  them  with  her  regards,  retained  the  public  confidence 
The  old  gentleman  was  fond  of  a  until  he  left  the  State, 
good  toddy,  but  did  not  resort  to  Robert  Love,  of  Haywood  coun- 
the  mean  subterfuge  of  election-  ty.  the  father  of  the  large  family 
eering  with  liquor.  On  one  oc-  now  there,  was  a  man  of  remark- 
casion,  however,  it  is  said  of  him,  able  powers,  stood  high  in  the  es- 
that  he  signed  a  pledge  of  the  tem-  timation  ef  the  public,  and  died 
perance  society,  which  was  then  at  a  very  old  age.  He  has  a 
very  unpopular,  so  at  his  first  revolutionary  history,  which  is 
J  peaking  he  found  that  there  was  very  frequently  mentioned  in 
a  clamour  against  him  on  that  ac-  Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tennessee, 
count.  While  he  would  not  no-  in  his  service  with  John  Sevier  in 
tice  it  publicly,  he  told  his  friends  their  frequent  encounters  with 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Ohicamauga  Indians.  He  was 
some  hard  cider  to  drink  uhile  an  elector  for  the  State  in  the 
he  was  speaking,  which  was  pro-  Presidential  campaign  of  1828 
cured  for  him.  Some  mischiev-  and  '32,  on  the  Jackson  ticket, 
ous  boys,  however,  concluded  that  He  acquired  great  wealth  and 
the}^  would  play  a  trick  on  him  died  respected,  leaving  a  large 
and  began  to  add  to  a  mug  of  fortune  to  his  children.  He  was 
hard  cider,  a  little  of  corn  whis-  a  brother  of  General  Thomas 
key.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  Love  of  whom  I  have  heretofore 
effects  began  to  excite  the  old  spoken.  These  two  men  were 
gentleman.  He  became  animated  certainly  much  above  the  average 
and  eloquent,  when  kind  friends  of  men,  and  did  much  to  plant 
notified  him  that  the  boys  were  civilization  in  the  county  where 
pouring  whiskey  into  his  cider,  they  lived,  and  would  have  been 
The  rubican  was  passed,  and  with  men  of  mark  in  any  community, 
a  great  force  he  said  ''he  didn't  The  leading  families  in  Hay- 
care  if    it  was    all    whiskey.''     I  wood    were     the    Howell's,    two 
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brothers,  John  and  Henry,  who  perhaps  were  not  cautious  enough^ 
came  from  Cabarrus  county,  this  and  while  they  slept,  the  two  In- 
state, about  ISIS.  The  Osbornes  dians  crawled  up  discharged  their 
and  Plotts,  Col.  Thomas  Lenoir,  guns,  instantly  killing  Jesse  Fine 
the  Catheys,  Deavers,  McKrack-  and  breaking  the  leg  of  another 
ens,  Penlands,  Bryers,etc.,  and  so  man.  This  was  near  the  creek, 
on.  All  staunch  and  substantial  They  had  no  tools  to  dig  a  grave; 
citizens  who  made  their  mark  in  could  not  carry  the  body  home, 
the  settlement  in  which  they  and  of  necessety,  they  cut  the  ice 
lived.  in  the  creek  and  dropped  the  dead- 
There  is  a  section  of  country  body  in,  hence  the  name,  "Fine's 
in  Haywood  county  ki  own  as  Creek.'"  It  was  theretofore 
Fine's  creek,  tliat  has  a  history  known  by  the  (Trants.  etc.,  a* 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  leadingciti-  ''Crystal  creek.'" 
zens  of  that  part  of  the  county  There  are  two  or  three  other 
were  David  Russell,  for  forty  noted  characters  in  thi>«  Western 
years  a  Justice  of  th'^  Peace,  land  that  I  desire  to  notice. 
Peter  Nolan,  Robert  Penland,  First,  Thomas  Tatham  who  served 
Henry  Brown,  James  Green,  who  in  the  State  senate  from  Haywood 
was  born  1790,  and  is  still  living,  county,  in  1817,  removed  to  the 
and  many  others  too  tedious  to  county  of  Macon  and  served  in 
mention.  Strange  to  say  that  the  legislature  in  that  county  from 
average  life  of  these  men  was  1831  to  1831,  inclusive.  After 
over  eighty  years.  The  name  this  service  he  removed  to  the 
"Fine's  Creek""  happened  thus:  Indian  Territory  on  Valley  river 
soon  after  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  died.  He  was  a  good 
at  what  date  I  cannot  say.  but  man.  and  left  many  friends, 
while  the  Indians  werf;  trouble-  There  is  another  character,  to 
some  and  making  forrays  on  the  wit,  James  Whitaker,  born  in 
whites  over  the  mountain,  in  Rowan  county  on  the  3rd  of  April 
what  is  now  Tennessee,  a  portion  1779,  about  one  mile  from  the 
of  them  had  gone  over  there,  town  of  Lexington,  Davidson 
stolen  some  horses  and  were  county.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the 
corssingthe  mountains  into  North  Peace  in  that  county,  and  remov- 
Carolina.  The  whites  followed  ed  to  the  countj''  of  Buncombe  in 
and  overtook  them  on  Pigeon  1817.  In  1818,  was  elected  to  the 
river  at  a  point  known  as  the  legislature  and  served  three  ses- 
"war  ford."  They  fired  upon  the  sions,  up  to  1823.  He  removed  to 
Indians,  killed  all  but  two,  re-  Macon  county  1825.  and  lived  in 
captured  their  horses  and  started  one  mile  of  Franklin,  was  elected 
on  their  return  to  Tennesse.  The  to  the  legislature  from  Macon  in 
weather  was  very  cold  and  the  1825.  and  served  continously  un- 
country  was  frozen,  being  greatly  til  1833.  H«^  was  appointed  Su- 
fatigued  they   lay   down    to  rest,  perior     Court    clerk    at    its    first 
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term  in  the  new  couuty  of  < 'hero-  school  at  what  is   now    known    as 

kee.  and  wa<  elected  to  the  lei^is-  the  Mission  Place  on  the  Hiawas- 

lature  from  that  county   in    1842  see  river,  about  seven  miles  above- 

and  1813.  died    on    Valley   river,  the  town  of  ]\[urphy.     He  remov- 

November  the   2nd  18TJ,    age   92  ed  to  Georgia  in    1884,   and    died 

years.     He  was  a  man  of  great  in-  in   the   town    of    Newman,    ahat 

tellectfor  his  opportunities,  main-  state,  on  the  28th   of   December, 

tained  a  high  character  for  purity  1846.     He  was  a  man  greatly  en- 

of  thought,  through  inves^^igation  dowed  by    nature   to  be  a  leader,, 

of  all    subjects    that  came  before  of  great  physical  force,  singularly 

him,    n  unsullied  reputation  and  marked  with  a  tine    protile.  much 

greatly  admired  by  all  who  knew  like  Hon.  Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio,  a 

him.     1  knew  him  intimately  and  fine  voice  and  manner,  singularly 

admired  him  very  much.     He  was  and  simply  eloquent,  in  so    much 

a  stern  man,  a  strong  baptist,  and  that  ''he  drew  all    men    to   him."" 

did  much  for  his  church,  perhaps  In  fact,  by  nature   he  was  a  great 

more  than  any  other   one  man  in  man,  "and   his    works    do   follow 

the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  him,''  and    he    was    followed    by 

in  fact,  was  a  e:reat  leader  in  that  hundreds  who  have    uassed  to  the 

church.     He    and   the     Reverend  other  shore,  and   judging  by    the 

Humphrey  Posey  established  the  Book,   their   lives     and   conducts 

leading  ciiurches  in    this    upland  "-are     watching    and  waiting   for 

country,  to  wit,   Cane   Creek,   in  their   friends.'"      The     effects   of 

thi    county,  and  Locust  Old  Field  his    mission    schools     have    been 

in    Haywood  county,    where    the  seen   for    many   years   past,   and 

friends   of   these   two   men   have  many  citizens  with    Indian  blood 

wor-hiped  ever  since,  and  around  are  left  to  tell  the  tale, 

which    cluster    more    sweet    me-  By  the  treaties  with  the  Chero- 

mories    than     any    other     given  kee  Indians  in  1817  and   1819,  we 

points      of      this    their    country,  acquired  the  country  to  the  south 

There  they    stand  monuments    to  and  west  of  Meigs  and  Freeman's 

memory  of  these    pioneers.     Per-  lines,  which  extended    the    terri- 

haps  the    most    remarkable    man  tory  of  Haywood    county    to    the 

in    this      up    country    was    Rev.  Tuckaseege    river,   and    gave    us 

Humphrey   Posey.     He  was  born  the     territory      embraced      from 

in  Henry   county,  Virginia,   Jan-  thence  west  to  the  top  of  Nanti- 

uary  12th,  1780,   came    to    Burke  halia  mountain.     This  embraced 

county,   in    this   State,    when    he  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tenn- 

was  only  five  years   old,   and    re-  essee,  and  constitutes   the  county 

mained    there    until    he    reached  of  Macon.     It  was  organized  into 

manh.ood,  was  ordained  as  a  min-  a  county  in  1828,  and  was   singu- 

ister  at  Cane   Creek  church,   this  larly  fortunate  in    the   character 

county  in  1806.     About    the  year  of  the  people  who  first  settled  it. 

1820    he    established     a    mis-^ion  It  was  first  represented  in  the  leg- 
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ielature  of  the  State  in  ISol.  with  that  now  extsts.  and  has  from  its 
James  W.  Giiinn  in  the  Senate  first  settlement.  Many  of  the 
and  Thomas  Tatham  and  James  characters  I  have  mentioned  de- 
Whitaker  in  the  House  of  Com-  serve  at  my  hand  a  more  particu- 
mons,  and  was  continuously  there-  lar  notice,  and  this  I  would  glad- 
after  represented  in  the  Senate  ly  do  would  the  present  opportu- 
four  times  by  Genl.  Benjamin  S.  nity  allow  me,  but  the  subject  is 
Britton,  with  Jas.  Whitaker,  so  large  and  so  diversified  that  I 
Asaph  Enloe.  Jas.  W.  Guinn  and  must  content  myself  with  this 
Jacob  Siler  and  Thos.  Tatham  in  passing  notice  and  leave  it  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  There-  the  historian  to  bring  out  the  va- 
after  the  county  was  thrown  into  rious  traits  of  character  and  val- 
a  Senatorial  district  with  Hay-  uable  services  of  this  heroic  band 
wood  and  Buncombe.  This  was  of  men.  One  state  of  facts,  how- 
after  the  amendment  to  the  Con-  ever,  I  must  relate,  and  that  is 
stitution  in  183.5.  Perhaps  no  connected  with  Samuel  Smith, 
country  was  more  fortunate  in  its  father  of  Baccus  Smith  and  Rev. 
early  citizenship.  Such  men  as  C.  D.  Smith.  He  volunteered,  as 
those  mentioned  represented  a  messenger  to  bear  a  letter  from 
the  county  with  Luke  Bar-  Gen.  McDowell,  at  the  Old  Fort, 
nard.  Wimer  Siler  and  his  to  the  principal  chief  of  the 
sons,  William,  Jesse  R.  Jacob  Cherokees,  at  the  Coosawattee 
And  John.  John  Dobson,  John  towns,  about  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
Howard,  Henry  Addington,  Gen.  olution.  The  undertaking  of  such 
Thomas  Love,  Wm.  H.  Bryson,  a  service  was  full  of  peril  and 
James  K.  Gray,  Mark  Coleman,  danger,  the  whole  country  west  of 
Samuel  Smith,  George  Rush.  Saul  the  Blue  Ridge  being  then  in  the 
Smith,  Nimrod  S.  Jarrett,  George  Cherokee  nation,  which  was  then 
Dickey,  Silas  McDowell,  George  in  arms.  This  journey  was  made 
Ratton,  William  Angel,  etc.,  were  before  a nj'^  white  men  lived  in 
typical  men  of  the  early  popula-  this  country.  The  Coosowattee 
tion.  They  were  men  of  integri-  towns  being  on  a  river  of  that 
ty,  patriotic,  and  blest  with  an  name  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  the 
unusual  degree  of  liberality  and  distance  being  at  least  250  miles, 
public  spirit.  William  and  Jacob  This  was  undertaken  by  .his  val- 
Siler  having  married  sisters  of  liant  man  and  was  accomplished, 
W.  D.  L.  Swain,  and  Jesse  R.  Sil-  and  largely  aided  in  bringing 
er  tiaving  married  a  daughter  of  these  people  to  peaceable  and 
John  Patton.  of  this  county,  sis-  quiet  terms  with  the  whites.  He 
ter  of  the  late  lamented  Mont,  moved  to  Texas,  after  having 
Patton,  of  this  county,  it  is  not  raised  a  family  in  North  Carolina 
difiicult.  with  such  material  to  of  distinguished  sons,  and  died 
begin  with,  to  account  for  the  in  that  State  only  a  few  year'*  ago, 
^'reat  moral  worth  of  the  county  more  than  ninety  years  old. 
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But  where  am  1  straying:'  I 
have  thus  passed  rapidly  over  the 
settlement  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Pigeon,  and  have  given  no  at- 
tention to  the  friends  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  French  Broad,  which 
go  very  far  to  make  up  an  entire 
record  of  the  history  of  this  our 
beautiful  mountain  land.  I  must. 
however,  defer  this  to  another 
occasion,  which  I  promise  not 
only  to  give  my  early  recollection 
of  the  French  Broad  valley,  but 
also  of  my  professional  brethren 
of  the  bar,  in  which  chapter  I 
shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  give 
many  pleasant  incidents,  adven- 
tures, and  life  pictures  of  some  of 
the  sweete.^t  memories  that  I  pos- 
sess. It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in 
the  opening  of  these  subjects 
the}^  open  and  widen  like  a 
beautiful  landscape,  and  the  more 
of  them  you  see  the  more  of  them 
are  immediately  joining,  so  that 
nothing  less  than  the  careful  pen 
of  the  studious  historian  can 
bring  them  to  light,  and  this  is 
devoutly  to  be  Avished  for,  but 
cannot  be  expected  in  an  hour's 
address,  I  hope  my  friends  M'ill, 
therefore,  pardon  me  for  this 
seeming  omission,  and  will  trust 
me  for  the  future  to  bring  to  the 
light  many  pleasant  recollections. 
It  is  said  that  the  young  live 
on  hope,  and  the  old  on  memory, 
and  as  I  reverse  the  telescope  and 
look  backward  I  see  many  green 
spots  in  memory's  waste,  that 
make  me  wish  I  were  a  boy  again  ; 
but  when  I  reverse  the  telescope 
and  look  forward  I  think  I  see 
those  dear  friends  on  the  other 
shore  beckoninir  ns  to  come  over 
and  be  with  them  in  peace  in  the 
hert-after. 
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One  of  the  pleasures,  and  we- 
may  say  one  of  the  profits,  of  pub- 
lisliing  a  monthly  journal,  is  that 
derived  from  the  reception  of 
the  bright  und  interesting  maga- 
zines ol"  the  progressive  South. 
One  who  does  not  see  them  month- 
ly could  scarcely  believe  that 
there  are  so  many  of  these  peri- 
odicals published  in  the  Southern 
States. 

The  CoVeye  Visitor,  issued 
monthly  by  the  students  of  Ca- 
tawba College.  Newton.  N.  C,  is 
a  very  modest  and  chaste  little 
monthly,  whose  visits  we  enjoy. 

The  Stddent,  issued  by  the  two 
literary  societies  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  is  an  uncommonly  accep- 
table visitor.  It  is  elegantly 
printed,  containing  over  tifty 
piiges.     Price,  $1,50  per  year. 

The  Uuioersitjj  Magazine^  pub- 
lished at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  is 
still  more  stately,  containing 
about  75  pages.  Only  six  num- 
bers a  year  are  issued.     Price,  $1. 

Ilanford's  Magazine^'d.  religious 
and  literary  monthly,  published 
in  Cliicago,  III.,  at  %\.hO  a  year, 
has  been  thankfully  received  by 
the  LiCEi  .Ai. 

The  American  JVaturalist  comes 
to  us  from  Philadelphia,  filled 
monthly  with  most  welcome  mes- 
sages of  truth  from  nature  as  she 
appears  to  the  searching  eyes  of 
this  closing  century.  The  price 
of  this  monthly  is  $4.00  a  year. 

Some  friend  across  the  water 
has  sent  us  the  November   iium- 
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ber  of  the  Bev'unc  of  Revien'S, 
which  proves  itself  to  be  one  of 
those  stately  English  magazines 
published  in  London,  We  are 
much  pleased  with  many  of  the 
articles  it  contains,  especially  the 
sketch  of  Jolm  Morley,  as  the  ris- 
ing figure  in  English  politics. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure 
the  receipt  of  the  Fur  man  Vni- 
versity  Journal^  of  Greenville,  S. 
C,  which  is  published  monthly 
by  the  Adelphian  Society  of  the 
above-named  institution.  It  con- 
tains about  30  pages  of  original 
reading  prepared  for  the  Journal^ 
mostly  by  its  editors  and  contrib- 
utors, who  are  students  of  the 
University.  We  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  this  monthly  because 
it  eminates  from  our  own  alma 
mater,  and  the  literary  society  of 
which  the  editor  of  the  Lyceim  is 
an  alumnus. 


Elgin  or  Manhattan  gold  watch, 
secured  by  the  one  who  holds  the 
lucky  number. 

They  roast  their  own  coffee  in 
a  patent  roaster,  in  the  basement. 
Be  sure  to  visit  this  fine  Japanese 
store,  47  South  Main  street.  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  0. 


A  .^'ol»le  Worlcer. 

One  of  the  most  solid  and  use 
ful  citizens  who  have  aided  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Asheville,  is  Judge 
E.  J.  Aston.  He  came  to  this  city 
many  years  ago  from  Tennessee  ; 
and  has  been  connected  with 
Asheville  business  ever  since.  He 
has  been  more  than  once  Mayor 
of  the  town,  and  his  sound  com- 
mon sense  and  integrity,  his  rea- 
diness :o  forward  all  progressive 
measures  and  to  encourage  new 
enterprises,  have  done  very  much 
to  put  Asheville  on  her  present 
high  plane  of  prosperity.  Mr. 
Aston  is  still  active  in  business  as 
real  estate  and  insurance  agent. 


Xliat  Ci^old  ^Vatcli. 

The  Canton  Tea  Company  have 
just  opened  at  47  South  Main 
street  an  immense  stock  of  teas, 
coffees,  spices  and  all  kinds  of 
Japanese  goods,  including  glass 
ware,  toys  and  other  holiday 
goods.  They  will  give  to  each 
customer  who  buys  a  dollar's 
worth  of  tea  or  coffee  a  splendid 
air-tight  gilt  Japanese  can  in 
which  to  keep  tea  or  coffee.  A 
system  of  tickets  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  person  who 
buys  teas  and  coffees  has  a  chance 
every  ten  days  to  draw  an  ele- 
gant     stem-winding      Waltham, 


One  rarely  finds  a  finer  grocery 
store  than  that  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Ham- 
ilton, at  No.  22  Patton  Avenue. 
His  assortment  of  solid  and  fancy 
groceries  embraces  all  the  best 
classes  of  goods,  selected  with 
great  care  and  good  judgment.  K 
you  want  to  get  groceries  of  the 
best  kind  at  lowest  prices  go  to 
Hamilton's. 


The  second  volume  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, beginning  with  the  June  is- 
sue, 1891,  will  contain  64  pages, 
and  the  price  will  be  $2  a  year. 
Please  send  in  vour  names. 
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SOUTH    CAROhl^iA   DEPAFJTmEJNiT. 


SPAFeTANBUHG. 


]POi:>«iV. 

'I'lie  I"«>el!*  ol'SSoutli  C  arolinii. 


BV    L.    M.  HATCH. 


No.  L 


We  need  not  wonder  that  a 
pmile  passed  over  the  faces  of 
members  of  the  Lyceum,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  remember  the 
poets  of  North  and  South  Car- 
olinas. 

Some  may  have  thought  that 
visits  in  North  Carolina  from 
poets  had  been  like  those  of  an- 
gels, few  and  far  between.  We 
might  grant  this ;  we  might  do 
more  and  acknowledge  gracefully 
that  the  old  North  State  had  been 
backward ;  could,  for  some  things, 
iave  been  called  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  among  the  States. 

Yet  you  could  claim  for  her 
that  in  some  most  important  mat- 
ters her  sons  had  been  formost 
and  hindermost  too. 

The  men  of  Mecklenburg  form- 
ed the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  rear  guard  of 
it  lived   within   her   then   limits. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  defense 
of  local  rights,  called  by  some 
rebellion,  r  o  State  furnished 
greater  numbers  or  cared  more 
for  her  troops.  No  men  better 
illustrated  the  quality  of  sticking 
than  did  the  Tar  Heels ;  none 
moved   faster   or  farther  to   the 


front  at  Gettysburg,  than  they 
did  under  Petti izrew, 

A  British  officer.  Dr.  Jackson, 
Cr:ptured  at  the  Cowpens,  with  his 
regiment,  the  71st,  said  of  her  peo- 
ple, amoug  whom  he  lived  whilst 
he  cared  for  his  wounded  : 

"These  people  live  near  the 
root  of  common  sense." 

With  these  qualities,  why  then 
this  lagging?  Why  the  few  poets? 

Let  us  glance  at  her  situation  and 
see  why  she  must  have  been  what 
she  is. 

Sand  bars  extended  along  the 
whole  coast  of  North  Carolina.  No 
rivers  offered  great  facilities  for 
large  vessels  to  penetrate  within 
her  borders.  Jutting  far  out  into 
the  Atlantic,  her  Hatteras  had  a 
stormy  reputation.  No  favorable 
sites  offered  for  large  cities.  Her 
people  were  shut  in  by  the  moun- 
tains on  one  side,  and  the  shallow 
waters  on  the  other.  Note  the 
difference  now  between  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  with  her 
magnificent  harbors,  bays,  rivers, 
and  all  that  is  embraced  under  the 
words,  tide-water  region.  An  Eng- 
lish ship  could  bring  to  Washing- 
ton's doors  his  supplies  and  ta"ke  in 
return  the  produce  of  his  estates. 

In  social  life,  as  in  the  indus- 
trial, the  facilities  for  intercourse 
had  their  natural  effect. 

Now,  turn  to  South  Carolina. 
There  was  place  for  at  least  one 
large   and   influential  city.     The 
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old  world  was  at  her  doors.  For 
six  months  of  each  year,  many  of 
her  planters  made  Charleston 
their  home.  With  well  selected 
private  and  public  libraries,  with 
leisure  at  their  command  for 
reading  and  social  inijv/ovoment, 
is  it  surpiising  that  I,  whose  dnt 
it  is  to  marshal  the  poets  of  South 
Carolina, should  find  a  richer  field 
so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned? 

In  North  Carolina,  men  of  per- 
haps equal  taste  and  education 
returning  from  the  same  schools 
lived  isolated,  whilst  in  the  low 
country  of  South  Carolina,  partic- 
ularly in  Charleston,  and  a  few 
other  spots,  they  lived  very  much 
as  the  Athenians  did,  with  mind 
acting  on  mind,  for  at  least  six 
mouths  of  each  year,  spending 
months  abroad  and  receiving  in 
return,  during  the  winter  months, 
many  visitors  from  abroad. 

But  times  are  changing  in  North 
Carolina's  favor.  The  facilities 
for  transportation,  together  with 
her  central  position,  great  resour- 
ces, beautiful  scenery,  and  unsur- 
passed climate,  will  place  her  in 
the  front  rank.  Was  there  ever 
a  better  population  than  that 
which  is  flowing  in  upon  us  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  the 
most  of  it  trained  by  ancestral  and 
personal  experience  in  the  habit 
of  self  government? 

Industrious  and  with  money, 
all  signs  will  fail  if  our  people  do 
not  make  a  poem  of  this  Western 
North  Carolina,  which  will  indeed 
be  a  light  set  on  a  high  place. 

But  some  may  have  smiled, 
thinking  poets  and  poetry,  wishy- 


wasiiy  affairs,  out  of  place  where 
grave  questions  of  church  and 
State  arp  at  times  discussed.  Be- 
fore de<'iding  as  to  its  fitness  for 
such  discussions  as  ours,  let  us 
ask  as  to  the  poet. 

Dryden  says:  '•'He  is  a  maker, 
as  his  name  from  the  Greek  sig- 
nifies, and  he  who  can  not  make, 
that  is  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing." 

What  is  poetry? 

Lord  Bacon  says  that  '"poetry 
is  a  species  of  feigned  history.'' 

Ex-president  Porter,  of  Yale, 
says  :  '"Poetry  is  feigned  history 
in  verse.'' 

The  feigned  history,  whether  it 
is  narrated  or  suggested,  must  be 
told  in  verse,  that  is,  in  meas- 
ured, rythmical  language.  We 
may  regard  this  structure  as  arti- 
ficial m  contrast  with  prose  ;  but 
it  was  not  so  in  the  earlier  times. 

Then  the  most  literal  truth  was 
framed  into  a  poem  under  the  ex- 
citement of  love  and  admiration, 
and  was  so  set  forth  with  meas- 
ure and  cadence  from  the  lips  of 
bards  and  sages. 

Then  the  prophet,  the  lawyer 
and  the  historian  were  poets. 

To  the  individual  man  on  the 
dawn  of  intelligence,  verse  is  far 
more  pleasing  and  easier  to  be 
retained  than  prose.  The  ditty 
with  its  readily  recurring  refrain, 
the  song  that  suits  the  simplest 
air,  are  forms  of  composition  most 
pleasing  to  infancy. 

"Poetry,"  says  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, in  memorable  words,  ""is 
simply  the  most  beautiful,  im- 
pressive    and     widel}'- ett'ective 
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mode  of  saying  things,  and  ht>nce 
its  importance.'' 

"Poetry,"  says  Woodswortli.  "is 
the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledo'e  ;  it  is  the  impassioned 
expression  which  is  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  science  ;  emphati- 
cally may  it  be  said  of  the  poet, 
as  Shakespeare  has  said  of  man, 
'lie  looks  before  and  after,-  and  1 
would  add  down  into  deepest 
depths  and  up  to  heavenly  heights. 
He  can  soothe  the  feelings  of  the 
humblest  mourners.  He  can  rouse 
the  nations  to  action.  Muht  not 
such  an  one  have  the  most  per- 
fect command  of  language  'i  Words 
are  his  only  tools. 

Writing  of  the  importance  of 
words,  iiuskin  ?ays  :  "Let  the  ac- 
cent of  words  be  watched,  by  all 
means,  but  let  their  meaning  be 
w^atchea  more  closely  still,  and 
fewer  will  do  the  work. 

The  Lyceum  is  for  improve- 
ment in  ourselves,  and  incident- 
ally the  community  in  which  we 
live. 

It  has  been  a  much-mooted 
question  whether  the  study  of 
language,  or  mathematics,  or  the 
sciences  was  best  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind. 

A  noted  educator,  Benjamin  W. 
Dwight,  says  :  "Language  is  for 
all  its  uses  the  chief  of  earthly 
studies." 

"There  is  no  intellectual  disci- 
pline at  all  equal  to  the  study  of 
language  for  variety  and  force  of 
stimulation  to  every  faculty." 

Poetry  is  the  field  for  such 
study. 

I  would  that  we  may  all  be  pos- 


sessed by  the  highest  appreciation 
of  the  poet's  work,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  give  the  closest  attention 
to  their  words,  and  so  catch  their 
true  thoughts. 

In  my  search  for  South  (Jaro- 
lina  writers,  I  have  happened  on 
some  North  (Carolina  poets  to 
whose  words  1  would  ask  your  at- 
tention. 

The  lirst  poem  is  by  Lt,-l'olonel 
Alex.  Martin,  on  the  death  of 
den'l  Francis  Nash,  who  had  just 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  German- 
town.  October  4,  1877,  as  follows  : 

Genius  of  freedom',  whither  art  thou  fled? 

VV'hile  fields  of  deatii  thy  sons  undaunted 
tread , 

Lo  where  for  thee  thy  brightest  heroes 
fall 

And  not  thy  shield  to  ward  the  winged 
ball. 

On  Bunker's  height  great  Warren  is  no- 
more. 

The  brave  Montgomery's  fate  we  next 
•     deplore. 

Princeton's  fam'd  fields  to  trembling 
Briton  tell, 

How  scored  with  wounds  the  conquering 
Mercer  fell; 

New  England's  boast,  the  generous  Woos- 
ter  slain. 

Demands  our  tears;  while  Briton's  fly 
the  plain. 

Last  flow  our  sorrow  for  a  favorite  son 

Whom  weeping  North  Carolina  claims 
her  own — 

The  gallant  Nash! — who,  with  the  fatal 
wound, 

Though  tortured,  weltering  on  the  hos- 
tile ground. 

"Fight  on  my  troops,"  with  smiling  ar- 
dor said, 

"  'Tis  but  the  fate  of  war;  be  not  dis- 
mayed." 

High  Heaven  ordain 'd  for  great  designs 
this  woe 

Which,  till  the  destined  period,  none  must 
know. 
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Heroes< 't'  old  thus;  for tr.tiv country  stood. 
Raised    mighty     empire?.    lounded    witii 

their  blood. 
In  this  new  world,  like  great  events  must 

come; 
Thus  Athens  rose  and  thusmiperial  Rome. 

The  next  by  Dr.  Sam*]  H.  Dick- 
gon.  who  claimed  hi?  home  here, 
as  he  wrote  : 

The  .Mountains!    the  Mountains!  amidst 

them  is  my  home ; 
To   their   pure   and   sparkling  fountains 

impatiently  I  come; 
Their  black  and  tow'ring  summits  invade 

the  dark  blue  sky. 
But  oer  their  rudest  ridges  my  fancy  loves 

to  fly. 

The    Mountains!    the   Mountains!   rock 

ribbed  and  firm  the^'  stand, 
Their  sons,   a   bold   and  hardy  race,  the 

bulwarks  of  the  land; 
Freedom  reluctant,   ma}-  be  driven  from 

vale  and  fertile  plain. 
But  here  she  finds  unconquered  hearts  her 

banner  to  sustain. 

The   Mountains!    the   Mountains!    when 

summer  strews  her  flowers. 
And   bird   and   bee.  w-ith  hum  and  song, 

enjov  the  genial  hours; 
How    sweet    to    climb   the  gentle  slope 

while  glows  the  parting  even, 
And  watch  each  planet  as  it  springs  from 

forth  the  blackening  heaven. 

The  Mountains!  the  Mountains!  on  their 

sides  I  love  to  roam, 
To  listen  to  their  dashing  streams,  to  see 

their  waters  foam; 
The  sunlight  flows  more  radiant  hence  to 

gild  the  scenes  afar; 
Blighter  the   silver  moonbeams  glance, 

and  fairer  every  star. 

The  Mountains!  the  Mountains!  they  lift 

the  soul  on  high, 
And  fill  the  mind  with   thoughts  sublime 

of  vast  infinity. 
Frowning  and   massive  as  they  stand, 

wide-spreading  all  abroad. 
They  show  the  strong  majestic  hand  of 

the  Creator — God! 


niMIGRATIOX     TO     THE      SOUTHERN 
!^TATE8. 


In  the  year  187-3.  while  South 
Carolina,  my  native  State,  was 
still  submerged  in  Carpetbag 
and  negro  rule,  under  tiie  recon- 
struction laws  of  Congress,  I  gave 
up  my  local  occupation  in  that 
State,  and  addressed  myself  to 
the  work  of  turning  white  popu- 
lation, skilled  labor,  new  indus- 
tries, and  additional  capital  into 
the  South.  1  saw  plainly  then, 
as  1  see  now,  that  a  select  immi- 
gration of  white  people  from  other 
sections  of  our  republic  and  from 
Europe,  would  solve,  sooner  or 
later,  the  race  problem,  and  place 
the  Southern  States  on  a  plane  of 
progress  and  self-reliance  to 
which  nothing  else  could  so  sure- 
ly elevate  them. 

Previous  to  1873.  several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  by  indi- 
vidual and  legislative  measures 
to  inaugurate  societies  and  bu- 
reaus in  South  Carolina,  and  other 
Southern  States,  to  bring  Euro- 
pean emigrants  into  these  States 
to  be  used  as  laborers  in  place  of 
the  negro  f  reedmen  ;  but  all  these 
efforts  resulted  in  failure. 

The  first  steps  I  made  in  my 
immigration  plans  in  the  spring 
of  1873,  was  to  issue  printed  in- 
formation to  the  peope  of  my 
State,  defining  the  mode  of  oper- 
ation which  I  proposed,  and  the 
kind  of  immigrants  to  be  drawn 
South.  "Select  immigration,  set- 
tlers, and  not  serfs — citizens,  and 
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not  eervrtnts,""  are  phrases  which 
contained  the  idea  I  had  as  to  the 
kind  of  immigrants  the  South 
needed.  I  held  then,  as  I  hold 
now.  that  the  populous  North  and 
East  of  our  country  constitute 
the  fields  for  the  richest  harvests 
of  useful  immigration,  and  that 
eti'orts  should  be  made  to  invite 
and  draw  the  people,  industries 
and  capital  of  those  sections,  as 
well  as  of  other  countries,  to  the 
Southern  States. 

As  late  after  the  close  of  the 
war  betw^een  the  North  and  the 
South  as  lsT3,  almost  no  North- 
ern people  had  come  South,  ex- 
cept into  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  sectional  feeling  both  North 
and  South,  the  misunderstandings 
of  the  people  of  one  section  to- 
ward those  of  the  other ;  the 
want  of  correct  information 
among  the  people  outside  of  the 
South  as  to  the  resources  and  ad- 
vantages which  the  Southern 
States  presented  ;  the  force  with 
which  the  current  of  immigration 
swept  gond  people  and  capital  in- 
to the  great  West — were  some  of 
the  diificulties  to  be  overcome 
before  the  right  kind  of  immigra- 
tion could  be  drawn  South. 

It  was  certain  m  my  mind  as 
soon  as  the  war  w^as  over,  that 
Northern  people  would  come 
South,  and  that  something  like 
an  equilibrium  of  white  popula- 
tion, and  diversified  industries, 
rendered  impossible  under  the 
reign  of  slavery,  would  take  place 
in  our  nation. 

Entertaining  these  views  and 
feeling  that  no  Southener   should 


fail  to  do  his  whole  duty  in  re- 
building the  shattered  fortunes 
of  his  section  of  the  country,  and 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  South's 
prosperity,  I  volunteered  my  ser- 
vice in  the  difficult  cause  of 
Southern  immigration,  as  before 
stated,  in  1873. 

Soon  after  it  became  known 
that  I  had  entered  that  work,  ap- 
plications came  to  me  from  every 
portion  of  South  Carolina,  for 
white  laborers — "G  e  r  m  a  n  s," 
"French,"  Italians — anj^  kind  of 
white  laborers — to  take  the  place 
on  the  farms  of  the  emancipated 
slaves.  Money  was  poured  in 
with  which  I  was  to  pay  the  fare 
of  the  laborers  from  New  York 
to  the  different  applicants. 

While  this  was  not  the  kind  of 
select  immigration  I  had  under- 
taken to  send  South,  nor  the  use 
of  new^  people  which  I  had  re- 
commended ;  yet  I  repaired  to 
New^  York  and  set  to  work  at 
Castle  Garden  to  secure  the  much 
desired  emegrants  to  go  South  to 
labor  on  the  farms  and  planta- 
tions. 

During  the  winter  of  1873-4, 1  sent 
South  about  500  of  these  laborers. 
The  farmers  tried  them  a  few 
months,  and  found  they  would 
not  remain  contented  as  laborers 
on  our  Southern  fields;  and  in 
cases  where  they  held  their  posi- 
tions, their  services  did  not  equal 
those  of  the  negroes. 

This  first  effort  of  mine  was  a 
failure  not  in  the  number,  but 
the  quality  of  emigrants  sent 
South.     As  a  business  and   finan- 
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cial  undertaking,  both  those  who 
ordered  laborers,  advancing  the 
money  for  their  trausportatation, 
and  the  agent  who  selected  these 
laborers  and  paid  their  way  from 
New  York,  found  it  a  loosing 
game.  Indeed,  so  serious  was  my 
losses,  that  my  reputation  as  well 
as  credit  suffered  b}'  the  Avreck  ; 
but  my  books  showed  all  losses  to 
be  unavoidable.  It  was  not  the 
kind  of  immigration  work  I 
started  out  to  accomplish  ;  but  I 
simply  tried  to  give  the  larmers 
what  they  wanted. 

I  determined  in  the  summer  of 
187-1,  that  I  would  return  to  New 
York  and  carry  out  my  own 
scheme  of  getting  "settlers,  and 
not  serfs" — "citizens,  and  not 
servants  ;*"  and  that  I  would  ask 
no  one  to  come  South  who  had 
not  money  enough  to  pay  his  own 
expenses,  and  sense  and  manhood 
suificient  to  set  up  business  for 
himself. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  reopen 
my  agency  in  New  York,  in  1874, 
I  was  compelled  to  borrow  the 
needed  means,  by  mortgaging  my 
library  and  other  personal  effects. 
As  my  State  was  still  suffering 
under  negro  rule  and  corruption, 
it  was  then  useless  to  hope  for 
financial  aid  from  the  State. 
Hence,  I  was  forced  to  sustain  my 
agency  by  my  own  resources  and 
such  aid  as  came  from  sympathetic 
friends. 

As  I  passed  through  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  December  8th,  1873,  I 
called  on  A.  S.  Buford,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  newly  built  Piedmont 
Air    Line     Railroad     connecting 


Richmond,  Charlotte  and  Atlan- 
ta. The  object  of  my  call  was  to> 
ask  for  immigrant,  or  settlers, 
rates  over  his  lines.  He  soon 
grasped  the  idea,  and  replied 
that  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
Southern  railroad  companies  had 
never  established  any  special 
rates  for  immigration  Southward. 
For  many  years  before  this,  the 
great  railroads  leading  West,  had 
given  very  low  emigrant  rates^ 
and  drawn  thousands  of  people 
and  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
West,  to  swell  the  population  and 
wealth  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Buford  became  animated 
at  the  thought  and  said,  "My  line 
of  road  from  Richmond  to  Atlan- 
ta passes  through  the  finest  sec- 
tion of  the  Tnion.  The  opening 
for  new  people  and  new  indus- 
tries is  very  great,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  my  line  of  road  to 
pass  settlers  free  than  not  get 
them."  He  then  gave  me  a 
written  contract  to  pass  settlers 
over  his  road  at  one  and  a  half 
cent  a  mile,  and  with  it  a  letter 
to  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia railroad,  in  Philadelphia, 
requesting  them  to  give  reduced 
rates  and  put  on  sale  special 
through  tickets,  connecting  with 
his  line.  It  was  not  until  July 
1874,  that  this  system  of  tickets 
was  placed  for  use  at  the  emi- 
grant office  in  New  York. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  estab- 
lished an  ofiice  at  29  Broadway, 
to  which  I  invited,  by  means  of 
advertisements  in  the  New  York 
dailies,  and  by  circulars  sent  out., 
all  persons  wishing  to    go   South, 
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seeking  business  or  homes,  to  call  cost  of  buildings  more  than  one 

on  or  correspond  with  me.    Many  hundred    per    cent,     in     twelve 

<"al]ed,  and  many    wrote    letters,  months  after  their  arrival  in  that 

wishing  to    know    what    induce-  town,  so  that  a  house  which  would 

ments  we  could  offer  them  in  the  have  cost  $4,000,  for  instance,  in 

Southern  States.  Their  objections  1874,  could  be  built  for   $2,000  in 

to  going  South    were    many    and  1876.     This  reduction  and  a  new 

serious,  growing    1   rgely    out    of  style  of  architecture  introduced, 

their  prejudices  and  want  of  cor-  put  Greenville  on  a  course  of  pro- 

rect  information  about  the   South  gress  which  is  still  going  on.     In 

and  her    people.     From    day    to  1877  a  similar  progress   entered 

clay,  from  month  to   month,    and  Spartanburg,  and,  really,  all    the 

from  year  to  year,  my  work    was  towns  between  Charlotte  and  At- 

that  of   a   guide    and    teacher  to  lanta ;  and  their   prosperity   has 

those    who    sought     information  been   increasing    ever   since.     In 

about  the    South.     One    by    one,  fact,  I  directed  live  Northern  men 

good  men  seeking  new    fields   for  South  who  settled  in  many  towns 

enterprise,    concluded     to    come  in  Virginia,  North  ( 'arolina,  and 

South,  even  to  the    despised  Pal-  Georgia,  as  well  as  in  South  Caro- 

metto  State.     Each  one  was   sup-  lina,     I  found    such    a   prejudice 

plied  with  the  settlers"  ticket  by  in    the    Northern    mind    against 

orders  given  from     my    office,    a  South  Carolina,  that    most  of  the 

■certcn'n  per  cent  of  the  sales  being  new    settlers      preferred      other 

allowed  me  as   the  Agent,   which  States. 

aided  in  sustaining  my  agency.  In  1877,  I  think  it  was.  I  visited 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  be-  Asheville  to  stir  up  co-operation 
ing  ray  native  county,  and  iSpar-  with  my  agency  in  New  York, 
tanburg  my  home  in  1874.  as  ev-  The  town  was  then  almost  lifeless, 
er  since,  my  first  efl'orts  were  di-  and  did  not  seem  to  have  caught 
rected  to  guiding  good  people  to  the  first  glimps  of  her  great  fu- 
these  counties,  for  they  have  no  ture.  An  announcement  was 
•superiors  in  the  South.  Among  made  through  the  business  por- 
the  first  people  I  induced  to  go  to  tiou  of  the  town  that  I  would  ad- 
Greenville  and  Spartanburg  in  dress  the  people  at  night  in  the 
1874-5,  were  numbers  of  archi-  court  house,  on  Southern  Immi- 
tects,  builders,  carpenters  and  gration.  The  meeting  was  a  small 
other  skilled  laborers.  I  kept  a  one,  held  in  one  of  the  office  rooms 
listof  all  who  Avent  South  through  on  the  first  floor.  Old  Mr.  Saw- 
my  agency,  with  the  dates,  and  yer  was  then  living  and  aided  me 
am  now  able  to  name  and  locate  very  much  in  getting  up  the  meet- 
many  of  them.  Not  less  than  a  ing.  Jas.  P.  Sawyer  was  chair- 
dozen  of  these  men  settled  in  man  of  the  meeting.  I  urged  the 
Gref^nville,  wliere  their  superior  people  to  organize  and  make 
skill  nnd  competition  reduced  the  known    the    grand    resources    of 
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Western  North  Carolina.  Next 
day  I  held  pleasant  interviews 
with  Judge  E.  J.  Aston  and  Wal- 
ter B.  Gwyn,  both  real  estate 
agents.  They  both  assured  me,  as 
did  many  others,  that  good  set- 
tlers and  capitalists  from  the 
North  would  be  very  acceptable. 
Some  time  after  my  return  to 
New  York,  I  sent  to  Asheville 
several  excellent  Northern  men, 
some  of  whom  I  still  remember — 
Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Armstrong  and 
others  who  were  soon  joined  by 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Scott  and  others, 
some  of  whom  are  still  here. 

In  1876  1  was  also  instrumen- 
tal in  guiding  the  benefnctor, 
Peter  Cooper,  from  New  York,  to 
my  own  town,  Gatl'ney  City,  S.  C, 
where  he  spent  about  $oO,000  in 
reviving  the  female  seminary  of 
that  place,  since  known  as  the 
Cooper  Limestone  Institute. 

In  1875  I  began  the  publication 
of  the  Southern  Herald,  a  month- 
ly paper,  in  New  York,  as  the  or- 
gan of  |my  agency,  devoted  to 
the  exhibit  of  the  resources  of 
the  Piedmont  and  mountain  sec- 
tions of  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
with  a  map  of  these  sections 
printed  in  each  number,  as  the 
territory  traversed  by  the  Rich- 
mond ife  Danville  Railroad  and 
its  connections.  It  was  about 
1877  when  the  first  great  invest- 
ments by  Northern  men  were 
made  in  Southern  railroad  prop- 
erly. Hyram  Sibley,  Mr.  Inman, 
and  other  capitalists  bought  up 
the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Piedmont  Air  Line,  the  Spartan- 
burg and  Lnion,  and  other  ]o<'al 
roads. 

To  me  it  is   a    verv    interesting 


recollection,  how  this  individual 
agency  was  sustained  and  caused 
to  do  its  pioneering  work  against 
so  many  difficulties.  I  had  tO' 
work  up  co-operation  at  the  South 
in  the  way  of  funds,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  agency  at 
work  at  the  North  to  persuade- 
settlers  to  come  South. 

When  I  arrived  in  New  York 
to  resume  my  work  in  187-1,  after 
my  losses  in  1873, 1  had  only  .tl.50. 
I  rented  a  room  at  $10  per  month 
at  29  Broadway,  and  soon  began 
to  sell  the  reduced  rate  settlers" 
tickets,  of  which  I  was  tlie  sole 
agent,  to  persons  whom  I  worked 
up  to  go  South.  The  commission 
on  these  tickets  brought  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  which  enlarged  as 
as  the  sales  increased.  Added  to 
this  were  contributions  made  by 
many  individuals  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  aid  me  in  the  arduous 
task.  Geo.  W.  William>.  of 
Charleston,  gave  me  at  one  time 
a  check  for  .^150,  and  the  late 
James  Edward  Calhoun  used  to 
send  me  a  post  office  order  in  ev- 
ery letter  he  wrote  to  me,  till  ov- 
er $100  wer^"  received.  Through 
co-operation  with  the  town  coun- 
cil of  Greenville,  S.  C,  in  3  875 
and  1876,  when  Samuel  Stradley 
was  mayor,  al)out  $120  were  sent 
me  on  an  agreement  to  pay  me 
$10  for  each  family  I  settled  in 
their  town,  and  $5  on  each  single 
settler.  On  the  election  of  a  new 
council  and  mayor,  this  co-opera- 
tiou  was  suspended  to  my  hurt 
and  sorrow,  for  my  work  had 
greatly  benelited  the  town.  The 
towns  of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  Spar- 
tanburg antl  Sumter,  S.  C,  each 
voted  me  $50.  These  amounts, 
with  many  smaller  ones,  enalded 
me  to  keep  the  work  going,  but 
at  no  time  did  1  get  a  competent 
living  out  of  the  work. 

TiLMAX  R.  Gaixes. 
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The  Sable  ^'ar. 

BY   A    CONFEDERATE   SOLDIER 
[cONTIXtED    FROM  NO.  7.] 

There  heaved  no  boisterous  yell  of  hatred, 

No  hisses  from  hosts  of  souls  around  him. 

Who  in  the  sable  war  fell  on  the  fields 

Where  Lee  had  led  his  Confederate  braves, 

In  consciencious  strife  with  his  earnest  foes, 

Lee  himself  seemed  cheerful — no  si^hsor  hnte 

Appeared  on  his  immortal  brow  or  face. 

The  sjlorious  victories  he  had  gained 

Moved  not  his  great  soul  with  pr.nipuus  prirle. 

That  sad  day  on  which,  at  .Appomattox, 

He  surrendered  his  sliattered  hosts  and  sword 

To  the  victorious  Grant,  seemed  forgot. 

And  the  thought  that  the  living  Ulisses 

Handed  him  back  the  spotless  sword,  that  day. 

Saying,  '  Vou  alone,  Great  Lee.  are  worthy 

To  bear  this  blade  of  historic  renown.' 

The  thought  that  in  the  terms'  of  surrender, 

The  conquering  I'lisses  had  written 

No  words  of  hardship,  insult,  or  disgrace; 

The  thought  that  black  slavery  was  plucked  uj). 

Root  and  branch,  when  Lee's  hosts  laid  down    their 

The  thought  that  the  shortest  road  to  lasting 

Peace  was  that  he  traveled,  the  bloody  road 

Of  sable  war;  and  that  Lee's  patriot  deeds. 

No  less  than  the  victor  Grant's,  were  needed 

To  end  black  slavery  on  freedoiii'.-  soil; 

The  thought  that  both  the  great  leaders  in  arms 

Were  guided  by  Providence,  to  clear  the  soil 

Of  Colundjia  of  the  vile  Itram'uks 

Of  black  slavery-,  tiiat  monstrous  destroyer" 

Of  peace  and  the  power  of  the  nation. — 

I  think  it  were  thoughts  like  these  I  have  named 

That  made  Great  Lee  look  so  cheerful  and  bold. 

As  I  saw  him,  in  my  dream,  'mid  spirits 

So  renowned,  in  that  nnmortal  council. 

Brave  soldiers  who  wore  the  gray  and  the  blue, 

The  high  and  the  lowly,  who  lost  their  lives 

In  sable  war,  seemed  to  love  and  honor  Lee; 

And  to  count  their  lost  lives  as  libations 

On  the  altars  of  lasting  libertv. 


Whilst  I,  the  dreamer,  still  watched  and  waited 
For  new  spirits,  new  scenes  in  the  council, 
I  saw  the  beautiful  goddess  step  down 
From  her  granite  throne  where  she  presided; 
And  she  moved  forward  on  the  shining  stage> 
In  her  innocence  and  her  golden  splendor; 
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And  I  saw  a  great  soul  rise  up  and  greet  her; 
To  him  she  bowed,  and  talked  for  a  moment, 
And  she  led  the  great  spirit  to  a  seat 
On  the  right  of  her  own  shining  throne. 
Then  I  saw  greatness  and  virture  embodied 
In  two  God-like  faces  in  sight  of  all. 
The  goddess  1  knew;  but  who  the  other, 
1  could  not  tell;  it  seeined  to  me  I'd  seen 
A  face  like  his  all  m}-  life  long  on  earth, 
Hanging  on  walls  of  huts  and  mansions. 
In  the  houses  of  the  free  and  the  brave — 
That  face  made  me  think  of  great  Washington. 
Theu  the  goddess  speaking,  removed  mv  doubts; 
For  rising,  she  said:     "The  hour  has  arrived 
When  the  great  spirit  of  Washington  will  speak. 
As  she  sat  down  that  great  soul  stood  up; 
And  such  a  scene  I  never  saw  before. 
The  immortal  father  of  his  country, 
With  God-like  wisdom  .and  eloquence,  said: 
"Presiding,  lilierty-guarding  god^iess. 
And  ye  shining  hosts  of  Columl)ia, 
I  have  sat  silent  in  this  convocation 
Till  this  mon)ent,  hearing  words  of  wisdom 
From  great  spirits  whom  I  knew  on  the  earth 
In  the  struggle  of  colonial  da3'S, 
And  others  wlio  struggled  in  later  times 
In  building  the  Republic  we  all  love, 
.And  those  who  fought  in  the  gretit  saljle  war 
.Against  black  slavery  in  modern  days. 
My  body  has  long  rested  at  Mount  Vernon. 
From  ardent  toils  in  founding  this  nation; 
But  my  spirit  has  ever  watched  o'er  it, 
.As  a  father  guarding  his  growing  child. 
Whilst  lab'ring  and  battling  in  freedom's  cause, 
.Agains"  great  evils  and  sore  oppressions; 
In  uniting  the  colonies  of  old 
To  found  this  Republic  of  sovereign  States; 
In  sage  council  and  legislative  halls 
To  cement  the  Union  in  bonds  of  peace; 
As  chief  ruler  of  the  young  Republic 
At  the  period  of  its  plastic  age; 
In  all  these  trying  tmies  I  was  leader, 
Alade  such  by  the  patriots  of  those  d£  vs. 
Whenever  a  great  evil  confronted 
The  cause  of  Columlnan  liberty. 
The  great  men  of  my  times  assembled, 
And  their  wisdom  a  sure  remedv  found. 
Cruel  savages  were  driven  away 
From  the  ashes  of  our  burning  houses; 
The  hordes  of  Great  Britian  were  defeated. 
^Ufl  driven  from  this  Columbian  soil; 
But  there  was  then  a  vile  foe  in  our  hom(;s, 
Insidiouslv  soothing  us  ;ind  l)lindini;  our  eves — 
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An  enemy  to  liberty  out'rijjht. 

That  destructive  foe  was  black  slavery. 

Its  seeds  were  sown  all  o'er  Virginia, 

And  grew  as  the  deadly  alanthus  trees; 

On  the  fields  of  Monticello  it  grew, 

And  all  round  Mount  Vernon  it  took  deep  root, 

Spreading  Southward,  enveloping  whole  States.        "Z 

In  the  black,  deadly  shadesjof  sable  war. 

Great  Jefferson  and  patriots  .further  North, 

And  I,  and  many   others  of  my  times, 

Saw  this  hidden  and  deceitful  monster. 

And  whispering  often,  said  we  feared  it. 

But  patriots  hid  it  in  their  pockets. 

And  would  fight  us  if  we  t'ied  to  remove  it, 

Thret'ning  to  rend  the  nation  into  ])!eces 

If  it  interfered  with  their  rights  as  freemen 

To  hold  in  bondage  their  dusky  iirothers. 

It  proved  thus  in  great  convention 

Ot  seventeen  hundred  and  eitjhty-eight, 

In  Independence  Hall.  niy«:elf  presiding, 

Uhen  patriots  framed  the  Constitution; 
\ile  black  sh^-ery  then  and  there  began 

To  divide  the  Republic,  and  marsliall 

Its  contetulinL;'  iiosts  for  that  sfiblc  war. 

Which  deluged  fair  Colujnbia  in  bhjod. 

In  m,y  farewell  address  to  the  Nation, 
I  warned  all  to  watch  this  nameless  evil. 

And  to  watch  with  jealously  all  men 

vVho,  for  a  selfish  cause,  would  seek  to  rend 

This  blood-sealed  I'nion  we  lived  to  found. 
Begging  till  in  every  age  to  come. 

To  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  vVest, 
-And  to  remove  -^verv  entangling  c:iuse 

That  weakened  the  Union  of  the  nation 

In  one  lasting  Republic  of  freedom. 

Now  since  sable  war  has  crushed  black  slavery. 

And  banished  it  forever  from  our  soil, 

I  ask  all  the  noble  sons  of  freedom, 

Who  would  re-build  aright  this  Republic, 

To  hunt  up  the  dust}-,  olden  volumes, 

Which  contain  my  farewell  address  of  old. 

And  read  and  follow. — It  guides  the  nation 

To  strong  and  lasting  bonds  of  liberty. 

And  all  the  peojile  to  ])recious  ])eace." 

XVI. 

It  was  in  the  lated  month  of  September. 

The  yeai"  eighteen  himdred  and  eighty-one — 

Year  of  bad  omens  to  the  sons  of  earth. 

That  saw  nations  trembling  with  portentous  dread. 

And  crowded  heads  cruelly  laid  in  the  dust, — 

When  the  great  spirits  met  in  the  mounttiins, 

In  whose  sunu}'  cove  I  lay  slumbering, 
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CHARLES  DEEMS  GOO(  H- 

Love,  what  is  bliss. 

She  aus\verd-"Thi3'" 
And  we  did  kiss. 

Love,  what  is  paiu. 

'"To  part  us  twain  "' 
Who  kiss  agaiu. 

Love,  what  is  life. 
"The time  of  life 
Ere  kisses  rife. 

Love's  sweetest  bliss. 

Love's  happiness 
Love"s  wurk  to  kiss. 

A  NEW  BOOK 

FROM    COVER    TO    COVER. 

Fully  Abreast  with  the  Times. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  School,  or  Professional  Library. 

The  Authentic  "Webster's  XJna- 
bridged  Dictionary,  comprising  tho 
issues  of  1864,  '79  «fc  '84,  copyrighted 
property  of  the  undersipiiied,  is  no'w 
Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
and  as  n  distinguishing  title,  hears 
the  name  of  "Webster's  Interna^ 
tional  Dictionary. 

Editorial  -Hrork  upon  this  revision 
has  been  in  active  progress  for  over 
Ten  Years,  Not  less  than  One  Hun- 
dred paid  editorial  laborers  have 
been  engaged  uijon  it. 

Over  $300,000  expended  in  its 
preparation  before  tho  first  copy 
was  printed. 

Critical  comparison  ■w^ith  any  other 
Dictionary  is  invited.    Get  the  Best. 

G.  &  C.  MEKKIA3I  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springftield.  3Iass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Biioksellers.  Illustrated  paniphletfree. 


Mr,  and  Mrs.  Greenwood  K.  Oli- 
ver, of  Asheville,  N.  C,  having 
moved  into  a  new  and  large  honse, 
are  ready  to  receive  guests.  The 
house,  named  ''Elbermar," is  situ- 
ated in  Victoria,  a  suburb  of 
Asheville,  quite  in  the  country 
and  yet  within  walking  distance 
of  town,  with  a  board  sidewalk 
all  the  way.  It  is,  also  about  six 
minutes  walk  through  the  pine 
woods  to  the  electric  cars,  which 
run  to  the  city  every  fifteen  min' 
utes.  The  house  has  telephone, 
electric  bells,  bath  room,  open 
tires  in  all  the  rooms,  and  livery 
stables. 


(_)f  Philafielphiii  CoUe.are  of  Pliarniacv, 
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24     SOLTH       PilAI-A      STKEKT. 


If  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  yon  can  positively 
depend  upon  tliese  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drugaiind Chemical 
will  be  used;  second,  they  will  be  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accui  ateJy  by  an 
experienced  Prescriptionist;  and  third, 
vou  will  not  he  charged  an  exorhitan 
price.  You  will  receive  the  best  goods  at 
a  very  reasonable  profit.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Grant's  Piiariuacy, 
24  South  Main  Street. 


Big  Six  Barber  Shop- 

.\'o.  6,  Fatten  Ave. 
"A\  .J.  .«~ix  :%r>ri:]^.  i>j<>i>. 

Hot   and  Cold    Batiis.     Six    Chairs   and 
Six  (toihI  Barbers. 
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I'o  On  I*  IPa;tron«!>. 

The  editor  of  the  Lyceum  pre- 
sumes that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
apologize  to  the  readers  and  pa- 
trons of  this  magazine  for  pub- 
lishing his  own  productions  in 
these  pages.  Several  articles 
from  his  pen  have  appeared  in  the 
Lyceum  over  noni  cle  pkiiiies.  Such 
is  the  case  with  "The  Sable  War," 
which  has  been  continued  in  seven 
numbers  of  this  periodical,  with 
the  nom  de  plume  of  ''A  Confed- 
erate Soldier." 

It  was  the  editor's  original  pur- 
pose to  issue  in  pamphlet  form 
the  entire  poem  as  one  of  a  series 
of  cheap  publications,  with  the 
title  of  the  "The  Lyceum  Libra- 
ry." Hence,  the  type  forms  put 
up  each  month  for  the  magazine 
were  transferred  and  used  for  the 


pages  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
poem  in  book  form. 

The  difficulty  of  selling  the  li- 
brary pamphlets  in  southern  mar- 
kets has  caused  a  change  in  the 
plans  of  giving  to  the  public  the 
Sable  War  in  its  entirety.  It  ap- 
pears within  the  covers  of  the 
Lyceum  for  February,  1891,  with 
the  real  name  of  its  author. 

It  is  thus  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic as  an  original  literary  produc- 
tion of  recent  and  southern  ori- 
gin, resulting  from  the  long  and 
terrible  contest  over  slavery  in 
our  republic. 

It  is  the  author's  hope  that  his 
fellow-countrymen  will  receive 
this  humble  contribution  tosouth- 
ern  literature  rather  for  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  its  production 
than  for  any  claims  the  author 
sets  up  for  its  intrinsic  merits. 

The  Lyceu:\[,  then,  for  February, 
1891,  goes  into  the  hands  of  its 
readers  as  the  first  edition  of  The 
Sable  War  in  book  form.  The 
author  asks  for  it  a  careful  and 
an  impartial  investigation,  which 
no  one  could  heretofore  give,  as 
it  appeared  in  separate  issues  of 
the  magazine. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  all 
rights  of  publication  and  of  other 
business  uses  of  the  Sable  War 
are  reserved  by 

The  Author. 


I^ady  "IVriters  to  tlie  Front. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Lyceum 
will  contain  three  contributions 
written  for  its  pages  by  talented 
lady  writers,  two  of  whom  are 
South  Carolinians  and  the  other 
a  North  Carolinian.  The  titles 
are  "Hester,"  "Kismet"  and  "The 
Little  Rebel." 

The  first  named  will  be  contin- 
ued in  the  April  number.  The 
other  two  are  short  and  will  be 
completed  in  the  March  issue. 
The  Lyceum  for  March  will  be  the 
women's  number,  and  we  promise 
our  readers  a  literary  feast. 


A  ftooli  to  Ituy. 

Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary. This  new  book  is  the 
authentic  "Unabridged"  thorough- 
ly revised  and  enlarged  under 
the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  University. 
Editorial  work  on  the  revision  has 
been  in  progress  for  over  ten 
years,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
paid  literary  workers  have  been 
engaged  upon  "it.  The  sum  ex- 
pended in  its  preparation  before 
the  first  copy  was  printed  ex- 
ceeded $300,000.  This  work,  well 
used  in  a  family,  will  be  of  more 
value  to  the  members  thereof 
than  many  times  its  cost  laid  up 
in  monev. 


A  lady  writes  from  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  under  date  Dec.  20, 
1890  :  "Enclosed  find  P.  O.  note 
for  $1.  for  one  year's  subscription 
to  the  Lyceum,  commen<^ing  Vol. 
1,  No.  1.  Be  sure  and  commence 
with  number  as  requested," 

We  can  send  back  numbers  to 

all  who  may  so  order. — [Ed. 

• ♦  »  » 

ISeeds  !     Seeds  ! ! 

Grown  from  the  bosom  of  our 
own  Southern  hills,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  South  than  any 
seeds  on  earth.  The  celebrated 
"Buncombe"  cabbage,  and  other 
necessary  garden  seeds.  Sent 
post-paid,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Catalogues  promptly  sent  on  ap- 
plication to 

J.  W.  Vandiver, 
Weaverville,  N.  C. 


Prof*.    Koch's   I^ymph   at   Aslte- 
Tille. 

A  large  supply  was  brought 
here  by  Dr.  Karl  von  Ruck  on  his 
return  from  Berlin,  about  two 
weeks  ago.  The  treatment  is  be- 
ing carried  out  in  his  private  in- 
stitution with  signal  success — a 
number  of  patients  receiving  in- 
oculations with  undoubted  bene- 
fit. With  our  climate  as  an  aid, 
Prof  Koch's  method  and  its  cura- 
tive process,  will  be  unrestricted 
by  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
less  favorable  localities. 


The  second  volume  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, beginning  with  the  June 
number,  1891,  will  be  more  than 
double  its  present  size ;  price  $2 
instead  of  $1  a  year.  Please  send 
in  your  names. 


A.  J.  <ji-*vy  nn*s  Real  instate  Agtsn- 
cy,  Spartanburg',  S.  C, 

Is  located  in  the  Palmetto 
Building  in  that  city.  Mr.  Gwynn 
went  from  Maryland  to  Spartan- 
burg, about  12  years  ago,  and  has 
established  a  reliable  and  potent 
agency  in  real  estate.  Any  per- 
son wishing  to  get  information 
concerning  the  city  or  to  make 
investments  in  real  estate  would 
do  well  to  communicate  with  him. 

All  transactions  in  real  estate, 
including  renting,  collecting,  and 
looking  after  rented  property, 
will  receive  personal  and  prompt 
attention. 

Business  solicited.     Address, 
A.  J.  Gwynn,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Xhe  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Real 
Kiiitate  and  Insurance  Agency. 

Controlled  by  Joseph  M.  Elford, 
was  established  in  1870,  for  the 
collection  of  claims,  sale  and  rent- 
ing of  real  estate  and  insurance. 
As  attorney  he  makes  the  collect- 
ing of  claims  a  specialty.  Mr. 
Elford  represents  as  licensed 
agent  the  following  ten  old  and 
reliable  fire  companies,  with  com- 
bined absets  amounting  to  $22,- 
000,000,  most  of  them  having 
withstood  the  great  conflagration 
of  Chicago  and  Boston  fires,  pay- 
ing their  losses,  amounting  to 
over  $1,000,000,  within  60  days, 
and  without  contest : 

Phoenix,  of  London, 

Hartford, 

Lion  of  London, 

Spring^eld, 

Connecticut, 

Lancashire,  of  Manchester, 

Queen  of  England, 

Sun  Mutual, 

Georgia  Home, 

Commercial  Union, 

Address,    Joseph 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


established  1782 
1810 
1819 
1849 
1850 
1852 
1858 
1856 
1859 
1861 

M.    Eliord, 


Home  Made 
WOOLEN   CLOTH. 

Manufactured  at  Waynesville, 
N.  C.  The  best  of  the  kind  in  the 
South. 

WOOL  FROM  HOME  RAISED 
SHEEP. 
Patronize  a  worthy  home  indus- 
try by  ordering  your  jeans  and 
other  woolen  goods  from  the  fac- 
tory. 

T.  Y.  BRIDGES,  Proprietor, 
Waynesville,  N.  C. 
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P.CMclniire&Bro., 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Butchers, 

16  Court  Place, 
^^sheville,  TV.  O. 


Come  now  to  my  relief  as  then  to  his, 
.And  tune  my  lyre  to  sing  of  heroes  brave, 
To  tell  of  brothers  slain  by  brothers  mad, 
In  the  sad  Sable  War  of  modern  days. 

If  these  clouds  long  thundering  oif  afar. 
More  awful  when  blown  over  all  the  skies. 
Then  in  wrath  muttering  with  tempest  rage, 
Now  hurling  thunderbolts  thick  and  deadly. 

Over  the  face  of  all  Columbia 

It  clouds  so  dark  as  these  I  must   describe, 

Come  Spirit  of  Homer  to  my  relief. 

If  of  wars  in  debate  in  halls  of  state. 

The  roar  of  ar;ns  on  bloody  battle  fields. 

Of  cities  burnt  and  homes  m-ide  desolate— — 

If  of  war's  black  cause  and  dreadful  results, 

I  must  write,  with  pen  dipt  in  tears  and  blood. 

Come  Spirit  of  Homer,  with  diamond  point. 

And  unfading  ink,  let  me  trace  my  song; 

Not  to  mimic  thy  heavenly  genius. 

Nor  walk  the  earth  clad  in  pilfered  garments, 

Woven  in  Chios  by  thy  charming  muse; 

But  thy  Spirit  I  crave  in  song  to  tell 

Of  fratricidal  war  in  Christian  land, 

Waged  against  and  for  black  slaver3''s  cause. 

II. 

As  among  men — tribes  of  every  kind 

The  boldest,  bravest  man  makes  himself  king. 
To  govern  and  be  honored  with  a  crown; 
So  amongst  races  the  mightiest  rules  the  rest. 
Caucasus  gave  the  race  that  rules  all  othtrs. 
Near  the  birth  of  time,  where  the  new  sun  rose, 
This  god-like  race,  with  rushing  blood  and  brain, 
Began  its  course  o'er  earth,  from  east  to   west. 

Subduing  beasts  and  weaker  tribes  of  men 

From  ancient  Chaldea,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 

Went  forth  Abram — Cadmus— to  westward  lands. 

To  Palestine Greece with  stars  of  empire. 

Before  their  march  barbarous  tribes  give  place 

Jerusalem  is  built ^J'hovah's  Temple 

Where  Philistines  and  wilder  tribes  once  lived  ; 
And  Athens  and  Thebes  and  Sparta  of  old, 
Sprang  from  the  bloody  ground  of  native  men; 
And  on  fair  Italia's  bosom  Rome  arose, 
Where  weak  Remus  and  Sabines  shed  their  blood. 
And  ruled  the  world  so  long  with  brain  and  might. 

As  a  mighty,  swelling  stream,  obstructed, 
Seeks  a  new  channel  for  its  turbid  flood  ; 
Or  as  a  great  steam  engine,  raging  loud 


with  petit  up  power  and  stormy  passion, 
Longs  for  rolling  time  and  space  to  conquer; 
So  Caucasian  blood,  bound  up  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
Rolled  westward  wasting  armies  to  conquest. 

Nations  of  meaner  blood,  though  proud  and  brave, 
Fall  like  leaves  'neath  great  Alexander's  feet; 

And  conquering  Ctesar's  hosts  crush  the  weak 

Gauls  and  Huns  and  bolder  Britons  succomb 

To  mightier  men  of  Caucasian  name 

From  colder  North,  there  to  ruin  and  rule, 
To  Britain,  firey  Anglo-Saxons  came. 
The  noblest  type  of  men  of  Aryan  race, 

And  Britons  crowned  the  Anglo-Saxon  king 

Great  London  was  built,  Paris  and  Berlin, 
And  vast  empires  arose  from  gory  soil. 
Where  perished  native  men  by  cruel  fate. 

Europe  is  full,  and  surging  for  relief, 

Needs  a  new  continent  in  which  to  swell. 

The  Caucasian  eye  of  faith  westward  turns. 

Columbus,  chosen  sou  for  daring  deeds. 

Opens  a  path  across  the  unknown  deep. 

A  new  continent  is  siezed  in  triumph; 

"A  new  world  to  Castile  and  T,eon,"  through 

All  Europe  is  sung  the  Old  World  to  rouse. 

Gold-longing  Spaniards,  Puritans  in  bonds. 

And  persecuted  Huguenots  trom  France, 

All  tyrants  themselves,  by  tyrants  bruised. 

Crowd  Columbia's  shores  weaker  men  to  rule; 

As  wild,  hungry  animals,  long  encaged, 

Go  prowling  this  way  and  that  for  new  prey; 

So  Spaniard,  Fretchman,  Briton,  and  Scotchman, 

All  track  this  Continent  where  Indians  dw  elt; 

The  Virgin-seeking  Smith,  Virginia  claimed; 

Puritans,  Plj'mouth  Rock;  Raleigh,  Roanoke; 

Ribault,  Chicora;  Spaniards,  Florida; 

Columbia's  great  River,  DeSoto  seized: 

The  Simset  Ocean,  Balboa  captured 

And  thus  from  sea  to  sea  marauders  spread. 
Sowing  the  seeds  of  Caucasian  Empire, 
In  valleys  where  Indians  peacefully  dwelt. 
On  sacred  mounds  they  build,  where  sleep  their  dead. 
All  rich  with  blood  for  savage  freedom  shed. 
And  thus  the  Caucasian  Star  of  Empire 
Westward  came,  and  shone  o'er  fair  Columbia. 
This  is  the  race  from  whence  my  heroes  come. 
And  this  the  place  the  Sable  War  was  waged. 

III. 

A  new  wonder  in  earth  and  sky  is  seen 


Over  the  new  western  world  Columbia; 
A  constellation  new — thirteen  bright  stars, 
'Round  a  misty  centre  of  ^^lowing  light. 
Appeared  suspended  in  the  firmament. 
Each  star  pointed  out  a  young  republic, 
In  a  galaxj'  of  states  underneath. 
The  common  centre,  obscured  by  clouds. 
Revealed  to  watchful  eyes,  a  child  struggling 
Out  of  the  womb  of  omnipotent  Fate, 
An  infant  Hercules,  to  rule  the  world. 

O  gentle  Muse!     I  am  a  child  of  earth, 
And  not  of  the  Gods,  born  amid  the  stars; 
Keep  my  mind  and  my  pen  where  I  belong — 
Our  fathers  planted,  years  ago,  in  soil 
Of  rich  Columbia,  north,  south,  east,  west. 
Seeds  of  Caucasian  race,  and  rude  empires. 
Thirteen  royal  vines,  stout,  but  slow  of  growth, 
Sprang  up ;  and  in  their  midst  a  youthful  oak 
Rushed  into  life,  and  grew  a  mighty  tree. 
The  infant  vines  around  this  oak  entwined  ; 
All  grew  into  a  pyramid  of  strength, 

A  mighty  bulwark  against  raging  storms 

Sovereign  States,  the  vines ;  our  Nation  the  oak, 
Empires — one  huge  Empire,  many  in  one, 
A  tangled  fabric  of  greatness  arose. 

Young  nations  are  nourished  on  human  flesh 
And  blood  of  the  brave,  dead  bodies  of  the  slain  ; 
And  giant  empires  devour  their  millions 
Of  the  poor,  whose  sweat  and  unceasing  toil 
Build  oppressive  thrones  for  ruling  tyrants. 
So  our  States,  our  Republic,  great  Nation, 
Grew  strong  on  flesh  and  blood  of  weaker  men— 
Britons,  Mexicans,  and  brave  native  sons, 
In  older  wars  to  guard  the  stalwart  child 
From  hungry  old  empires  across  the  seas. 
And  in  horrid  Sable  War  of  my  times 

Fleet  after  fleet  empties  on  western  shores. 

Their  rich  cargoes  of  moving  human  kind. 

To  live  and  die  to  erect  this  Nation. 

The  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  good  and  the  bad, 

From  the  mother  empires  are  sent  the  new. 

Across  the  blue  seas,  white  ships  come  and  go. 

The  Old  World  nurses  her  western  children; 

And  tyrants  lash  them  into  servitude. 

To  fill  with  tribute  their  returning  ships. 

Lo !    On  an  island  off"  Virginia's  coast. 

In  colonial  times,  a  watchman  stood. 

To  welcome  ships  from  the  deep,  and  record 


The  names  of  new  people  of  foreign  birth. 
Who  came  to  dwell  on  Columbia's  soil, 
On  a  gloomy  day,  'mid  tempest  and  storm. 
Whilst  gazing  east  o'er  Atlantic's  bosom, 
A  black  speck  he  saw  floating  on  the  deep. 

Nearer,  larger,  blacker,  it  onward  comes 

A  pirate  ship,  with  l)lackened  sails,  it  proves; 
From  Africa  came  tliat  ship — Bl.ickest  hearts 
In  white  bodies,  guide— See  the  frightful  tiling! 
Cargo  of  living  black— black  men — Oh!  me! 
On  by  him  sails  that  blaek  monster  so  vile — 
Into  the  veins — the  heart  of  Virginia, 
It  steals  its  slimy  way,  the  germ  of  death 

To  drop,  and  poison  all  our  happy  States 

Black  slavery  thus  began,  and  cruel  war, 
The  Sabel  War  of  which  I  mournful  sing. 

IV. 

E.  Pluribus  Unum —  one  made  of  many. 

The  many  all  republics — one  republic — 

Each  one  sovereign,  equal  to  all  in  one; 

Every  part  equal  to  the  grand  whole. 

We  call  them  States,  and  it  a  Republic. 

We  were  proud,  and  boasted  their — its  greatness. 

Each  State  and  the  Nation  grew  great  each  year. 

Powerlul  States,  mighty  Nation,  was  ours! 

North,  South,  East  and  West,  all  grew  rich  and  great. 

They  were  free-slave  States,  a  free-slave  Nation; 

Home  for  the  oppressed,  bondage  for  the  free; 

School  to  teach  freedom  and  practice  slavery; 

Free  men  grew  rich  from  the  sweat  of  the  slave. 

My  country!  fabric  of  contradictions! 

Our  fathersmade  it  thus,  "sowing  the  wind;" 

Their  children  are  now  "reaping  the  whirlwind." 

Each  sovereign  State  had  a  constitution; 

Their  Republic  had  one  greater  than  all. 

Every  State  was  free,  yet  had  a  master, 

Each  man  was  free,  yet  myriads  were  bound. 

The  great  Constitution,  by  wise  men  framed. 

Like  a  strong,  rocky  shore,  saying  to  waves 

Of  old  Ocean,  "hitherto,  no  farther, 

Shall  ye  advance;  go  back!  backward  retreat. 

To  your  great  heavening  domain,  ye  tyrtnts," 

Freedom's  new  magna  cbarta,  marked  the  bounds 

Between  the  old  empires  and  our  new  one. 

Each  sovereign  State  was  a  friend  to  the  others. 

The  new  Constitution,  as  hostile  foes, 

Mark'd  the  bound'ries  of  State  from  sister  St.ite, 

The  United  States,  one  great  Republic, 
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Priend  to  all,  guarding  all,  with  dread  and  fear 

Thus  the  Constitution  held  all  apart. 
Yet  bound  all  in  bonds  indissoluble. 
Glorious  Nation  !  mighty  States,  all  these! 
Three  dozen  heads  upon  great  bodies  small, 
All  making  one  giant  form  with  one  head, 
A  jargon  of  States,  thing  call'd  a  Nation. 
Wonderous  fabric!  strangely  beautiful! 
So  ugly,  so  strong,  so  weak  and  mighty ! 
What  made  our  fathers — us — love — hate  it  so  ? 
A  giant  race  of  men  our  fathers  were. 
Who  did  so  much,  so  little,  in  their  work; 
Their  children  have  done  greater  things  and  worse- 
Tamed  the  lightning,  steam  power  controlled; 
Built  the  iron  horse,  the  bellowing  ships  of  sea; 
The  talking  wires,  they  bound  the  earth  around. 
Binding  empires  all  closer  together, 
To  quarrel  and  fight  with  electric  speed; 
And  all  the  while,  midst  reigning  peace  and  war, 
They  slay  and  kill  millions  among  themselves. 
So  it  was  and  so  it  is  in  our  land, 
These  mighty  States,  this  great  Republic — 
Each  one  is  right;  for  the  Constitution 
Gives  it  power.    All  wrong  ones  are  rightful; 
For  the  Constitution  gives  rights  to  all. 
The  Nation  is  not  wrong,  for  "might  makes  right,' 

With  Anglo-Saxon  race,  earth',,  ruling  sons 

And  thus  they  fought  the  Sable  War,  I  sing. 
I  saw  the  fights,  and  wept  o'er  the  wrongs. 
My  brain  is  addled,  my  spirit  cast  down. 
My  thoughts  and  words  are  all  confused,  you  see; 
I  cannot  clothe  the  monytrous  things  aright. 
I  have  a  song  to  write,  dee^j  in  my  soul, 
It  burns — day  and  night — the  black  Sable  War, 
The  Muse  that  came  to  me  at  first  has  gone. 
And  dumb  I  sit,  writing  hollow  verbiage, 
Plaintive  by  the  sad  and  gloomy  sea  shore. 
I  am  off  to  the  blue  mountains,  my  home. 
Where  I  rest  and  sleep  in  the  sunny  cove; 
For  an  Ol3'mphian  peak,  near  and  high. 
And  many  a  charming  hill,  stand  around 
That  lovely  vale;  and  there  my  gentle  Muse 
Will  meet  again  and  fill  this  empty  mind; 
And  when  I  come  forth  to  sing  my  sad  song. 
The  great  and  sleeping  dead  of  my  countiy. 
Will  appear  in  Spirits  bright,  in  my  dream. 
And  touch  my  tongue  with  music  celestial. 


PART   II. 

As  a  poisonous  arrow  deep  in  the  flesh, 

Taints  all  the  body,  irritates  the  nerves. 

And  makes  worse  and  worse  the  cankering  sore; 

So  black  slavery,  that  poisonous  germ. 

Long  lay  deep  in  the  Nation's  vital  part. 

Swelling  with  black  death  the  Nation's  body. 

All  rejoiced  in  the  growing,  bold,  stalwart, 
Young  Republic,  and  thought  its  giant  form 
Was  solid  flesh,  bones  and  sinews  of  brass, 
Until  Sable  War  probed  the  bleeding  wound. 
Extracted  that  horrid,  deadly  arrow, 
Driven  into  Columbia's  young  heart 
By  pirate  ships  from  Africa's  dark  clime, 
And  a  great  skeleton  nation,  prostrate, 
La3'  groaning  o'er  a  thousand  battlefields. 
My  eyes  saw  earth's  glory  thus  pass  away — 
Sorrowing  and  worried  at  the  vision, 
I  lay  resting  and  sleeping  in  the  vale, 
At  the  feet  of  my  Olympian  mount, 
The  sunny  cove  where  I  love  to  linger ; 
For  my  gentle  Muse  guided  me  thither, 
And  told  me  that  there  around  that  peak  the 
Hero-dead,  immortals  of  my  country, 
Would  gather,  as  did  the  spirits  of  Greece, 
On  Macedonia's  Olympian  brow, 
To  take  council  of  each,  and  mighty  Jove, 
And  plan  for  their  country's  restoration  ; 
And  told^me  I  should  hear  their  golden  tongues 
Speak  words  no  mortal  man  has  ever  heard. 
And  witness  scenes  as  great  spirits  see  them. 
And  sleeping  and  dreaming,  I  found  it  so ; 
Forjjthe  little  mountain  vale  where  I  lay, 
Wall'd  beautifully  'round  with  charming  hills 
Of  living  green,  became  to  me  a  charm. 
Loj  I  was  in  nature's  great  council  hall. 
Lit  up  with  silvery  light  of  Heaven, 
Fitted  up  for  a  congress  of  spirits. 
Every  tree  and  bush  and  vine  agio  wed. 
Bright  as  the  burning  bush  that  Moses  saw ; 
And  all  that  circular  vale  resounded 
With  gently  waving  wings  of  great  spirits 
Assembled  for  god-like  consultation. 

The  curtain  rose  as  into  that  chamber 
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Of  mighty  heroes,  brighter  light  was  poured; 

And  I  saw  sitting  on  a  granite  throne 

Cushioned  with  moss  and  wreathed  around 

With  mountain  laurels,  glowing  with  splendor, 

The  fair-formed  Goddess  of  Liberty, 

Presiding  over  the  hero  spirits. 

And  such  a  scene  no  hand  can  paint  aright ! 

Through  all  this  splendid  chamber,  capacious 

And  grand,  spirits  of  Columbia's  brave — 

Great  generals,  statesman,  and  soldiers  slain — 

Stood  thick  around  with  folded,  robe-like  wings. 

Awaiting  the  hour  to  begin  their  work. 

She  whom  I  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 

And  then  saw  so  well  in  her  majesty. 

The  wise  Goddess  of  Libert  j',  rose  up 

To  speak,  and  there  went  up  a  shout  from  all. 

Far  more  lovely  was  this  presiding  queen, 

Than  golden-haired  Venus  when  she  rose  up 

And  stood  by  the  couch  of  great  Anchises. 

Silence  reigned,  sweet  Goddess  spoke  and  said: 

"Spirits  of  Columbia's  immortal  men, 

To  this  Olympian  council  you  come. 

At  my  call,  to  discuss  the  Sable  War, 

That  blasted  my  model  of  liberty — 

This  young  Republic,  I  love  so  much. 

With  the  help  of  wise  men  and  of  the  gods, 

I  labored  long  to  build  for  all  the  world 

A  light  house  on  these  Columbian  hills. 

To  guide  all  peoples  to  freedom's  haven  ; 

But  a  black  cloud  has  turn  day  into  night. 

And  covered  up  the  light  tower  with  blackness. 

The  great  western  new  ship  of  state,  wrecked. 

Floats  on  the  deep  without  chart  or  compass; 

And  darkness  rolls  in  on  every  wave. 

And  sorrow  and  horrow^pervade  each  soul. 

Spirits  of  great  heroes,  brave  and  wise  men. 

Shall  we  repair  the  wreck,  and  try  again 

To  raise  the  electric  lights  of  freedom. 

So  costly  and  brilliant,  on  these  bloodstain'd 

Hills  and  plains  of  bleeding  Columbia  ? 

I  have  convok'd  this  august  assembly 

Of  great  spirits,  sages  of  my  country — 

Of  men  who  saw  the  foundations  laid 

In  blood  and  tears  in  colonial  times — 

Of  men  who  rescued  Columbian  soil 

From  rude  savages  and  dangerous  beasts — 

Of  brave  souls  whose  god-like  deeds  of  valor, 

With  patient  toil,  sacritice  and  blood. 

Brought  them  victory,  bought  them  liberty — 


Of  great  spirits  who  framed  and  guarded 

This  young  republic  of  Columbia — 

Of  warriors  and  statesmen,  ambitious, 

Who  rent  asunder  this  bloodsealed  Nation — 

Of  slayers  and  the  slain  of  Sable  War, 

Who,  for  black  slaver}',  with  direful  wrath, 

Covered  the  Sunny  South  with  blackest  death — 

Ye  have  all  met  in  this  sunny  chamber. 

Amid  these  sacred  Columbian  hills. 

Fit  place  for  immortal  spirits  to  consult 

With  gods,  and  each  other,  and  living  men, 

And  know  the  cause,  the  sin,  that  curs't  our  land 

With  black  desolation  in  Sable  War. 

And  when  the  direful  cause,  or  causes  (for 

Many  they  be)  which  did  the  fatal  work, 

Are  well  known  to  the  spirits  in  this  council, 

After  many  prayers  and  wise  speeches. 

By  the  great  spirits  in  this  convocation, 

Then  there  shall  go  forth  a  proclamation, 

To  all  the  shipwreck'd  States,  stranded  Nation, 

Mourning  sons  and  daughters  of  this  land, 

Pointing  out  the  black  rocks,  which  burst  the  ship 

Of  state,  and  buried  in  che  blacken  sea 

Myriads  of  my  country's  bravest  sons, 

Calling  on  Columbia's  living  hosts 

To  rise  and  build  anew  their  Republic." 

Thus  spoke  Columbia's  guardian  queen, 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  sat  down 

On  the  granite  throne,  presiding  with  grace 

Over  this  council  of  immortal  men, 

Saying,  as  her  great  blue  eyes  flash  wisdom 

In  all  faces,  inspiring  confidence: 

"Spirits  of  immortal  men,  now  proceed 

With  God-like  order  in  consultation." 


Then  silence  reigned  again,  and  every  face 
Turned  on  the  lovely  Goddess,  beaming 
With  earnest  thought,  ready  for  expression. 
Suddenly  there  stood  in  human  form, 
A  spirit  erect  and  stately,  unlike  all 
Else  I  saw  in  that  august  assembly  ; 
A  voice,  unlike  all  I  had  heard,  arose 
And  filled  the  chamber,  thrilled  the  guests. 
As  if  some  great  surprise  had  seized  them. 
The  presiding  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
Who  knew  all  spirits,  and  true  to  her  name, 
Granting  liberty  of  speech  to  each  one. 
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Said:  "The  spirit  of  Great  Hiawatha 

Stands  up  to  speak  for  poor  Indian  tribes, 

Who  claim  this  land  b^^  native,  prior  rights. 

Hear  his  words,  ye  perfected  souls«of  men, 

Who  spnrn'd  poor  Indians  in  mortal  flesh." 

Now  Great  Hiawatha  began  to  speak, 

And  said:  "Great  Spirits  of  a  mighty  race, 

Long  years  ago  my  race  of  many  tribes, 

Dwelt  in  all  these  valleys,  roamed  these  hills. 

All  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

The  Great  Spirit  gave  to  the  Red  Man's  race. 

Here  were  our  sacred  mounds,  where  rest  our  dead. 

A  greater  race  with  paler  face  where  those 

Who  drove  us  away  and  then  took  our  place. 

Underneath  the  white  man's  stately  palaces, 

Underneath  the  white  man's  shining  nation, 

Lie  the  blood  and  bones  of  all  the  red  men. 

A  nation  founded  upon  blood  and  tears, 

That  blood  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  cr3'ing. 

The  Great  Spirit  hearing,  must  fall  at  last. 

So  Sable  War  has  mix'd  the  white  man's  blood. 

And  Sable  War  has  laid  the  white  man's  bones, 

With  Indians  on  every  iiill  and  plain. 

Here  was  the  white  man's  injustice  and  crime, 

Here  his  reward,  vengeance  from  on  high. 

The  Indians'  Five  Great  Nations  are  gone. 

So  too  the  white  man's  great  Nation  must  go." 

If  from  the  clear  sky  the  thunder  had  burst 
And  rolled  its  bolts  down  the  mountain  sides. 
Amid  the  assembled  spirits  below, 
No  greater  consternation  could  have  filled 
M3^  dreaming  mind;  and  3'et  greater  calmness. 
Than  which  reigned  in  that  convocation 
When  Great  Hiawatha  ceased  oration, 
Was  never  seen  bv  mortal  on  this  earth. 


VII. 

Then  there  stood  up  to  speak   a  royal  form, 

With  crowned  head,  and  sceptre  of  great  might; 

All  eyes  turned  on  him,  and  then  on  her. 

Who  alone  knew  the  spirit  that  would  speak. 

Then  the  sweet  Goddess  of  Liberty 

Spoke  and  said:  "Great  Spirit  of  George  the  Third, 

Kmg  of  the  mother  country,  from  whose  grasp 

Our  fathers  snatched  their  liberties. 

Will  now  address  this  vast  convocation." 

The  King  of  many  thrones  of  other  days, 
Whose  edicts  many  of  the  spirits  heard 
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In  colonial  years,  and  older  wars, 

Spoke  and  said  :  "Spirits  of  the  great  and  brave, 

To  my  kingdom  ye  all  once  belonged  ; 

Great  Britain  was  your  mother,  guardian, 

When  as  feeble  children  you  cried  for  help; 

But  growing  strong,  ungrateful  ye  rebell'd. 

Freedom  ye  gained,  and  built  your  Nation, 

But  you  would  allow  no  royal  builders, 

With  well  trained  skill  in  nation  building, 

To  raise  a  throne  for  a  crowned  center. 

Your  country's  shattered,  ruined  by  a  cxuse. 

Too  many  rulers,  too  many  centei's; 

Strange  that  your  States  have  stood  so  much,  so  long. 

From  miagined  tyranny  to  license. 

Your  people  fled  and  called  it  liberty. 

So  extreme  begets  extreme,  with  mankind. 

The  same  in  every  laud  on  this  earth. 

Freedom  though  by  rebellion  it    was  gain'd, 

Inspired  you  all  to  wanton  revenge 

Against  my  great  kingdom,  your  mother  land; 

So  you  built  your  States  and  your  great  Nation, 

Not  on  the  rock,  but  on  the  crumbling  sand. 

Your  house  has  fallen,  your  faith  is  failing. 

Liberty  without  the  governing  sword, 

Is  never  liberty  long,  but  sure  death. 

The  governing  sword,  to  guard  that  liberty. 

Must  rule  the  free;  then  liberty  is  life. 

When  all  the  people  rule,  then   they  ruin. 

Now,  dearjjGoddess  of  Liberty,  bring  back 

Columbia's  erring  sons  to  reason. 

Don't  they  all  look  longingly  to  Britain, 

Great  motherland,  and  wish  they   were  again 

Ruled  by  England's  all  powerful  Queen  ?" 

And  here  a  lesson  I,  the  dreamer  learn 'd, 

.•Vs  I  gaz'd  on  the^assembled  spirits: 

I  saw  that  great  heroes  of  other  times, 

Who,  in'the-fights  of  life  were  enemies, 

Were  now  friends,  in  their  free  spiritual  life. 

Death,  which  had  knock'd  away  the  mortal  flesh. 

And  rolling  years,  which  had  buried  hatred, 

And  higher  life  with  increasing^wisdoin, 

And  love,  had  made  the  immortals  one  race ; 

ForJno  one  cried  :  "Down°with  Hiawatha," 

And  no  one  hiss'd  or  hated  George  th-i  Tliird, 

Who  were  of  old  both  hunted  and  hooted, 

In  the  struggles  of  colonial  days ; 

But  when  they^stood  up  and  spoke  earnest  words. 

The  Goddess  and  all  the  spirits  gave  heed. 

And  the  commotion  which  moved  the  sjiirits, 

As  the  speakers  spoke,  was  caused  by  truth. 
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And  then  I  looked  and  saw  another  form, 

Standing  erect  with  wise  intent  to  speak, 

And  all  the  host  bent  forward  to  listen  ; 

For  all  saw  greatness  written  on  his  brow. 

Then  the  fair-formed  Goddess  of  Liberty 

Spoke  and  said:  "Alexander  Hamilton, 

The  martyred  hero,  friend  of  Washington, 

Will  now  break  the  silence  that  sealed  his  lips 

With  blood  from  the  hands  of  murderous    Burr" 

And  the  heroic  statesman  speaking,  said  : 

"Il'oin'd  Columbia's  patriot  bands. 

Who  struck  for  freedom  in  Revolution. 

I  stood  not  idle  b}'  when  patriots  laid 

The  corner  stone  of  Liberty's  temple; 

And,  though  thecementwas  patriotic  blood, 

I  saw  they  would  build  with  hands  too  careless. 

That  temple;  and  warned  them  of  the  danger; 

'Strong,'  said  I,  'must  be  the  foundation  stones: 

Strong  must  be  the  structure  from  base  to  cap. 

Of  the  world's  great  temple  of  Liberty, 

Wherein  so  many  peoples  and  races. 

So  many  creeds  and  faces,  shall  worship.' 

I  struck  hard  blows  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

To  gain  for  Columbia  her  freedom  ; 

1  struck  with  tongue  and  pen,  as  with  my  sword. 

The  foes  of  my  country,  whose  ambition 

Would  sever  the  blood-seal'd  Union  of  States. 

Thus  fighting  for  strong  freedom  I  was  slain. 

Not  upon  the  field  of  furious  battle, 

Amidst  the  fiery  hosts  of  cruel  war; 

But  I  fell  down  and  bled  mj'  life  away. 

Before  a  foe  who  led  the  builders  astray. 

Whose  ambition  to  gain  a  selfish   end, 

Struck  me  to  the  ground  with  a  traitorous  hand. 

My  life-blood  flowed  A^arm  in  the  mortar  pit, 

And  was  taken  thence  by  nation  builders, 

And  laid  as  cement  in  the  solid  walls ; 

Rut  yet  the  building  broke — it  has  fallen  ; 

And  with  it  fell  myriads  of  the  brave. 

Let  Columbia's  bold  and  daring  sons. 

Learn  lessons  from  the  past,  and  build  anew. 

Making  solid  the  walls,  the  roof  o'er  all; 

Then  my  blood  and  labor  will  not  be  lost." 

When  this  silver-tongued  sage  of  freedom. 
Closed  his  speech  and  bowed  himself  from  view, 
I  watched  the  hosts  of  souls  who  heard  him  speak. 
Some  w^ere  wrapped  in  saddest  confusion, 
As  if  their  consciences  saw  blood  and  death  ; 
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Others  smiled  in  deepest  meditation  ; 

For  great  Hamilton  was  their  guide  in  life. 

IX. 

Sleeping  and  dreaming,  still  on  sacred  ground, 
Where  the  great  spirits  of  Columbia 
Were  holding  their  Centennial  Council, 
I  raised  my  form  at  full  length  and  gazed 
Amid  the  radiant  hosts;  for  I  wanted 
To  see  great  Washington,  and  could  not  wail ; 
For  I  knew  that  near  the  shining  circle, 
In  which  the  soul  of  great  Hamilton  stood, 
Just  there  the  father  of  his  countr3'  sat; 
And  all  '•.he  spirits  gazed  towards  that  spot, 
Where  Hamilton  stood — Another  was  standing. 
And  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  arose. 
Kindly  greeting  the  great  spirit,  she  said: 
"Thomas  Jefferson,  with  freedom's  sceptre. 
An  eagle's  quill,  in  one  hand  and  a  roll, 
The  Chart  of  Liberty,  in  the  other. 
Just  as  he  stood  in  Independence  Hall, 
Where  I  convok'd  the  fathers  of  freedom. 
To  form  this  Nation,  a  hundred  years  ago!" 
Then  Jefferson,  in  words  measured  by  thought. 
Spoke  of  things  past  and  present  and  to  come; 
"Long  has  my  body  rested  with  the  brave; 
Long  has  my  silent  spirit,  from  on  high, 
Watched  the  growing  of  the  infant  Nation, 
Around  whom  I  bound  the  swaddling  bandage 
Of  life  and  liberty  with  my  own  hands. 
This  the  pen  that  wrote  the  Magna  Charta, 
The  declaration  of  rights,  man  with  man: 
"All  men  are  created  equal,"  I  wrote 
On  this  scroll,  this  chart  of  independence. 
Another  roll  of  later  date — sadder  fate — 
The  Constitution  of  the  States,  I  hold. 
I  help'd  to  make  it  what  it  was  and  is. 
In  a  council  of  freemen,  years  ago, 
Great  Washington  in  human  form  was  there; 
Hamilton  warm'd  and  warne'd  with  eloquence, 
Then,  as  now,  the  earnest  hosts  around  him. 
I  saw  a  sight  that  grieved  my  anxious  soul. 
Freemen  wrangling  for  right,  in  wrongful  fight. 
In  an  obscure  clause  of  the  Nation's  laws. 
Was  undefin'd,  the  great  black  cause  of  wrong, 
Blackest  slavery,  the  poisonous  germ 
Of  death,  scatter'd  by  pirate  hands,  broadcast. 
When  jiatriots  were  seeding  all  this  land 
With  freedom's  golden  seed,  for  rich  harvests. 
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T  saw  it  then,  and  tretnbl'd  at  the  wrong. 
Which  I  could  not  remove  from  law  or  land. 
Black  slavery  slew  liberty  out-right. 
Let  us,  great  spirits,  from  this  council  hall. 
Send  forth  to  our  living  sons  and  daughters. 
Now  treading  the  dark,  gory  paths  we  trod. 
The  same  Magna  Charta — here  it  is — 
Which  marks  out  the  line  of  true  liberty, 
And  beg  them,  in  rebuilding  the  Nation, 
Not  cast  it  aside  as  their  fathers  did." 

When  immortal  Jefferson  had  j'.poken. 
There  was  a  vacation  in  the  cfouncil; 
Not  for  rest;  for  great  spirits  never  tire; 
Rut  music  is  their  delight,  day  and  night; 
And  all  great  events  are  greeted  by  song. 
And  the  singers  are  spirits  in  the  throng. 
So  it  was  to  feast  on  music,  they  ceased. 
Never  before,  such  music  had  I  heard. 
It  pour'd  fi-om  the  hills,  and  rose  from  the  earth, 
And  rolled  through  the  valley  in  sweetest  notes. 
Once  before  I  saw  scenes  of  throngs  and  songs. 
Akin  to  what  I  here  saw  in  my  dream; 
I  had  shed  tears  over  Hamilton's  grave. 
In  the  shadow  of  Trinity's  tower; 
And  rose  up  and  enter'd  that  sacred  church, 
Where  a  vast  throng  had  gathered  to  worship; 
And  down  through  the  spire  chim'd  the  church  bells, 
And  down  from  above  roar'd  the  organ's  tones, 
And  down  below,  from  the  opening  door. 
Came  sweet  song,  and  a  white-robed  choir. 
That  march'd  to  music,  and  stood  'round  the  altar; 
But  this  in  my  dream  is  far  better  than  that. 
I  am  sure  now  tliat  the  singers  were  saints — 
Orphan  children  and  widows  and  maidens. 
Fathers  and  husliands,  brothers  and  dear  sons, 
Who  had  jjass'd  trom  earth  to  the  spirit  land. 
From  sad  scenes  of  death  in  that  Sable  War. 


Refresh'd  bj^  charming,  celestial  music. 
The  great  spirits  resumed  their  counsels, 
The  Goddess  of  Liberty  still  presiding, 
I,  the  dreamer,  rapt  in  ecstatic  vision, 
Saw  a  stately  form  standing  up  to  speak. 
All  eyes  turn'd  toward  that  noble  form, 
Whose  great  rolling  orbs  met  every  gaze. 
And  flash'd  fiery  flames  of  unusual  light 
On  the  fair-formed  Goddess,  who  rising  said: 
•'All  sj)irits,  behold]  hear  the  great  Calhoun." 
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Then  tor  a  moinetit  mov'd  the  mighty  hosts; 

The  nearer  spirits  drew  closer  'round  him; 

And  more  distant  ones  stood  bending  forward. 

I  saw  the  giant  gently  wave  his  hand. 

All  was  vStill.    Not  an  angel's  wing  was  heard; 

And  then  great  Calhoun,  with  sadness  spoke: 

"I  arose  to  power  in  my  Nation, 

When  this  Republic  was  young  and  plastic; 

Only  a  dozen  years  had  great  Washington 

Slept  in  his  honor'd  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon, 

When  I  enter'd  the  National  Councils. 

The  Lion  of  Europe,  driven  away, 

By  our  fathers  in  the  Revolution, 

Was  coming  again,  bellowing  on  the  seas, 

To  crush  the  States,  in  his  disappointed  rage. 

My  stirring  appeals  fir'd  the  patriots. 

And  the  immortal  Jackson  met  the  Lion 

At  New  Orleans,  and  hurled  him  back, 

As  great  Washington  had  done  years  before. 

From  the  Council  Hall  to  the  Cabinet, 

I  was  promoted,  as  Chieftain  of  War. 

The  army  and  the  navy  I  controll'd; 

1  found  these  bands  of  national  strength 

Weak  and  powerless,  as  those  of  Greece, 

When  great  Themistocles  began  to  build 

The  strong  walls  of  Athens,  and  fill  her  seas 

With  mighty  ships  and  many  fleets  of  war. 

I  made  my  young  Nation  invincible 

Against  foreign  foes,  as  he  made  great  Athens; 

But  a  great  black  monster  lay  half  concealed, 

Amid  the  marshes  and  hills  of  the  South, 

Poisoning  the  peace,  devouring  the  liberty, 

And  threatening  the  death  of  the  Nation. 

That  hideous  serpent  was  black  slavery. 

The  monster  lured  and  deceiv'd  its  worshipers. 

Who  blindlj'  adored  the  accursed  idol. 

It  provok'd  its  foes,  who,  blind  to  other  sins, 

Saw  Satanic  wrong  in  black  slavery. 

And  worse  than  Satan  in  its  worshipers. 

The  direful  conflict  began,  and  raged. 

Cord  after  cord,  that  bound  the  Nation  strong, 

Snapt  asunder — I  saw  the  awful  future — 

To  serve  my  section  I  sever'd  my  connection 

With  the  Nation  and  broad-minded  greatness. 

Black  slavery,  growing  rapid  and  destructive. 

Split  the  Nation  in  twain.     I  was  human; 

And  I  chose  that  half  the  Sunny  Southland, 

Where  dwelt  my  kin  and  friends,  and  my  fortune; 

For  I  was  held  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame 

By  the  popular  will  of  slave  owners. 
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To  have  fouajht  against  Southern  slavery, 

Would  have  been  to  have  fought  against  the  South, 

Whence  came  my  promotion  and  my  home. 

My  greatness  yielded  under  pressing  strife; 

I  have  long  felt  my  fame  shrinking  away, 

Seen  my  own  tall  statue  covered  by  clouds, 

Till  I,  whose  name  fill'd  a  grateful  Nation, 

Dwarft  and  dwindled,  until  my  native  State 

Was  too  large  for  my  fame, — Alas,  alas! 

It  was  black  slavery  that  dragg'd  me  down 

From  the  height  of  real  greatness  and  fame. 

When  it  tore  the  Nation  into  atoms, 

And  deluged  fair  Columbia  with  blood 

In  the  sad  Sable  War  of  modern  days. 

But  my  name  and  my  fame  will  shine  again 

When  you,  Goddess  of  Liberty,  shall  stand 

High  on  granite  pile,  with  bright,  blazing  torch. 

Dispelling  fogs  and  war  clouds,  wherein  things 

Magnificent  dwarft,  and  things  small  and  mean 

Seem'd  giants,  and  wrong  for  awhile  seem'd  right, 

While  held  up  bj^  might  and  gilded  with  brass." 

The  sad  and  mighty  spirit  said  no  more ; 
But,  with  subdu'd  dignity  went  aside. 
Where  towering  spirits  rose  to  greet  him ; 
Then  I  watch'd  the  spirits  who  met  him  thus. 
And  thought  I  saw  round  him  other  great  souls 
Of  kindred  genius  and  fortune  and  fame. 
Napoleon  the  Great,  I  am  sure  was  there ; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Marie  Antoinette, 
And  many  other  noble  souls  of  worth. 
Whose  hopes  were  blasted,  and  lives  exhausted 
By  the  entanglement  of  right  and  wrong 
In  the  hands  of  inexorable  fate ; 
But  whose  life  struggles — success  and  failures — 
Opened  wide  pathways  for  future  events. 
Which  are  watched  in  their  march  through  time 
By  such  mighty  souls  as  these  I  have  named. 


XI. 

No  sooner  had  Calhoim's  great  soul  vanish'd, 
Than  I  saw,  near  where  Calhoun  disappear'd, 
Another  giant  spirit  standing  bold. 
Frect  and  god-like.    The  Goddess  arose, 
And  stretching  forth  her  fair  waving  hands. 
She  said:  "The  soul  of  Daniel  Webster 
Will  now  address  the  assembled  spirits." 
I  thought  already  my  moital  vision 
Could  see  no  more,  no  more  desire  to  see, 
Of  the  spiritual  throng,  than  that  which 
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Circl'd  round  great  Hamilton  and  Calhoun  ; 

But  thicker  far  the  radiant  spirits  stood ; 

And  further  up  the  shining  mountain  sides, 

The  concave  circle  formed  a  miror  bright, 

Reflecting  celestial  hosts  higher  still, 

All  waiting  with  rapt  attention  to  catch 

The  first  words  of  the  peerless  orator. 

Then  great  Webster,  lifting  his  matchless  e3^es, 

Broke  the  silence  with  speech  divine,  and  said : 

"Immortal  Goddess,  and  mighty-  spirits, 

We  have  assembled  in  these  sacred  mounts, 

As  spirits  of  Greece,  on  their  Ol3'mpus, 

Used  to  meet,  to  aid  mortals  they  loved. 

Columbia,  the  land  that  gave  us  birth, 

Has  been  all  strewn  with  dead,  in  Sable  War, 

The  young  Republic,  we  lived  to  guard, 

Has  been  rent  asunder  by  civil  strife. 

To  know  the  direful  cause,  vile  and  black. 

Which  spoiled  our  fair  Columbia, 

And  dyed  her  soil  with  fratricidal  blood, 

Is  why  we  all  are  here — is  why  I  speak. 

At  first,  our  States  were  as  these  mountain  peaks, 

Standing  apart,  in  dear-bought  liberty, 

The  Constitution  is  like  a  river, 

Made  great  and  long  by  little  mountains  rills, 

Many  in  one,  flowing  wide  and  deep. 

Through  a  vast  continent — one  mighty  stream  ; 

But  in  its  course,  its  fretful  currents  split 

Into  divers  streams,  whose  angry,  foaming  waves 

Now  dash  around  the  many  boulders  black, 

Adown  its  rugged  channel,  dividing 

The  massive  river,  into  dangerous  shoals  ; 

Then  gathering  all  its  waters  again. 

It  flows  on,  deepening  and  widening, 

A  solid  stream,  rolling  ocean  ward  ; 

Like  the  Potomac,  or  East  River, 

Whose  ship  bearing  waters,  above,  below. 

In  torrents  roll  through  the  dreaded  hell-gates. 

Where  many  wealth-laden  ships  and  brave  men 

Have  been  buried  amid  the  raging  waves. 

The  Constitution  of  this  new  Nation, 

Like  such  a  river,  stretches  through  the  land: 

Along  its  fruitful  shores  lie  all  the  States — 

Some  North,  some  South,  others  East  and  Westward, 

A  galaxy  of  glory— /I  A'at/o«. 

Along  this  life-preserving,  fluvial  stream— 

The  Constitution  of  our  Republic — 

I  walk'd  as  sentinel,  and  watch'd  by  day 

And  night,  as  shepherd  of  the  free  and  brave  ; 
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In  the  North,  where  freedom's  river  rolled, 

Deep  and  clear,  all  my  life  long,  I  watched. 

Where  I  learned  that  the  Constitution 

Bound  the  States  together  inseparable  ; 

'Independence  and  union  forever. 

One  and  the  same,  indissoluble.' 

Great  Calhoun  and  Cla}'  watch'd  further  Southward, 

Faithful  sentinels,  where  the  deep  river 

Was  muddy,  or  where  it  split  asunder. 

Into  angr3-  currents,  around  boulders. 

And  rugged  isles,  making  dread  hell-gates. 

Where  the  great  Western  ship  of  liberty 

Went  down  beneath  the  angrj'  bloody  floods. 

From  under  which  it  must  be  raised  again. 

But  with  me  let  all  the  hero-spirits 

Shout  the  sad  pean  of  Independence  ! 

Sable  War  has  burst  asunder  the  rocks. 

Of  black  slaver}'  and  other  evils. 

Now  let  Freedom's  river  forever  roll, 

Fructifj'ing  all  the  States  and  Nation 

With  libert}'  and  union  for  all  time." 

Then  a  thrill  went  through  the  mighty  throng, 
x\nd  all  the  hosts  sang,  "Hail  Columbia," 
The  national  air,  in  sublimest  strains,  * 

As  great  Webster,  wrapt  in  golden  garments, 
Of  immortality-,  disappear'd, 
Amid  the  greatest  souls  of  earth  born  men. 


XII. 

J'^or  awhile  after  great  Webster  vanised, 

A  scene  of  silence  pervaded  the  hosts 

Of  bright  spirits;  and  I,  the  dreamer,  saw 

Signs  of  greater  events  in  the  Council ; 

For  the  brightest  stars  amid  the  immortals, 

With  beaming  light,  moved  from  place  to  place, 

And  groups  of  spirits  clustered  near  the  throne. 

On  which  sat  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

Suddenly-  there  rose  to  view,  and  stood  as  still 

As  a  marble  statue,  a  mA^sterious  form. 

I  knew  not,  but  all  the  spirits  knew  well. 

This  towering  spirit  that  stood  up  to  speak  ; 

And  lam  glad  that  I  knew  not  the  soul 

At  first ;  for  I  had  a  chance  to  read  him 

As  he  stood  there  before  the  eager  throng. 

Ouickh'  I  outlined  the  geniur.  of  the  man 

Whose  great  soul  now  canght  the  searching  gaze 

Of  myriads  of  the  greatest  souls  of  men. 

"A  child  of  fate,"  I  wrote,  "boin  to  be  gteat, 

As  wielded  by  Omnipotence,  in  deeds 
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Decreed  by  J'ovali  and  done  by  mortals." 
T  thought  of  fated  Saul,  who  rose  to  power. 
Lived  a  storm}^  life;  died  a  violent  death, 
Right  on  tlie  fields,  amid  the  peaceful  plains, 
Where  old  Samuel  and  his  judges  ruled. 
So  long  the  happy  hosts  of  Israel. 
Meditating  thus,  the  spell  was  broken  ; 
For  the  Goddess  arose,  and,  pointing,  said; 
■'The  soul  of  the  martyred  Lincoln  v/ill  speak." 
^'Black  slavery,"  said  the  martyr,  "did  it  all! 
it  slew  peace;  it  murdered  me!  0  Fate' 
To  be  born,  to  be  rear'd,  to  be  martyr'd. 
That  the  entangling  w^rongs  of  human  kind 
May  be  put  right ;  when  to  right  the  Wrongs, 
Floods  the  great  earth  with  human  blood  and  tears  J 
This  was  mj'  lot  in  life,  my  work  in  death, 
To  break  the  bonds  of  vile  black  slavery, 
That  held  two  races  in  unconscious  doom, 
Oh !  that  our  fathei-s  had  seen  the  sad  end 
When  they  allow'd  black  slaver}'^  a  place 
On  Columbia's  soil,  the  home  of  the  free! 
We  spirits  now  see,  as  an  clear  day. 
That  which  in  life  was  dark,  to  do  which 
We  were  led  bj"  the  hand  of  unerrii^g  Fate, 
Is  now  no  mj'stery  to  us.    In  life  it  was. 
The  people  sow'd  the  seeds  of  black  slavery 
With  the  golden  seeds  of  independence. 
The  patriot  fathers  who  fram'd  the  laws 
And  made  the  Constitution  of  the  States, 
Licensed  black  slavery,  and  made  its  traffic 
Swell  the  national  coffers  with  tribute 
From  the  pirates  who  sold  their  fellow-men, 
.And  planted  black  slavery  in  freedom's  land. 
This  black  clause  of  defeth  in  the  Nation's  laws, 
Fram'd  there  by  the  fathers  of  freedom, 
Stained  the  virgin  period  of  the  Nation 
Twenty  years;  till  'eighteen  hundred  and  eight,' 
The  human  traffic  was  sealed  as  lawful ; 
Provided,  wrong  should  be  added  to  wrong, 
And  ten  dollars  be  paid  bj'  each  pirate 
On  each  poor  slave  he  sold  into  bondage. 
To  undo  this  vile  work  of  black  bondage, 
Made  legal  by  the  sacred  Constitution, 
From  its  birth  till  'eighteen  hundred  and  eight,' 
Cost  Columbia  the  m\-riads  of  slain, 
Whose  blood,  like  mine,  was  pour'd  out  as  water, 
In  Sable  War,  to  right  the  accursed  wrong." 
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xm. 

No  sooner  had  the  impassioned  words 
Of  the  martyred  Lincoln  died  away, 
Than  I  saw  standing  about  where  he  stood. 
Another  strange  form,  unlike  all  the  rest, 
In  face  like  a  different  race  of  men, 
Yet  the  spirit  of  a  man  immortal. 
This  eager  soul  next  broke  the  sad  silence, 
With  eloquent  words,  peculiar  to  his  race; 
"I  am  the  sotsl  of  an  old  Virginia  slave, 
My  parents  lived  and  died  in  bondage, 
As  did  all  my  children,  in  after  days. 
My  children's  children  are  now  with  the  free. 
Long  ago  death  set  me  free  from  bondage. 
Long  I  have  watched,  from  the  spirit  land. 
The  bond  and  the  free,  the  good  and  the  evil, 
Of  both  races,  and  their  conditions. 
Long  I  endured  the  sighs  and  the  sorrows 
Of  my  race,  in  the  toils  and  the  tears 
Of  black  slavery,  myself  in  bondage. 
I  have  studied  the  ways  of  man  and  God, 
As  glorified  souls  alone  can  see  them. 
Men  have  pronounced  slavery  a  black  curse 
And  wrong  to  the  poor  chatteled  black  men; 
Thus  expending  their  pity  and  passion, 
To  avenge  these  wrongs  on  their  own  brothers, 
In  Sable  War,  to  free  us  from  bondage. 
Oh!  how  little  do  the  wisest  of  men, 
In  mortal  flesh,  know  of  just  Providence! 
All  races  of  men,  the  bond  and  the  free, 
Are  guided  and  guarded  by  Jehovah. 
Black  slavery  has  blessed  my  lowly  race, 
Lifting  us  up  from  savage  ignorance, 
Through  bondage,  to  freedom's  inheritance, 
Equal  with  mortals  of  the  ruling  race, 
Whose  religion  and  language,  we  have  learnt; 
Whose  inventions,  and  civilization. 
And  government,  my  once  ignored  tribes, 
Now  learned,  free  and  exalted,  enjoy. 
In  the  land  of  the  brave,  home  of  the  free. 
All  these  boons,  my  dusky  race  obtained, 
By  bondage  and  training  under  kind  masters 
Of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  Sunny  South. 
Toiling,  sighing  and  longing  for  freedom. 
My  untutored  race  served  their  superiors 
For  long  years,  in  the  school  of  black  bondage; 
We  were  paid  by  Providence  in  rich  coins 
Of  liberty,  and  knowledge,  and  manhood. 
The  goddess 
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My  race  neither  slew  nor  were  slain  in  war 

To  gain  these  blessings  so  dear  to  mortals. 

God  gave  us  bondage  and  sweet  liberty. 

But  black  slavery,  alas!   was  a  wrong 

And  a  curse  to  the  cause  ol'  liberty, 

It  blasted  earth's  model  of  government, 

Dividing  the  house  of  freemen  and  brothers; 

Wrongnd  the  whites,  rending  their  hearts  and  homes 

By  raging  revenge  and  burning  hot  wrath. 

Which  covered  the  plains  of  Columbia 

With  the  slain  sons  of  the  white  ruling  race. 

In  bloody  war,  with  direful  frenzy  fought. 

Human  blood  and  tears  flowing  as  a  flood 

From  brave  Caucasian  hearts,  brothers 

Pierced  in  Sable  War  against  black  slavery. 


Now  in  my  vision,  a  new  scene  appear'd, 

Which  filled  my  soul  with  wonder  and  delight; 

Till  my  dying  day  shall  I  see  no  more 

A  sight  so  radient  of  shining  souls; 

A  vast  throng  moved  slowly  towards  the  front, 

Where  sat  the  placid  goddess  of  liberty; 

And  then  I  saw  a  majestic  spirit. 

Clothed  like  a  hero,  perfect  human  form, 

Brave,  but  innocent  brow,  so  gently  pure 

That  an  infant  would  be  lulled  to  sleep 

By  the  rolling  of  his  benevolent  eyes; 

A  mien  so  courageous  as  to  disarm 

A  tyrant  exulting  in  victory, 

By  the  sweetness  of  a  soldier's  look. 

1  thought  I  knew  this  mighty  human  soul. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  great  immortal  Lee, 

Standing  close  bj^  him  were  Stonewall  Jackson 

And  Stewart,  A.  Sydney  Johnson  and  Polk, 

And  scores  of  the  daring  sons  of  the  South 

Who  led  in  sable  war;  and  m3'riads 

Of  the  rank  and  file,  nameless  though  they  were. 

Stood  thick  and  eager  in  the  shining  throng. 

Who  fought  and  fell,  dying  in  sable  war, 

Ihider  great  Lee  and  his  brave  captains — 

All  watching  for  the  moving  of  his  lips, 

All  waiting  for  the  music  of  his  voice. 

Heard  oft  in  tented  fields;  the  father's  voice, 

Cheering  the  humblest  of  his  soldier  boys. 

Heard  oft  before  on  battle  fields  of  blood; 

The  chieftain's  voice,  inspiring  to  deeds  of  death, 

In  that  sable  war,  heard  last  and  loudest 

On  the  fated  field  of  Appomattox. 
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All  were  waiting,  and  I  alone  A'eeping; 
P'or  I  am  sure  I  saw  my  soldier  brothers. 
In  the  spiritual  throng,  who  followed  Lee, 

And  fell  in  that  sabel  war . 

The  Goddess 
Then  rose,  and  with  divine  compassion  said: 
"The  spirit  of  the  beloved! — Lee  will  speak." 
Responding  most  gently,  the  great  hero  said: 
"Immortal  spirits  of  Columbian  fame, 
Great  souls  of  our  fathers — faithful  heroes, 
August  is  this  assembly';  the  occasion 
Is  grand;  the  subjects  full  of  heavy  truths, 
To  know  w^hich,  and  to  proclaim  to  living  men, 
The  cause  of  the  great  sable  war,  we  fought. 
Has  brought  these  mighty  spirits  in  council, 
Here  in  this  sacred  Olympian  mount. 
I  was  born  and  reared  on  Virginia's  soil; 
Drank  from  Monticello's  pure  fountain, 
The  waters  of  Jefifersonian  freedom; 
And  ate  the  vital  bread  of  independence, 
Golden  grain  that  grew  on  the  verdant  fields 
Of  Mount  Vernon,  sacred  soil,  made  rich 
B3'  the  sweat  and  toil  of  great  Washington. 
I  learned  to  love  and  serve  a  sovereign  State, 
The  soil  that  gave  me  birth,  my  mother  land. 
I  learned  to  love  my  nation,  made  very  dear 
As  the  work  of  my  patriot  father's. 
I  served  my  nation  long,  fought  in  her  wars, 
Carrying  her  victorious  flags 
Westward,  spreading  the  nation's  boundaries 
Beyond  the  golden  hills  and  silver  plains, 
Along  the  ocean  shores  of  California. 
Yes,  I  love  my  nation  as  my  own  life. 
But  Iqved  Virginia  as  my  own  mother. 
Alas!  the  long  impending  conflict  came. 
Black  slavery  burst  the  nation  in  two. 
As  an  earthquake  splits  a  solid  mountain. 
Heaped  across  the  opening  chasm  deep, 
To  catch  and  save  my  falling  mother  State, 
Black  slavery  drew  that  historic  line. 
And  built  that  long  black  wall  across  the  land; 
It  dug  the  tunnels,  filled  with  blackest  death, 
Which  burst  asunder  our  great  republic. 
And  filled  the  hollow  earth  with  hosts  of  slain, 
In  the  sable  war  for  black  slavery  waged — 
That  sad  sable  war  that  sank  the  Southern 
Cause,  and  hurled  to  Hades,  my  firy  hosts — 
Myriads  of  the  bravest  men  of  earth; 
But  the  day  is  past  and  the  cause  is  lost. 
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Death  has  released  me  from  the  bloody  earth, 

To  join  these  brave  souls  in  the  spirit  land. 

Virginia  still  lives,  the  republic  stands, 

But  black  slavery  went  down  in  the  deep 

Ocean,  made  black  and  gor3^  by  sable  war." 

Then,  in  my  dream.  I  saw  no  sorrowful 

Spirit,  in  all  that  throng  of  immortals, 

While  great  Lee  spoke  nor  when  he  closed  his  speech. 

There  heaved  no  boisterous  yell  of  hatred. 

No  hisses  from  hosts  of  souls  around  him, 

Who  in  the  sable  war  fell  on  the  fields 

W^here  Lee  had  led  his  Confederate  braves. 

In  consciencious  strife  with  his  earnest  foes. 

Lee  himself  seemed  cheerful — no  sighs  or  hate 

Appeared  on  his  immortal  brow  or  face. 

The  glorious  victories  he  had  gained 

Moved  not  his  great  soul  with  pompous  pride. 

That  sad  day  on  which,  at  Appomattox, 

He  surrendered  his  shattered  hosts  and  sword 

To  the  victorious  Grant,  seemed  forgot. 

And  the  thought  that  the  living  Ulisses 

Handed  him  back  the  spotless  sword,  that  day. 

Saying,  '  V^ou  alone,  Great  Lee,  are  wortli^'^ 

To  bear  this  blade  of  historic  renown.' 

The  thought  that  in  the  termy  of  surrender, 

The  conquering  Ulisses  had  written 

No  words  of  hardship,  insult,  or  disgrace; 

The  thought  that  black  slavery  was  plucked  up. 

Root  and  branch,  when  Lee's  hosts  laid  down   their  arms; 

The  thought  that  the  shortest  road  to  lasting 

Peace  was  that  he  traveled,  the  bloody  road 

Of  sable  war;  and  that  Lee's  patriot  deeds, 

No  less  than  the  victor  Grant's,  were  needed 

To  end  black  slavery  on  freedom's  soil; 

The  thought  that  both  the  great  leaders  in  arms 

Were  guided  by  Providence,  to  clear  the  soil 

Of  Columbia  of  the  vile  brambles 

Of  black  slavery,  that  monstrous  destroyer 

Of  peace  and  the  power  of  the  nation. — 

I  think  it  were  thoughts  like  these  I  have  named 

That  made  Great  Lee  look  so  cheerful  and  bold. 

As  I  saw  him,  in  my  dream,  'mid  spirits 

So  renowned,  in  that  immortal  council. 

Brave  soldiers  who  wore  the  gray  and  the  blue, 

The  high  and  the  lowly,  who  lost  their  lives 

In  sable  war,  seemed  to  love  and  honor  Lee; 

And  to  count  their  lost  lives  as  libations 

On  the  altars  of  lasting  liberty. 
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XV. 


Whilst  I,  the  dreamer,  still  watched  and  waited 

For  new  spirits,  new  scenes  in  the  council, 

I  saw  the  beautiful  goddess  step  down 

From  her  granite  throne  where  she  presided; 

And  she  moved  forward  on  the  shining  stage. 

In  her  innocence  and  her  golden  splendor; 

And  I  saw  a  great  soul  rise  up  and  greet  her; 

To  him  she  bowed,  and  talked  for  a  moment, 

And  she  led  the  great  spirit  to  a  seat 

On  the  right  of  her  own  shining  throne. 

Then  I  saw  greatness  and  virtnre  embodied 

In  two  God-like  faces  in  sight  of  all. 

The  goddess  I  knew;  but  who  the  other, 

I  could  not  tell;  it  seemed  to  me  I'd  seen 

A  face  like  his  all  nu'  life  long  on  earth, 

Hanging  on  walls  of  huts  and  mansions. 

In  the  houses  of  the  free  and  the  brave — 

That  face  made  me  think  of  great  Washington. 

Then  the  goddess  speaking,  removed  my  doubts; 

For  rising,  she  said:     "The  hour  has  arrived 

When  the  great  spirit  of  Washington  will  speak. 

As  she  sat  down  that  great  soul  stood  up; 

And  stich  a  scene  I  never  saw  before. 

The  immortal  father  of  his  country. 

With  God-like  wisdom  and  eloquence,  said: 

"Presiding,  liberty-guarding  goddess. 

And  ye  shining  hosts  of  Columbia, 

I  have  sat  silent  in  this  convocation 

Till  this  moment,  hearing  words  of  wisdom 

From  gi-eat  spirits  whom  T  knew  on  the  enrth 

la  the  struggle  of  colonial  da}'*. 

And  othcr.s  who  struggled  in  later  tinic?- 

In  Ijiiilding  the  Republic  we  all  love. 

And  those  who  fought  in  the  great  sahit-  w.jv 

Against  black  slavery  in  modern  days. 

My  body  has  long  rested  at  Motmt  Vernon, 

From  ardent  toils  in  foxmding  this  nation; 

But  my  spirit  has  ever  watched  o'er  it, 

As  a  father  guarding  his  growing  child. 

Whilst  lab'ring  and  battling  in  freedom's  cause, 

Agains';  great  evils  and  sore  oppressions; 

In  uniting  the  colonies  of  old 

To  found  this  Republic  of  sovereign  States; 

In  sage  council  and  legislative  halls 

To  cement  the  Union  in  bonds  of  peace; 

As  chief  ruler  of  the  young  Republic 

At  the  period  of  its  plastic  age; 
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In  all  these  trying  times  I  was  leader, 

Made  such  by  the  patriots  of  those  dr  vs. 

Whenever  a  great  evil  confronted 

The  cause  of  Columbian  lilierty. 

The  great  men  of  my  times  assembled, 

And  their  wisdom  a  sure  remedv  found. 

Cruel  savages  were  driven  away 

From  the  ashes  of  our  burning  houses; 

The  hordes  of  Oreat  Britian  were  defeated, 

And  driven  from  this  Columbian  soil; 

But  there  was  then  a  vile  foe  in  our  homes, 

Insidiously  soothing  us  and  blinding  our  eyes — 

An  enemy  to  liberty  out  right. 

That  destructive  foe  was  black  slavery. 

Its  seeds  were  sown  all  o'er  Virginia, 

And  grew  as  the  deadly  alanthus  trees; 

On  the  fields  of  Montieello  it  grew, 

And  all  round  Mount  Vernon  it  took  deep  root, 

Spreading  Southward,  enveloping  whole  States, 

In  the  black,  deadly  shades  of  sable  war. 

Hreat  Jefferson  and  patriots  further  North, 

.\nd  I,  and  many   others  of  my  times. 

Saw  this  hidden  and  deceitful  monster, 

And  whispering  often,  said  we  feared  it. 

But  patriots  hid  it  in  their  pockets, 

.\nd  would  fight  us  if  we  tried  to  remove  it, 

Thret'ning  to  rend  the  nation  into  pieces 

If  it  interfered  with  their  rights  as  freemen 

To  liold  in  bondage  their  dusky  brothers. 

It  |iroved  tiius  in  great  convention 

Of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 

In  Independence  Mail,  myself  presiding, 

W'lien  patriots  framed  the  Constitution: 

\'ile  black  slavery  then  and  there  began 

r<>  divide  I  he  Republic,  and  marshall 

hs  contending  hosts  for  that  sable  war. 

Which  deluged  fair  Columbia  in  blood. 

In  my  farewell  address  to  the  Nation, 

I  warned  all  to  watch  this  nameless  evil. 

And  to  watch  with  jealously  all  men 

VVho,  for  a  selfish  cause,  would  seek  to  rend 

This  blood-sealed  Union  we  lived  to  found, 

Begging  all  in  every  age  to  come, 

To  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 

And  to  remove  every  entangling  cause 

That  weakened  the  Union  of  the  nation 

In  one  lasting  Republic  of  freedom. 

Now  since  sable  war  has  crushed  black  slavery, 

And  banished  it  forever  frpm  our  soil, 
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I  ask  all  the  noble  sons  of  freedom, 
Who  would  re-build  aright  this  Republic, 
To  hunt  up  the  dusty,  olden  volumes. 
Which  contain  ra3'  farewell  address  of  old. 
And  read  and  follow. — It  guides  the  nation 
To  strong  and  lasting  bonds  of  liberty, 
And  all  the  people  to  precious  peace." 

XVI. 

It  was  in  the  tated  month  of  September, 
The  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one — 
Year  of  bad  omens  to  the  sons  of  earth- 
That  saw  nations  trembling  with  portentous  dread. 
And  crowded  heads  cruelly  laid  in  the  dust , — 
When  the  great  spirits  met  in  the  mountains, 
In  whose  sunny  cove  I  lay  slumbering, 
Sweetly  dreaming,  surely  seeing  and  hearing 
What  I  am  thus  narrating  in  my  dream. 
In  the  great  convocation  of  spirits. 
The  immortal  Washington  had  spoken; 
And  thoughtful  silence  filled  the  chamber. 
Hark!  It  seems  to  me  something  like  to  bells 
I  hear,  sounding  far  down  in  the  valleys, 
Ringing  sadly  o'er  the  hills,  resounding. 
Like  the  funeral  knells  of  the  nation. 
I  lay  list'ning  and  watching  the  spirits, 
Who  all  seemed  to  know  the  awful  meaning 
Of  bells  thus  ringing  and  sadly  mourning, 
All  over  ray  bleeding  Columbia; 
For  Garfield  died  that  day  at  Elberon  ; 
But  I  knew  not  what  the  sad  music  meant. 
As  heard  in  the  realms  of  the  immortals  ; 
But  I  waited  and  watched.     Lo !  suddenly  I  saw 
A  mighty  spirit  ascending  upward, 
From  the  mourning  funeral  vales  below, 
Whence  had  come  the  sighing  sounds  of  the  btlls. 

Right  into  the  council  that  shining  soul 
Flew,  stopping  and  standing  in  majesty 
By  the  throne  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
Who,  risen  in  her  sublimest  beauty. 
Grasped  the  hand  of  the  great  immortal. 
Saying  to  all  as  joyously  she  greets  him: 
"August  spirit  of  the  immortal  Garfield, 
Fresh  from  Elberon's  suffering  scenes, 
Where  lies  thy  lifeless  clay  in  goi-geous  state!" 
Then  I  saw  the  soul  of  great  Lincoln  move, 
And,  Hamilton  by  his  side,  come  forward  ; 
And  they  greeted  Garfield  with  gushing  love — 
As  immortal  martyrs  alone  can  do. 
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Then  through  all  that  great  concourse  of  spirits 
'Rose  shouts  of  welcome  and  salutation 
From  myriads  of  martyrs  immortal, 
Who  had  fallen  on  fields  of  Sable  War. 
Then  facing  the  grand  audience  of  spirits 
The  sweet  Goddess,  waving  her  fair  white  hand, 
Spoke,  in  sad  tones,  as  she  stood  by  her  throne : 
"The  spirit  of  Columbia's  beloved  son. 
Who  rose  from  a  cabin  in  the  wild  woods 
To  the  honors  of  Washington's  White  House; 
Who  has  risen  from  earth's  greatest  power 
And  earth's  saddest  sorrow — to  live  with  gods ; 
The  glorified  soul  of  Garfield  will  speak  !" 

And  fresh  with  immortality  he  said  : 

"Fair  Goddess  of  Liberty,  to  meet  thee 

And  this  vast  throng  of  martyrs  and  heroes 

In  august  assembly,  devising  a 

Remedy  for  bleeding  Columbia, 

Is  enough  to  reward  me  forever 

For  all  my  toils  and  sufferings  on  earth. 

Long  I  labored  as  Freedom's  willing  slave, 

That  black  slavery  on  Columbia's  soil 

Might  forever  cease  to  mock  Liberty. 

I  hated  that  hideous,  vile  monster, 

Which  has  blacken'd  the  sunshine  of  the  South. 

I  joined  its  foes,  to  crush  it  from  the  land 

By  Sable  War — sad  remedy  it  was 

For  even  so  direful  an  enemy 

As  Black  Slavery  !     One  great  evil  slain 

By  a  greater  one,  which  shatters  freedom 

And  robs  Liberty   of  her  precious  jewels — 

Her  bloodless  diamonds  of  Freedom — by  peace. 

Black  Slavery  and  its  yile  Sable  War 

Have  drank  the  blood  of  millions  of  the  brave. 

They  slew  the  noble  Lincoln !    The3'  slew  me ! 

Have  they  murdered  Liberty  last  of  all  ? 

Now,  dear  Goddess,  guardian  of  the  cause 

Of  our  Republic  of  Columbia, 

And  ye  hero  spirits  of  my  country, 

The  cause  of  Liberty  is  well-nigh  lost 

In  a  land  where  loose  communism  controls — 

Presidents  slain  in  the  house  of  their  friends. 

Send  back  to  my  country,  I  beseech  you, 

The  souls  of  Washington  and  Hamilton, 

And  Webster,  and  Clay,  and  Andrew  Jackson, 

To  weld  the  Nation  now  glowing  with  love's 

White  heat  from  the  furnace  of  melting  grief. 

Since  I  failed  and  fell  in  Feeedom's  cause 
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I  despair  of  hope,  unless  ye  gods  t;ive  aid 
To  our  brothers  of  earth,  who  are  blinded 
And  crazed,  and  maddened  b}'  the  Sable  War 
Against  Black  Slaver3',  that  curs'd  our  land." 


When  the  mj'stic  words  of  sainted  Garfield 
Had  ceased  flowing  from  his  immortal  tongue, 
And  silence  made  aw^ful  the  glowing  scene, 
Then  the  beautiful  Goddess,  rising,  spoke: 

"Great  spirits  of  our  Columbian  home: 

This  council  was  convoked  b}-  my  decree, 

To  meet  amid  these  centennial  j'cars 

In  this  mountain  vale — the  new  Ol^'mpus — 

Now  consecrated  to  Liberty's  cause. 

Here  we  shall  meet  an  hundred  years  from  now 

To  celebrate  another  centennial. 

This  is  the  first  spiritual  council 

Ever  held  on  Columbian  mountains 

By  guarding  gods  and  souls  immortal, 

To  aid  struggling  humanity  on  earth. 

They  used  to  meet  on  ancient  Parnassus, 

On  Delphian  heights,  oracular  crowned, 

On  towering  Olympus — sacred  name, 

On  Roman  hills,  Carthagenian  vales, 

On  Albion  plains  and  Scocia's  classic  peaks — 

To  aid  Grecians,  Romans,  Scots  and  Britons. 

Henceforth  wc  will  gather  in  sage  council 

On  Columbian  soil ;  for  our  last  hope 

Of  human  liberty  is  planted  here. 

In  this  great  council  immortal  speakers 
Have  shown  black  slavery  once  blasted 
M3'  long  cherished  model  of  liberty — 
This  Republic — the  world's  brighest  pattern 
Of  self  government — the  people  ruling; 
But  Sable  War  has  cast  out  that  demon 
And  sunk  it  in  the  ocean  of  darkness. 

I  proclaim  the  verdict  of  this  council 

In  an  oracle  which  will  resound 

O'er  Columbia,  and  call  up  her  sons 

To  rise  and  rebuild  their  shatter'd  nation. 

There  is  yet  some  hope  if  wisdom  shall  guide, 
But  there  are  other  insidious  evils ; 
And  black  slavery  was  not  all  the  bondage 
That  binds  the  cause  of  liberty  on  earth. 
White  slavery  is  worse — a  greater  curse. 
Suffer  no  Caucasian  to  be  a  slave. 
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Are  Columbian  women  in  bondage  ? 

Slaves  to  their  lords,  by  custom  bent  to  serve? 

Have  tyrannical  men  made  the  women 

Ornamental  chattel  in  freedom's  land  ? 

Has  women  no  work  in  shaping  and  decking 

The  temple  of  liberty  we  all  love  ? 

Say  not,  'she  is  not  equal  to  the  task,' 

For  then  would  the  great  soul  of  immortal 

Queen  Isabella,  who  sent  Columbus 

To  find  this  home  for  the  oppressed, 

Rise  up  and  confound  woman's  oppressors. 

Columbia,  the  fairest  part  of  earth, 

Was  discovered  to  the  world  by  woman's  faith. 

Then  shall  they  be  made  Columbia's  slaves? 

I  know  the  part  England's  Virgin  Queen  took — 

Immortal,  majestic  Elizabeth — 

In  filling  fleets  to  people  this  land. 

Guided  by  the  hand  of  Walter  Raleigh ; 

And  good  Queen  Bess  her  blessings  shed  on  us, 

When  cavaliers  and  pilgrims  crossed  the  seas 

To  people  the  barren  wastes  of  this  clime. 

Queenly  women  peopled  these  Western  wilds. 

Her  rights  secured,  woman  would  vote — 'no  war, 

No  bondage,  no  debauchery' — every  time. 

Then  why  not  let  her  cast  her  potent  vote? 

And  aid  the  proud  lords  who  blunder  on  in  life, 

Blinded  by  the  gods  of  war  and  Bacchus? 

To  those  who  think  that  woman  cannot  guide 

And  rule,  but  only  drudge  and  serve, 

I'll  point  them  to  a  living  Queen  on  earth, 

Whose  long  and  peaceful  reign  o'er  fiery  men 

Has  wiped  away  the  bloody,  cruel  stains 

Put  on  the  royal  throne  by  brutal  kings ; 

And  the  soil  that  long  was  drenched  with  blood 

From  millions  of  hearts,  bruised  by  cruel  kings. 

Whose  crazy  passions  brought  on  bloody  wars, 

Now  blossoms  with  peace  and  strong  liberty ; 

And  all  hearts  healed  by  her  soft,  loving  hands, 

Shout,  'Long  live  and  reign  Queen  Victoria!' 

I  might  point  them  to  Hannah  Moore,  a  queen 

Without  a  crown,  whose  sceptre— a  pious  pen — 

Swayed  royally  the  stubborn  minds  of  men  ; 

And  to  Harriett  Beecher  Stone,  so  long 

Hated  by  half  the  Republic — the  more  loved 

By  the  rest — who,  dipping  her  pen  in  poison, 

Pierced  it  to  the  heart  of  black  slavery ; 

And  the  monster,  seeming  to  grow  stronger, 

Fell  dead  in  a  day  from  the  poisoned  pen 

Of  that  woman,  who  has  a  mind  of  steel. 
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Now,  great  spirits,  our  deliberations  end — 

Let  this  convocation  now  be  adjourn'd. 

An  hundred  years  hence  we'll  meet  here  again 

To  note  what  progress  another  century 

Has  made  in  fostering  Liberty's  cause 

In  the  Republic  of  Columbia. 

Let  us  watch  and  wait.    Farewell,  great  spirits." 

Now,  in  a  moment,  I  saw  in  my  dream 

The  shining  immortals  rise  in  the  air 

And  soar  away  over  the  mountain  tops — 

And  all  were  gone  save  the  lovely  Goddess. 

And  waving  her  golden  wings,  hovering 

Near  and  lingering,  poised  in  mid-air, 

She  said :  "Wake  now,  sleeper,  go  write  thy  dream 

And  give  it  to  thy  brethren  in  the  flesh  ; 

For  it  contains  the  words  and  oracles 

Of  departed  souls  of  immortal  dead." 

Then  I  waked  and  went  down  from  the  motintain 
To  work  and  worry  with  life's  long  mission, 
Wondering,  w^hen  I  sleep  and  wake  again, 
If  I  won't  be  allowed  to  remain  up 
Above  the  clouds  in  the  bright  spirit  land. 

THE  END. 
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A    LECTURE    DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE 
ASHEVILLE  LYCEUM,  ON  THURS- 
DAY   NIGHT,    JANUARY 
15,    1891. 


By  Mary  T.  Fitch,  M.  D. 


Mr.  President  :  The  night  I 
first  visited  the  Lyceum  the  dis- 
cussion was  on  Monopolies,  led  in 
an  able  speech  by  Major  W.  H. 
Malone.  1  then  suggested  the 
ballot  for  women  to  equalize  and 
adjust  the  difficult  problems  in 
political  and  social  life.  Brother 
Hatch  replied  that  if  women 
would  raise  better  boys  we  would 
secure  better  men. 

To-night  I  purpose  to  show  only 
a  shadow  of  what  we  have  to 
make  boys  out  of. 

I  also  comprehend  that  I  am 
stepping  upon  forbidden   ground 


in  discussing  this  subject,  inas-^ 
much  as  I  am  one  of  the  subject 
class — woman — who  for  the  past 
nearly  6,000  years  dare  not  go 
beyond  a  certain  limit  or  re- 
straint put  upon  her  by  pointed, 
assuming  man. 

One  of  our  sweetest  poets  has 
sung  the  sentiment:  ''What  but 
God-inspiring  God  !  whose  bound- 
less spirit  and  unremitting  ener- 
gy pervades,  creates,  adjusts,  sus- 
tains and  agitates  the  whole." — 
Thompson'' s  Seasons. 

That  is  not  man  l' 

The  primative  generation  of  the 
universe  is  the  creation  of  inor- 
ganic and  organized  living  matter. 
That  which  we  term  generation  is 
but  an  eternal  emenation  from 
this  source,  a  continuation  of  the 
arrangement  of  each  organized 
specie,  a  perpetuity  of  vital 
power. 

There  is  no  true  generation-  at 
present,  but  the  continuation  of 
that  which  has  been  prescribed 
for  ages — simply  a  succession — 
and  always  a  modification  in  the 
same  order  of  matter. 

Each  individual  reproduces  as 
he  has  been  produced  himself. 
Life  is  animated  protoplasm — 
protoplasm  is  the  minute  mole- 
cular form  of  all  organized  mat- 
ter. 
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Whether  animal  or  vegitable, 
in  this  molecniar  minutia,  there 
is  no  dilference  in  the  protoplasm 
that  will  make  a  man  or  make  a 
plant.  Life  gives  to  organized 
bodies  a  tendency  to  regenerate, 
as  gravitation  gives  to  bodies  a 
tendency  to  approach  the  center 
of  the  earth.  Organized  beings 
have  not  an  isolated  or  indepen- 
dent existance  ;  they  are  always 
under  the  hand  of  nature, 
which  so  transforms  them  that 
generation  and  nutrition  are  only 
the  transition  of  one  state  of  life 
to  another.  All  organized  matter 
is  subject  to  this  law. 

A  dead  body  is  not  entirely  de- 
prived of  life,  as  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  and  nourishing  the  life 
of  animate  beings,  of  which  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals  and  plants 
are  examples. 

This  power  of  life  is  not  con- 
fined to  individuals,  but  to  spe- 
cies and  organized  matter  in  gen- 
eral, which  enters  as  the  integral 
parts  into  the  whole  general  vi- 
tality. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  every 
animal  and  plant  has  derived  its 
vitality  from  its  parents,  and  they 
from  their  ancestors,  retrogading 
in  succession  to  the  creation  of 
organized  matter  by  the  Supreme 
beins:.  The  more  powerful  the 
generative  power,  the  more  ener- 
getic life,  (stick  a  pin  here),  and 
the  more  life  is  communicated  by 
generation  the  more  it  is  abridg- 
ed. It  is  for  this  reason  that  am- 
orous excesses  impair  it  and  ac- 
celerate its  annihilation.  The 
function  of  reproduction  is,  there- 


fore, peculiar  to  organized  beings, 
animal  and  vegitable,  which  die 
but  to  live  under  other  forms. 

The  brilliant  flower  is  enriched 
with  nutrition  from  the  dead 
matter  beneath  the  roots  from 
which  it  grows.  The  age  of  life, 
in  which  veneration  can  be  ac- 
complished, is  from  puberty  to 
senescence  ;  and  this  is  the  most 
energetic  period.  This  faculty  is 
possessed  by  all  animals,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

It  is  in  the  vigor  of  life  that 
individuals  produce  the  most  ro- 
bust offspring,  but  there  are  some 
few  exceptions,  hence  it  behooves 
all  life  to  keep  vigorous. 

The  love  of  offspring  is  im- 
planted in  every  living  thing,  and 
has  been  characterized  the  gener- 
ative venus  by  the  ancients. 

Generation  is  the  same  to  all ; 
it  conquors  all.  Nature  has  given 
pleasure  to  all  kinds  of  life  for 
their  individual  propagation. 
This  propagating  condition  should 
be  carefully  attended  for  the  best 
results. 

"Behold  I"  says  the  eloquent 
Virey,  "What  pomp  I  what  joys  ! 
what  glory !  and-  what  magnifi- 
cence !  are  prepared  by  nsiture  for 
the  marriage  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals !  How  the  lion  and  the  bull 
pride  themselves  on  their  strength. 
The  antilope  on  its  figure.  The 
peacock  and  swan  on  their  plu- 
mage. The  fish  on  its  silvery  coat 
and  the  splendors  of  the  gold  and 
brilliancy  of  its  body  !  How  the 
butterfly  expands  its  diamond 
wings.  How  the  flower  disnlay 
their  charms  to  the  rays  of  aurora^ 


enjoys  in  silence  and  drink  the 
pearly  drops  of  dew  I  All  is  the 
radiance  of  beauty  in  nature. 
The  earth  covered  with  verdure, 
resounds  with  accents  of  joy  and 
sighs  of  pleasure  ;  all  exhale  love, 
all  search  for  it.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  common  festival  of  beings. 

But  in  a  short  time  the  flower 
fades  away  and  languishes  on  its 
stem.  The  butterfly  declines  and 
dies.  The  lion  and  the  bull,  as  if 
fatigued  by  long  contested  fights, 
search  peace  and  retreat. 

Man  himself,  overcome  with 
languor,  retires  in  silence,  full  of 
recollections  and  sadness,  seeing 
the  approach  of  death,  which 
presses  its  iron  hand  on  all  that 
breath." 

The  human  family  too  often 
abuse  the  generative  function ; 
they  consume  their  vitality,  ex- 
haust themselves,  and  often  in- 
duce preiLature  old  age  or  death. 

"Man  liveth  only  in  himself, 
but  the  Lord  liverh  in  all  things." 

According  to  Moses,  God  made 
all  things,  inorganic  and  organic, 
each  organized  specie  to  propa- 
gate itself.  Then  He  made  man 
and  put  him  in  the  garden  of  eden 
to  dress  it  and  keep  it ;  and  the 
Lord  God  commanded  the  man, 
saying,  of  every  tree  of  the  gar- 
den mayst  thou  freely  eat,  but 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat 
of  it,  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

That  command  given,  it  seems 
God's  work  was  yet  incomplete, 
as  man  alone  could  not  propagate 
his  species,   kence,   the   recorded 


fact,  or  myth,  as  it  may  be,  of 
manufacturing  Eve  from  Adam's 
rih. 

One  writer  says :  "Revelation 
alone  places  woman  in  her  proper 
sphere.  She  was  made  out  of 
man,  which  should  lead  men  to 
consider  their  wives  a  part  of 
themselves,  and  to  love  them  as 
their  own  flesh.  She  was  not 
taken  from  the  head  to  rule, 
neither  was  she  taken  from  the 
feet  to  be  trodden  upon,  but  from 
somewhere  near  the  heart,  where 
she  should  always  remain." 

We  say  that  woman's  sphere  is 
everywhere  on  earth,  in  any  cho- 
sen capacity 

God  did  not  command  Eve  not 
to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit ;  He 
simply  put  her  into  the  garden  as 
a  companion  for  Adam,  to  wan- 
der about  at  her  pleasure.  See- 
ing this  tempting  fruit  she  pluck- 
ed it  and  eat  thereof.  She  also, 
and  naturally  enough,  took  some 
to  her  companion,  "and  he  did  eat 
thereof."  Adam  was  at  fault  en- 
tirely ;  but  he  was  a  weakling, 
poor  man  ;  and,  as  man  of  to-day, 
saddled  the  blame  for  his  iniqui- 
ties upon  woman.  The  truth  is, 
man  is  the  inventor  and  conduct- 
or of  all  depravity,  willing  enough 
to  take  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
sin,  but  backward  about  taking 
the  blame  and  shame  of  it,  and 
so  much  is  sin  against  his  own 
interests  that  the  greatest  sinner 
is  always  the  greatest  fool. 

Again,  God  said  "he  has  broken 
my  commandment,  let  neither 
him  nor  his  posterity  from  hence- 
forward expect   to   regain  it   by 


any  obedience  of  theirs."  So  Ad- 
am was  not  only  told  to  go  oiu  of 
Eden,  but  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  garden,  and  poor  Eve,  dis- 
tressed and  penitent,  was  ready 
to  follow  him  wherever  he  might 
be  sent,  and  to  partake  in  the 
evils  she  believed  that  she  had 
brought  upon  him.  Even  to-day 
you  will  find  millions  of  poor  de- 
luded, innocent,  uneducated  or 
inexperienced  women  following 
man  from  an  inherent  sense  of 
honor  and  dependence.  Yes,  and 
they  will  for  generations  to  come, 
because  these  same  mothers,  in 
their  stupidity,  will  unwittingly 
transmit  the  same  spirit  of  help- 
less Christian  innocence  to  their 
children. 

If  they  could  know  what  medi- 
cal men  and  medical  women 
know,  and  what  many  of  you 
know,  no  old  Mosaic  law  from 
heaven  or  earth  would  bind  the 
wise  ones  to  still  contaminate 
posterity  by  propegating  with  de- 
praved, licentious  imbeciles.  To- 
bacco stained,  whiskey  pickled, 
belligerant  idiots ;  contaminated 
from  birth  indirectly,  and  directly 
from  the  lowest  habits  of  polution. 
Such  are  the  fathers  of  millions 
of  children  to-day. 

This  question  of  heredity  is  not 
a  question  at  all,  but  a  scientific 
fact. 

I  will  let  the  dead  rest,  "and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  their 
souls." 

Now,  we  find  that  man  was 
made  at  once  a  coward  and  an  in- 
herent rascal  from  the  beginning 
of  all  things. 


His  moral  freedom  and  sin  are 
his  chief  distinguishing  points 
over  other  animals.  The  day 
Adam  sinned  he  also  died.  The 
sentence  of  de^th  was  passed, 
and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  con- 
demned man  is  a  dea"*  man. 

Adam  signifies  death — Eve  sig- 
nifies life.  How  awful  to  think, 
only  a  few  days  in  paradise.  That 
has  this  meaning,  that  the  average 
man  cannot  keep  a  covenant  more 
than  a  week  at  most.  Time  passes 
on  in  regret  and  sorrow  until  man 
— animal  like — produces  his  seed 
or  kind. 

Eve  was  not  more  deceived  in 
the  forbidden  fruit  than  she  was 
in  her  first  born  son,  whom  she 
called  Cain^  which  means  an  ac- 
quisition ;  because,  said  she,  I 
have  gotten  a  man,  that  is,  a  man 
child  from  the  Lord. 

She  unquestionably  concluded 
that  this  was  the  promised  seed 
who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  and  under  this  idea  he  was 
probably  brought  up  without  cor- 
rection or  control ;  and  in  this 
circumstance,  connecting  it  with 
his  depraved  nature,  inherent 
from  his  father,  seems  to  have 
been  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
awful  character — perverse,  obsti- 
nate, passionate,  cruel,  impious 
and  profane. 

Alas  I  to  this  day,  how  often 
parents  are  deceived  in  their 
children?  Mistaking  their  vices 
for  virtues,  and  throwing  the  reins 
upon  their  passions,  whereby  in- 
stead of  blessings,  they  become 
curses,  both  to  their  families  and 
to  the  world. 


After  Cain  murdered  his  broth- 
er, the  Lord  said,  and  now  thou 
art  cursed  from  the  earth.  And 
in  Cain's  posterity  we  have  the 
fullest  account  of  his  son  Lemach, 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  gen- 
eration, who  was  first  to  take  two 
wives,  and  therefore,  the  first  to 
violate  the  law  of  marriage. 
With  such  a  record  to  start  from, 
it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  when 
nations  increase  in  population, 
wealth  and  luxury,  they  should 
also  increase  in  licentiousness  and 
crime. 

From  the  first  murderer,  wlio 
so  early  stirred  up  in  fallen  man 
the  vile  lusts  of  ambition,  covet- 
ousness,  revenge  and  cruelty  and 
armed  brethren  against  each  oth- 
er, is  horrid  war,  which  hath  in 
all  ages  filled  the  earth  with 
slaughter  and  devastation,  which 
it  might  previously  have  been 
supposed,  could  gratify  none  but 
himself.  But  the  very  existance 
of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  al- 
ways being  ready  for  it,  and  some- 
times waging  it,  too  plainly  prove 
a  continuation  of  man's  normal 
depravity. 

Marriage  was  sanctioned  by  the 
divine  spirit  in  the  time  of  man's 
primitive  state,  as  the  means  of 
securing  happiness.  It  is  a  natur- 
al, religious,  civil  and  legal  con- 
tract, wisely  accepted  for  the  pro- 
creation and  conservation  of  the 
species  intact.  Man  was  born  for 
society.  His  condition,  faculties 
and  propensities  require  that  he 
should  associate  with  other  men. 
When  he  arrives  at  the  adult  age 
he  possesses  the  power   of  gener' 


ation,  and  is  bound  to  protect, 
support  and  cherish  the  individ- 
ual who  co-operates  with  him  in 
perpetuating  his  specie,  and 
hence  originates  society. 

Society  is  divided  into  three 
classes — domestic,  civil  and  con- 
jugal— the  former  binds  families 
together ;  civil  society  makes 
laws  which  are  a  perpetual  com- 
pact between  man  and  woman  to 
live  together  in  mutual  love  and 
friendship,  for  the  production  and 
education  of  children,  and  to  aid 
each  other  by  mutual  succour  for 
the  course  of  life. 

And  of  all  temporal  evils  an 
unhappy  marriage  is  the  greatest. 
It  is  the  source  of  misery  and 
vice,  of  bad  children  and  bad 
citizens,  and  a  violation  of  every 
duty. 

When  a  husband  and  wife  are 
virtuous,  prudent  and  well  in- 
formed, they  are  a  comfort,  sup- 
port and  a  treasure  to  each  other. 

To  select  good  wives  and  hus- 
bands requires  mature  experience. 
A  man  may  miss  it  once  in  a  hun- 
dred, but  one  thousand  times 
more  chances  are  against  a  wo- 
man, because  men  are  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  and  in- 
finately  more  depraved  than  wo- 
men. And  even  were  there  just 
a  reverse  of  this  order  of  things, 
man  is  the  one  at  fault,  for  were 
he  pure  there  could  be  no  immor- 
ality. 

If  God  designed  men  to  rule  or 
reign  superior  over  all  things, 
why  will  he  not  do  so  with  honor 
to  God,  to  himself  and  to  his  fel- 
low men? 


Here  my  microscope  fails  me  ; 
the  defining  power  is  weak,  and 
I  must  fall  back  on  the  word  of 
God,  which  shows  that  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  man  is,  first, 
weakness,  then  sin. 

I  trj'-  to  think  backward  the 
length  of  our  records  of  time, 
nearly  6,000  years  of  sin  and  suf- 
fering, to  humanity  alone.  Again 
my  microscope  falls  into  insigni- 
ficance ;  such  as  can  only  be 
equaled  by  trying  to  count  the 
fleeting  rays  of  sunshine,  or  to 
count  the  molecules  of  the  ocean. 

In  my  most  far-reaching  men- 
tal condition  there  comes  no 
record — no  sound — nothing  but  a 
whispering  echo  of  indefinite, 
eternal  sadness.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  human  nature  is  the 
strong  to  oppress  the  week. 

This  tendency,  however  miti- 
gated, has  not  been  overcome  by 
the  precept  or  the  restraint  of  re- 
ligion ;  accordingly,  we  find  until 
a  quite  recent  period  that  large 
masses  of  mankind  have  been 
held  in  slavery  or  vassalage,  and 
from  youth  to  age  have  been 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

The  head  to  conceive  is  apt  to 
conceive  for  its  own  benefit ;  and 
man's  cupidity  is  apt  to  gratify 
itself  at  the  expense  of  those 
whose  powers  of  brain,  or  whose 
hands  are  less  cunning  than  his 
own.  Some  are  endowed  with 
forethought,  with  sagacity,  with  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  with 
what  has  been  happily  described, 
as  the  value-perceiving  faculty ; 
and  thev  are  entitled  to  all   thev 


can  gain  by  the  use  of  these  gifts^ 
providing  they  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  and  oppress  those  who  do 
not  possess  them. 

It  is  the  duty  of  society,  in  its 
organized  capacity,  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  rapacitj''  of  the 
strong,  and  it  is  particularly  its 
duty  not  to  employ  the  powers 
with  which  it  is  invested,  so  as  to 
endue  the  strong  with  additional 
strength  over  the  weak,  and  by 
means  of  franchises  and  privileg- 
es enable  them  to  impose  burdens 
upon  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  By  a  perversion  of  just 
powers  in  man-made  government^ 
health  and  wealth,  which  should 
flow  through  all  the  channels  of 
industry,  have  been  confined 
within  particular  banks,  and 
what  belongs  to  the  whole  com- 
munity has  been  monopolized  by 
a  part,  holding  the  balance  in 
slavery  and  dependance.  Work 
of  some  kind  is  the  only  savor  of 
life  unto  life.  Every  one's  task 
is  his  or  her  life  preserver. 

The  conviction  that  our  work  is 
dear  to  God  and  cannot  be  spared,, 
defends  us  and  helps  to  lighten 
the  soul  purifying  burden. 

Men  should  seek  to  build  up. 
not  to  tear  down  the  temple  of 
humanity.  Those  who  would  in 
their  blind  rage  seek  to  destroy, 
may  perish  among  the  ruins. 

Now,  we  have  found  that  man, 
born  in  sin,  and  condemned  to 
die  in  sin,  (unless  he  is  redeemed 
through  Christ),  multiplies  his 
depravity,  destroying  his  seed. 

One  organic  law  is  that  the  germ 
of  the  infant  being  must  be  com- 


plete  in  all  its  parts,  and  perfect- 
ly sound  in  its  condition,  as  an 
indispensible  requisite  to  its  vig- 
orous development  and  full  en- 
joyment of  its  existance.  If  the 
corn  that  is  sown  is  weak,  wasted 
and  damaged,  the  plants  that 
spring  from  it  will  be  feeble  and 
liable  to  speedy  decay.  The  same 
law  holds  in  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
and  I  would  ask,  has  it  hitherto 
been  observed  by  man? 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  it  has 
not.  Indeed,  its  e.cistence  has 
been  altogether  unknown,  or  in  a 
very  high  degree,  disregarded  by 
human  beings 

The  feeble,  the  sickley,  the  ex- 
hausted with  age,  and  the  incom- 
pletely developed,  through  ex- 
treme youth,  marry,  and  without 
the  least  compunctions  regarding 
the  organization  which  they  shall 
transmit  to  their  offspring,  send 
into  the  world  miserable  beings, 
the  very  rudiments  of  whose  ex- 
istance are  tainted  with  disease. 
The  punishment  of  this  offence 
is  debility  and  pain  transmitted 
to  the  children,  and  retiecfed 
back  in  anxiety  and  sorrow  on 
the  parents  for  not  regarding  or- 
ganic laws.  Children  partake 
strongest  resemblence  from  the 
stronger  side — if  that  be  good  it 
is  well. 

Science  tells  us  the  human  sys- 
tem can  take  and  digest  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  in  24  hours 
without  any  visible  traces  or  evil 
effects  resulting.  This  is  consum- 
ed as  a  food  property,  no  doubt. 
All  above  that  amount  inflames 
the  tissues,  destroying  the    blood 


corpuscles,  and  thus  lowering 
health  and  vitality,  while  other 
conditions  which  nearly  always 
go  hand  in  hand  with  whiskey, 
enervate  and  destroy  the  walls 
of  the  arteries  ;  hence  heart  rup- 
ture and  appolexy.  The  former 
bursts  its  weakened  walls,  letting 
the  blood  flow  into  the  thorax, 
causing  suffocation  through  reflex 
action  on  the  lungs ;  the  latter,  a 
hardened  artery,  that  becomes 
brittle  and  unyielding  to  the  blood 
pressure,  bursts,  letting  the  blood 
flow  into  the  brain,  causing  un- 
consiousness  and  almost  instant 
death.  There  may  be  some  good 
men  who  die  of  apolexy,  and  it 
is  possible  that  a  simple  plethoric 
habit  will  sometimes  bring  this 
about;  but  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent it  looks  better  not  to  die  of 
apolexy. 

The  average  man  in  cities  con- 
trive every  conceivable  plan  to 
destroy  themselves,  root  and 
branch.  I  need  not  tel  you  all 
about  this.  You  know.  I  know 
and  the  world  knows  also — its 
just  wild  oats  and  a  man's  privi- 
lege. No  matter  for  the  results, 
I  am  a  man,  he  thinks.  Next 
comes  the  country  brother  who 
comes  to  town  to  trade — pickled 
with  iol)acco  and  ignorance.  The 
juice  of  one  actually  dripping 
from  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
while  the  general  make  up  and 
movements  of  the  machine  shows 
only  too  plainly  the  little  sense 
there  is  left  ni  him — just  enough 
to  get  here,  angle  about  and 
sell  his  little  commodities.  These 
sales  made,   he   has  "huvn"   how 


men  do  in  town,  so  he,  too,  strikes  ble  classes — so  low  they  will  grow 
out  for  the  dives.  Here  he  wastes  without  sunshine,  and  which  at 
his  monej',  contaminates  his  proper  seasons,  nature  dissolv- 
health  and  mor«Is,  filled  to  ing  a  little  cellular  tissue  wall 
overflowing  with  forty-rod  whis-  between  two  protoplasmic  geems, 
key,  already  poisoned  from  his  the  wall  gone,  the  fluid  contents 
birth  with  nicotine  and  orher  evil  meet  in  their  purity  and  propo- 
tendencies,  his  brain  now  nearly  gate  their  specie,  while  human 
paraJized,  he  sets  out  for  home  degeneration,  with  all  its  evil  ten- 
witli  really  a  heavier  load  to  carry  dencies,  is  allowed  or  rather  com- 
than  John  B\v  van  ever  dreamed  pelled,  to  go  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
of.  Some  way  he  fails  to  get  Ignorant  women  submit  to  these 
started,  and  some  friend  who  things  partly  because  man  de- 
came  in  a  little  later  in  the  day,  mands  it  and  partly  because  the 
and  IS  still  able  to  go  abont.  puts  old  laws  command  it. 
him  into  hi-  wagon  and  >;rarts  Poor  fools  !  Yer  in  slavery, 
him  homewa.rd.  Of  course,  his  subject  to  their  villanous  masters. 
team  have  not  engaged  in  any  Neglected,  starved,  brutalized, 
fanny  games;  tht-y  go  straight  trodden  upon  and  kept  in  the 
home  to  assume  their  proper  bacd  ground,  because  she  i'*  still 
sphere,  while  this  tilthy,  drunken,  held  a  slave  to  man  in  all  con- 
nicotine-poisoned,  health-contam-  ditions. 

inated,  loathsome  piece  of  ma-  But  a  better  class  of  women, 
chinery,  called  man,  goes  home  with  broader  views  are  rising  in 
in  this  awful  condition  to  prope-  rebellion  against  such  an  immor- 
gate  his  species  with  a  woman  al,  unjust  state  of  affairs, 
even  lower  in  mental  status  than  The  world  already  feels  wo- 
he  is,  or  surely  she  would  not  be  man's  supreme  power,  and  man 
steadfast.  Innocence  is  one  thing  trembles  for  his  unatural  and  un- 
and  ignorance  is  another ;  but  just  monarchy.  In  the  old  world 
this  state  of  affairs  is  one  of  sub-  liberty  was  lying  chained  in  the 
lime  villainy,  and  in  my  opinion  inquisition,  her  white  bosom 
such  animals  should  be  herded  stained  with  blood.  Progress  was 
like  cattle  until  they  could  be  impossible.  Some  one  not  con- 
taught  better,  or  like  the  surplu-  nected  with  the  church  had  to 
ous  city  dogs — dispatched,  and  attact  the  monster  that  was  eat- 
their  bones  gi'ound  for  fertilizing  ing  out  the  heart  of  the  world, 
purposes.  Some  one  had  to  sacrifice  him- 
These  very  inf^^rior  people  are  self  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
begat  under  similar  conditions,  people  were  in  abject  slavery, 
many  times  inbred  for  several  their  manhood  taken  from  them 
generations,  and  they  know  less  by  pomp,  pagentry  and  power; 
concerning  life  and  its  require-  Catholicism,  wrapped  m  robes  red 
jnents  than  do  the  lowest   vegita-  with  innocent  blood   of  millions 


■holding    in    her    frantic     clutch  and  purity   of  spirit,   strike   the 

'Crowiis  and  scepters,  honors    and  deadly  blow  for  all  time  to  come 

gold,  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  upon      the     demoralizing      soul 

trampling  beneath   her  feet   the  and  body  destroying  liquor  traffic, 

liberty  of  nations   in    the   proud  and  also  upon  the  cultivation  and 

moment  of  almost  universal    do-  sale    of  tobacco,    and    all    other 

minion,  felt  within  her   heartless  blighting  evils  invented  and    tol- 

breast  the  deadly  dagger  of  Vol-  erated    by  man.     That   done   we 

taire.  From  that  blow  that  church  have   only   to ''cross"  with   other 

can  never  recover.  nations  for  a  few  generations  to 

Rosseau  declared  that    all    the  enable    every  woman — a  mother 

evils  which  attiict  humanity  arise  — to  raise  better  boys, 

from    vicious,  artificial  arran<:i;e-  --»— 


ments  in  the  family,  the   cliurch    ^  'FaJiy-iSo  'H'.-i,,  Thc-»..s'ii  the 

^3oitii«seiii!«,     l>iii*lii£     tlie 


4,'iiii*iNliiiii!>>  Holitia  >'!>>. 


and    the   State.     Accordingly,  he 
would  do  away  with  tiiese  tilings, 

and  have  man  return  to  a  state  of  jjy  ^jj^g  e.  mcmin]s\ 

nature,  that  is  to  a  state   of  sim-  

plicity.  Behind  a  peerless  span  of 
Savages,  he  declared,  were  hap-  horses,  stepping  proudly  and  im- 
pier  than  civilized  man.  But  we  patiently,  as  they  tossed  their 
•cannot  quite  agree  with  him.  flowing  manes  in  evident  defiance 
What  we  need  is,  first,  more  vir-  of  cold,  and  contempt  of  weari- 
tue  in  man  :  second,  woman's  ness,  we  drove  out  of  Henderson- 
rights — not  only  woman's  rights  ville,  at  8  a.  m.  The  glittering, 
of  suffrage,  but  the  rights  of  the  silvery  frost  sparkled  over  tree- 
race  which  are  bound  up  in  the  top  and  spire,  gleamed  in  chaste 
mother  right.  beauty  on  hillside  and  thicket, 
Woman  has  an  equal  and  full  and  mantled  with  radiance  the 
right  to  all  chances  for  education  winding  roadway  and  sleeping 
and  developement,  and  any  posi-  meadow,  as  the  sun's  first  beams 
tion  she  can  fit  herself  for.  slyly  peeped,  and  then  more  bold- 
Oman,  come  out  of  this  narrow  ly  and  ardently  gazed  on  the 
circle  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  awakening  world.  Over  a  fine 
combined  with  2infathomable  self-  road,  we  quickly  made  the  7 
/6'/w/f^S'«,  and  woik  for  the  good  of  miles  which  brought  us  to  the 
the  race.  Broaden  the  responsi-  English  Settlement,  lying  in  the 
bilities,  and  your  souls,  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  French 
you  broaden  the  power  of  Broad.  The  fine  farms  extended 
either  sex ;  and  rest  assured  continuously  for  several  miles  on 
that  when  the  ballot  in  the  either  side  of  the  picturesque 
hands  of  woman  can  be  brought  river,  where  a  mill  at  the  foot  of 
to  bear  upon  men's  iniquities,  she  a  beautiful  shoal,  down  which  the 
will,  with  her   inherent   sagacity  water  pours  over  a  broad,  smooth 
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bed  of  solid  granite,  was  recent- 
ly sold  to  a  company  for  $14,000. 
Numerous  country  homes,  with 
an  occasional  old  county  home- 
stead, the  quaint  Episcopal 
church,  the  "store,"  postoffice, 
etc.,  form  the  leading  features  of 
Bowman's  Bluff.  Here,  some  of 
the  traditions  of  life  in  the  ""ould 
country"  are  kept  alive  by  fox 
hunts,  evening  dinners,  and  "Lang 
syne"  convivialities  around  the 
steaming,  fragrant  "punch  bowl." 
So  on,  through  thickly  settled 
farm  and  field,  we  come  to  Bre- 
vard. Here  we  regail  ourselves 
with  an  ideal  country  dinner,  at 
the  McMinn  Inn,  served  with  the 
delightful  hospitality  peculiar  to 
that  pleasant  mountain  village. 
While  our  horses  refreshed  them- 
selves, we  had  time  to  note  with 
surprise  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  Brevard.  We  were 
charmed  with  the  many  neat  and 
attractive,  and  several  handsome 
homes,  the  beautiful  Episcopal 
and  large  Presbyterian  churches, 
some  new  storehouses  and  var- 
ious other  additions,  since  our 
last  visit  here,  five  years  ago. 
The  discouraging  outlook,  con- 
cerning the  long  hoped  for  rail- 
road, for  which  the  county  sub- 
scribed .$50,000,  was  the  not  very 
cheerful  topic  of  some  of  the 
representative  county  men  ;  and, 
indeed,  to  see  that  county  so  rich 
in  natural  resources,  so  prolific  in 
home  productions,  a  section  re- 
markable for  fertility,  healthful- 
uess  and  surpassingly  grand 
scenery,  was  all  that  even  a 
stranger  needed  to  know,  to  fully 


endorse  the  generally  expressed 
condemnation,  of  a  policy  that 
withholds  such  an  inestimable 
advantage,  as  rapid  transit  and 
transportation  facilities  could  af- 
ford, to  the  otherwise  fast  locked 
and  almcstinaccessable  wealth  of 
Transylvania  county.  14  miles 
further,  over  the  steep  and  rugged 
roads  of  Gloucester  Mountain, 
whose  summit  clears  3,650  ft.,, 
brings  us  at  nightfall  to  our  desti- 
nation. A  hearty  supper  at 
Robinson's,  who  furnishes  meals 
to  our  friends  on  the  European 
plan,  thereby  securing  to  them  all 
the  comfort  and  luxury  of  "house- 
keeping," without  any  of  the  tire- 
some detail  and  dull  routine  in- 
seperable  from  cooking  and  serv- 
ing, "«ets  us  up" ;  and  quite  our- 
selves again,  we  gather  round  our 
genial  and  entertaining  host's 
"ain  fireside."  "The  golden  hours 
fly  by  apace,"  and  9  o'clock  an- 
nounced with  thoughtful  consid- 
eration, by  our  charming  hostessr 
comes  all  too  soon  to  the  travelers 
beguiled  into  unconsciousness  of 
weariness.  "Good  nights" are  ex- 
changed, the  firelight  flickers,  the 
shadows  deepen  over  dreamland 
in  "Balsam  Grove,"  3,550  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Morning  and  sunrise  in 
the  heart  of  the  m'^untains,  with 
not  even  a  bird's  song  to  break 
the  great  throbbing  stillness.  As 
we  look  abroad  over  this  new 
world,  our  blood  tingles  with  re-^ 
newed  vigor  as  we  breathe  the  in- 
vigorating, fresh,  frosty  air;  audi 
we,  who  have  lived  always  in  the 
mountains,  are  overwhelmed  with 
the  immensity  of  these  towering 
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summits,  the  old,  and  yet,  ever 
new,  sublimity  of  nature.  After 
breakfast,  the  gentlemen  equip 
themselves  for  the  hunt,  inviting 
us  to  join  them  later  on,  which 
we  do  on  horseback.  Ah  I  the 
exhilerating,  strengthenins  glow 
won  from  those  horseback  hunts 
and  rambles.  Up  the  winding 
mountain  road,  we  wind  our  way, 
following  the  curves  of  the  French 
Broad,  gigantic,  even  in  its  in- 
fancy, throbbing  and  roaring  in 
incipient  strength,  dashing  over 
huge  bowlders,  worn  to  glassy 
smoothness  by  the  touch  of  the 
ever  restless,  rolling  river,  down 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  solid  rock, 
forming  a  continuous  succession 
of  broad,  sloping  steps,  the  water 
glides  and  tumbles  and  foams  and 
daslies,  gurgling  in  laughter, 
shrieking  in  fury,  moaning  in 
lonliness,  till  suddenly  leaping 
over  ;i  wide  ledge,  it  gathers  it- 
self in  one  deafening  roar  in  the 
deep,  rocky  pool  below,  scatter- 
ing the  spray  into  phantom 
clouds,  as  it  flows  on  to  ever 
chanicing  phases  of  beauty  and 
granduer. 

We  climb,  and  stumble,  and 
creep  over  rocks  and  trees,  and 
through  dense  thickets,  till  we 
reach  the  charming  beach  below 
the  falls ;  for  more  like  a  wild 
bit  of  beach  than  anything  else, 
it  is,  with  the  rocks  thick  strewn 
in  the  sand,  instead  of  shells. 
The  rocks  are  worn  into  all  shapes 
and  sizes  from  centuries  of  fric- 
tion with  the  water,  pollished  by 
time  to  marble  smoothness  and  of 
exquisite    tints     and     colorings, 


painted  by  decades  of  sunshine 
and  shadow.  We  came  away  like 
a  boy,  "with  our  pocket  full  of 
rocks,"  of  course. 

Look  up  !  "Bird  Rock"  looms 
and  towers  above  us  in  appalling 
proximity,  but  beautiful,  grand, 
picturesque,  beyond  description ; 
an  unbroken  wall  rising  from  the 
water  two  or  three  hundred  feet, 
in  almost  exac  perpendicular,  an 
abrupt  precipice  on  the  mountain 
side  and  imbeded  in  it  for  acres 
and  acres  unnumbered,  crowned 
with  towering  pines  and  cluster- 
ing shrubs,  it  seems  to  touch  the 
deep  blue  sky,  shutting  us  in  for- 
ever. Mosses  tenderly  cling  to 
the  grey  vastness  of  its  surface, 
and  trailing  vines  droop  low  over 
its  lofty  brow.  The  shadowy  mist 
condenses  and  trickles  ceaselessly 
down  the  furrowed  sides,  and 
over  the  top  a  small  stream 
breaks  into  threads  of  silver  and 
melts  into  chaos  as  it  touched  the 
pool  below. 

We  pass  caves  of  moss  grown, 
litchen  covered  rocks,  presenting 
exquisite  harmonies  in  artistic 
greys  and  greens,  the  wide  area 
of  their  bases  shrouded  and  drap- 
ed in  beautiful  confusion,  with 
tangle  of  crimson  briar  and  frost 
tinted  vines  and  ferns.  Through 
the  dimly  lighted  entrance  to  the 
impenetrable  recesses  beyond, 
one  fancies  the  echoing  roar  of 
wild  animals  or  glimpse  of  am- 
bushed highwaymen,  but  in  fancy 
only,  for  peace. and  quiet  now 
reign  supreme,  though  not  long 
ago  tne  bear,  deer  and  wolf  roam- 
ed unmolested  in  these  solitudes. 
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To  the  southwest  we  can  easily 
see  the  peaks  where  the  fictitious- 
ly famed  ''Redmond"  and  his  men 
found  safety  in  similar  mountain 
fastnesses.  Higher  and  yet  high- 
er our  horses  wind,  while  rush  of 
river,  glimmer  of  stream  whiten- 
ed rocks  and  glint  of  sunshine 
through  trellises  of  i^npenetrable, 
crispy  greenness  flank  our  way. 
Still  across  the  river  rises  the 
sheer  mountain  side,  a  wall  of 
magnificent  rhododendrons,  grand 
cedars  and  stately,  symmetrical 
spruce  pines,rivaling in  the  inten- 
sity of  their  greenness  summer's 
purest  emerald.  For  miles  on 
this  river  we  see  hundreds  of  im- 
mense logs  afloat  or  lying  motion- 
less, awaiting  for  thaws  or  rain- 
fall to  swell  the  stream  to  sufli- 
cient  volume  to  carry  them  to  the 
Ashevilie  "Boom." 

Rounding  a  bowlder,  we  came 
upon  a  calm,  transparent  ford, 
and  crossing,  we  regretfully  leave 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  river 
and  the  "music  of  the  waters"  be- 
hind us.  We  pass  several  neat, 
cosey  farm  houses,  surrounded  by 
broad  fields,  with  barns  well  filled 
witli  "roughness"  and  "cribs," 
through  which  the  golden  grain 
gleams.  Apparently,  nearing 
home,  towards  the  close  of  a  day's 
hunt,  we  met  near  one  of  these 
homesteads,  what  must  be  the 
"Nimrod"  of  the  ""Balsoms."  an 
old  man  between  65  and  70.  dress- 
ed in  a  suit  of  characteristic  blue 
jeans,  the  shoulder  of  his 
coat,  where  his  gun  so 
continually  rested,  worn  through 
to      his      shirt ;     a     hat,     which 


might  have  been  saved  in 
the  ark,  if  its  antiquated,  weath- 
er beaten  appearance  could  be  re- 
lied upon,  dropped  low  over  his 
long,  grey  hair,  while  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  his  costume — the 
gun — completed  a  veritable  pic- 
ture of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Every- 
body in  this  Utopia  has  time  to 
stop,  pass  the  civilities  of  the 
day  and  chat  awhile.  So  our 
hunter  recounted  his  day's  ad- 
venture, enquired  what  had  been 
our  "luck,"  and  with  a  few  "lead- 
ers," gave  us  beside  some  remin- 
iscences of  the  "good  old  days" 
gone  by,  when  "with  this  same 
gun,  a  flint  lock  she  wuz,  I  had 
this  cap  lock  put  on  uv  late 
years,''  and  he  lifted  a  leather 
hood  protecting  the  primitive 
lock  from  the  weather,  "I  killed 
37  df^er,  14  bar,  dozens  uv  turkey 
and  no  end  uv  partriges  in  one 
fall.  I  killed  7  deer  in  one  day  ; 
thar  wuz  a  light  crust  on  a  purty 
good  fall  uv  snow  ;  my  dogs  scent- 
ed deer  and  I  followed  the  trail ; 
I  crope  up  purty  close  and  shot 
one,  the  rest  made  a  break,  fell 
through  the  snow,  and  I  stuck  the 
six  with  my  knife.  I  pintedly 
done  it.  That  wuz  game  for  ye." 
We  asked  him  how  old  his  gun 
was,  and  he  answered.  "Well  I 
don't  exactly  recolect,  it  waz  my 
grand  sire's,  then  my  father's,  and 
I've  been  a  usin'  it  fur  over  40 
years.  I  calculates  her  to  be  a 
hundred  and  upwards  or  thara- 
bouts,"  and  he  stroked  the  time- 
pollished  stock  tenderly.  Truly, 
it  looked  every  day  of  its  reputed 
age  ;  the  hard  wooden   stock  was 
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actually  worn  away  in  a  hollow 
groove  fitting  over  the  shoulder, 
and  hard  usage  had  brightened 
the  trimmings  until  they  looked 
like  gold.  Old  style,  and  certain- 
ly out  of  date,  but  he  would  have 
risked  it  on  the  finest  buck  that 
ever  carried  antlers  in  preference 
to  the  latest  improvement  from 
the  Remington  shops. 

Still  up  the  sometime  gradual 
and  often  abruptly  ascending  wa}'- 
leads  on,  till  we  scale  the  crest  of 
the  summit,  and  take  in  the  al- 
most boundless  view.  Table 
Mountain  to  the  south,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  a  popular  point 
for  tourists  from  some  Southern 
States.  Rich  Mountain  to  the 
left  and  Hogback  to  the  right,  be- 
yond whose  formialable  bristles, 
that  Arcadia,  Cashier's  Valley, 
lies  dreaming,  and  piled  "Pellins 
on  Assian"  fashion,  a  continua- 
tion of  more  or  less  important 
peaks,  some  rich  in  minerals,  and 
all  presenting  an  inexhaustable 
supply  of  magnificent  timber  of 
every  variety  and  species,  enough 
granite  to  build  a  Chinese  wall, 
and  water  power  suiRcient  to  run 
the  spindles  and  looms  of  the 
world.  Tennesee  Bald  lifts  its 
steel  blue  r.est  into  the  clouds 
6,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  The 
northern  side  of  this  peak  is  cov- 
ered with  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble growth  of  balsam  pines,  from 
which  the  range  is  named.  Hunt- 
ers cut  their  way  through  the 
mass  of  limb  and  briers,  hunt  ng 
the  bears  that  seek  safety  in  the 
caves  and  inaccessible  lairs  'neath 
the  darl-  pines.     On  its  bald  top, 


three  counties  join  corners,  Jack- 
so  ,  Ha  wood  and  Transylvania. 
Next,  the  Devil's  Court  House, 
5,900  ft.,  with  turreted  top,  port 
holes  and  mullioned  windows, 
like  some  ancient  feadal  castle, 
frowns  m  austere,  glowing  digni- 
ty upon  us,  and  we  vaguely  won- 
der whether,  in  that  "Hall  of 
Justice,"  his  satanic  majesty 
sometimes  "gets  his  due."  Furth- 
er east,  "Chestnut  Ridge  Bald," 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Balsam 
range,  6.400  feet  high,  bravely 
hold<  its  own.  Mica  on  this,  and 
silver  on  "Silver  Mine  Bald," 
have  been  unsuccessfully  mined. 
Turkeys,  pheasants  and  partridges 
furnish  rich  game  for  the  hunter 
here,  with  an  occasional  deer  to 
break  the  monotony.  Dimly 
blue  in  the  distance,  looms  grand 
old  Pisgah,  o  i  "Mecca."  Its 
dark,  gree  >  mantle  is  fringed 
with  snow,  and  on  its  hoary  head, 
Haywood  hangs  the  other  end  of 
her  hammock,  and  Buncombe 
and  Henderson  swing  corners. 

Homeward  :  Our  road  gently 
dips  to  the  plateau  where  the 
homestead  lies  before  us,  from 
whose  clustering  chimneys  the 
blue  smoke  curls  upwar  i  in  the 
clear  evening  air.  A  welcoming 
shout  from  the  broad  veranda, 
brings  us  into  a  laughing,  dash- 
ing gallop  up  to  the  door ;  and 
Dick,  and  John,  and  Mack,  and 
Robin,  with  carressing  strokes  on 
their  shining  necks,  are  led  to  the 
barn.  Into  the  cheery,  sparkling 
glow  of  firelight,  where  the 
"yule  log's"  great  heart  sends  out 
an  hospitable,  inviting  radiance, 
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and  -  ings  softly  over  to  itself,  a 
memory  chain  of  the  fading 
year's  reminiscences,  and  as  the 
flames  leap  upward,  hopes  and 
visions  of  the  New  Year  rise  into 
almost  realistic  anticipations. 
The  last  day  of  1890,  we  w^atch 
the  "old  year''  out,  and  softly, 
reverently,  welcome  his  succes- 
sor, ihe  stranger,  1891. 

New  Year's  morning  comes  in 
with  cheery  greetings,  good 
wishes  and  bon-comrade-ship 
generally  A  warm  rain  seems 
to  add  only  additional  zes  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  house  party, 
and  the  New  Y^ear's  dinner  was 
an  epicurean  feast  indeed.  Such 
a  dinner,  the  fowls  and  roasts 
done  to  the  perfection  of  crispy 
brownness,  and  fragrantly  appe- 
tising. While  breads,  vegetables, 
sauces,  fruits  and  puddings  seem- 
ed emulating  each  other  in  doing 
best  honors  to  the  day,  and  yet, 
again,  coffee  and  cake  served  by 
the  handsome,  vivacious  brunette. 
Miss  Martha  whose  beauty  and 
wit  h  -ve  somehow  captured  some 
of  our  hearts.  j\^r.  Rob  nson,  our 
landlord,  reverently  says  the 
simple  "grace,"  without  which  no 
meal  begins  at  his  table,  and  as 
the  plates  are  being  helped,  an 
"anniversary,"  as  well  as  a  New 
Year's  dinner  is  announced  by 
his  opening  remarks : 

"41  year  ago  to-day,"  he  began, 
with  slow  emphasis,  "was  ray 
wedding  day,  an'  me  and  Nancy 
was  married  on  the  same  day." 
Laughs  all  around,  of  course, 
while  itn  humorous  smile  lurked 
round  the  old  gentleman's  mouth 


as  he  continued,  ''  'an  I  got  a 
leetle  the  best  of  the  bargain." 
We  must  hear  the  whole  story, 
and  asKed  how  the  occasion  was 
celebrated.  He  affected  'o  "dis- 
remember  exactly,  when  I  makes 
a  good  trade,  I  always  forget  the 
particulars  ;  its  the  bad  bargains 
that  stick  to  my  recellection." 
However,  the  gentle  old  lady  ex- 
plained, in  parenthesis  as  it  were, 
how  that  they  "were  married  in 
the  afternoon,  at  5  o'clock,  and 
had  about  80  guest  to  supper." 
Depend  upon  a  woman  to  remem- 
ber details.  "Next  morn  ng,"  re- 
sumed the  quondam  groom,  "we 
drove  down  to  Buncombe  to  see 
my  folks.  I  wasn't  very  particular 
about  coming  to  the  wedding,  but 
I  'lowed  she'd  be  expecting  of  me 
a  d  I  hated  to  disapint  her,"  "I 
had  a  good  horse  and  buggy,  and 
when  Nancy  looked  at  that,  she 
calculated  she  had  done  power- 
ful well."  A  quiet  smile  was  all 
the  answer  "Nancy"  made,  and 
her  "gude  mon"sl'.  ly  chuckled  at 
the  peals  of  laughter  his  closing 
remark  and  accompanying  droll 
manner,  elicited. 

Tarts  of  translucent  gooseber- 
ries in  pastry  of  melting  flaki- 
ness,  tempted  us  to  still  linger. 
The  ripple  of  questions  and  trite 
answers,  appreciative  remarks, 
and  good  wishes  for  many  "hap- 
py returns"  and  continued  bless- 
ings to  the  worthy  pair  went 
round  the  table,  a  lull — and  the 
best  thing  yet  said,  fell  beauti- 
fully and  pathetically  from  the 
old  man's  lips,  as  he  pushed  back 
his  plate,  glanced  with  unmistak- 
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able  tenderness  at  the  sweet 
faced  help-mate  by  his  side,  "Yes, 
it's  a  long  time  ago,  but  when 
you  bring  it  down  to  facts,  let  me 
tell  you — I  love  my  wife  twice  as 
much  to-day,  as  I  did  the  day  I 
married  her."  Hurahs  for  Mr. 
R.,  and  the  enthusiastic  clap  of 
white  hands,  attested  ur  heartj'^ 
endorsement  of  the  honestly  and 
sincerely  expressed  finale. 

Was  it  a  rainv  day?  What 
mattered  it  to  us?  So  much  to 
say,  the  last  papers  to  read,  the 
merest  bit  of  reverie  over  the 
pictures  in  the  glowing  coals. 
Walk?  Promenade?  Didn't  we 
though,  with  over  100  ft.  of 
piazza,  keeping  step  to  the  music 
of  the  rain  drops  patter,  and 
and  watching  the  great,  billowy 
clouds  lower  and  drift  into  fan- 
tastic, wierd  shapes,  across  the 
mountain  side. 

Somebody  danced,  small  some- 
■bodys,  round  and  round  that  de- 
1  ghtful  piazza  in  very  exuber- 
ance of  spirits,  and  so — 

"The  social  hours,  swift  winged, 
unnoticed  Hew."  Grey  twilight 
falls,  earth  robes  herself  in  a 
mantle  of  darkness,  and  sable 
night  reigns  o'er  us. 

Brown  eyes,  blue  eyes,  and 
grey,  gl<  am,  fl.sh  and  sparkle,  as 
story,  wi'  an  repartee  follow  the 
circle  of  our  ''Round  Table." 

With  imported  confections, 
Florida  oranges.  West  rn  Caro- 
lina apples  and  white  walnuts 
and  fresh  cider,  whose  clear, 
sparkling  depths,  rival  the  famed 
wines  of  Cathay,  the  "Social  Six" 
celebrate     this     and     successive 


evenings  no  less,  till  regretfully, 
we  "fold  our  tents  like  the 
Ar  bs,  '  and  hie  us  back  to  life's 
duties — leaving  the  delightful 
solitude  of  mountain,  sky  and 
river,  and  trusting  that  propit- 
ious fate  may  again  steer  our 
craft,  with  the  same  congenial 
crew,  into  the  sa  e  calm  haven. 
Down  the  rugged  mountain, 
through  Brevard  again,  past  the 
beautiful  Lownda's  farm,  on  to 
Calhoun,  where  we  dine  at  Wil- 
son's "Granite  Palace,"  a  hand- 
some slone  building,  well  furnish- 
ed, very  pretty  parlors,  a  well  ap- 
pointed dining  room,  a  grand 
view  from  piazzas  and  windows, 
and  the  sumum  bonum  to  travel- 
ers, an  excellent  dinner,  well 
served — a  "Hebe"  in  bronze,  "in 
waiting." 

Past  Mount  Hebron,  with 
"Jones's  tower"  standing  sentinel 
like.  Mount  Echo,  with  "Reeve's 
tower"  overlooking  Henderson- 
ville  and  Flat  Rock,  both  beauti- 
ful from  this  point,  and  down  the 
finely  engineered  turnpike  road. 

The  un's  setting  rays  light  us 
as  we  sweep  round  the  beautiful 
curves,  and  drops  behind  us  in  a 
sea  of  glory,  as  we  turn  past 
"Duncraggin,"  the  handsome 
home  of  Congressman  Ewart. 

Home,  in  the  gloaming,  and 
loved  on  s  waiting.  "Ah  !  search 
the  world  over,  there's  no  place 
like  home."  Imagine  that  home 
in  the  mountains,  and  in  as  pleas- 
ant a  town  as  Hendersonville, 
and  the  full  comprehensiveness 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  couplet, 
may  be  fully  understo  d. 
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Hestei'. 

BY    MRS.   H.  A.  MULLINGS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Along,  low  shore  line  stretch- 
ing seaward,  tall  pines  rearing 
their  heads  toward  the  sky,  moss 
draped  oaks,  grey  and  hoary,  lin- 
ing the  river  bank,  made  up  the 
southern  evening  landscape.  Al- 
ready the  night  shadows  were 
falling.  The  light  house  lamp 
glimmered  like  a  star  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  swish  of  the  incom- 
ing tide  and  the  dash  of  the  waves 
were  heard  as  they  broke  against 
the  embankment. 

High  over  head  the  harvest 
moon  shone  in  all  her  glorious 
fulness.  In  bold  relief  upon  the 
grassy  lawn  that  reached  nearly 
to  the  river's  edge,  the  white  walls 
gleaming  like  marble  in  the  mel- 
lowing moonlight,  stood  Glen- 
clair,  the  colonial  home  of  the 
Camerons  and  the  pride  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Built  in  the 
year  1720,  it  had  descended  from 
sire  to  son  as  an  inheritance.  A 
massive  stone  pile,  it  stood  defy- 
ing the  elements  and  seemingly 
gaining  strength  with  its  age. 
Not  far  away,  row  upon  row,  were 
the  cabins  of  the  plantation  neg- 
roes dotting  the  green  sward  like 
a  little  village.  As  the  night 
deepened,  fires  shone  brightly 
through  the  open  door  ways  while 
dusky  forms  flitted  about  prepar- 
ing the  evening  meal.  Faintly 
could  be  heard  in  the  distance, 
the  songs  of  the  field  hands  re- 
turning home  accompanied  by  the 
twanging  of  the  banjos  and  strum- 


mi  ns.-  of  guitars.  Soon  the  light 
appeared  from  the  opened  win- 
dows of  the  hospitable  mansion. 
Within  all  was  luxury  and  com- 
fort. From  the  lower  rooms,  the 
roll  and  clack  of  billiard  balls 
was  heard  mingled  with  loud 
laughter  and  jesting  voices  ;  for 
Malcolm  Cameron  was  a  princely 
host,  and  the  hunting  season  was 
at  its  height. 

Over  the  windows  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  building  the  curtains  were 
drawn  and  all  was  still.  In  large,, 
well  furnished  room  sat  a  pale 
beautiful  woman  close  to  the  fire 
that  burned  briglitly  on  the  hearth. 
Opposite  to  her  a  colored  woman 
sat  rocking  a  child  to  sleep. 
Mabel  Cameron's  eyes  rested  on 
her  little  one ;  and  slowly  the 
tears  fell  on  her  cheeks  as  she 
Thought  how  soon  she  must  leave 
her. 

Then  she  asked :  "Mammy  are 
they  still  here  ?" 

"Who  chile,  all  de  comp'ny  ?" 

"Yes  honey,  to  be  sure,  an'  dey 
will  be  har  a  long  time  mey  be, 
dey  is  huntin  all  day,  and  carous- 
in  at  night.  Don  fret  chile  it 
won't  do  no  good." 

"I  know  it,  I  know  it,  no  good 
until  I  am  gone  and  then  it  will 
cease  for  awhile ;  but  Hester,  I 
can  but  feel  Malcolm's  neglect. 
He  does  not  realize  my  condition  ; 
and  he  exists  only  in  the  whirl  of 
society  and  pleasure,  while  I  re- 
main alone  almost  forgotten.  It 
is  not  for  long  Mammy,  my  days 
are  numbered." 

"Don    talk  so   honev,  don    talk 
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so,  you  break  my  heart ;"  and 
Hester  sobbed  feeling  it  was  true. 
'•For  myself  I  am  happy,  glad  to 
go,  for  I  can  never  fill  the  place 
Malcolm  expected  me  to  fill.  Our 
natures  are  so  different;  he  all 
pride,  dash  and  worldliness  ;  while 
I  shrink  within  myself  more  and 
and  more,  and  worry  him  with 
his  burden.  He  has  struggled  to 
conceal  his  feelings ;  but  a  sick 
wife  is  tiresome,  and  he  cannot 
endure  the  monotony  of  a  quiet 
life.  It  is  a  merciful  God  who 
separat<^s  us  soon  ;  so  soon,  Hes- 
ter, that  he  will  be  shocked  when 
the  suddeness  of  the  blow  falls 
upon  him.  He  loved  me  truly  in 
my  j^outh  and  beauty  ;  but  his  is 
a  selfish  love.  I  have  disappoint- 
ed him.  My  beauty  is  gone.  In 
a  few  short  months  I  would  be  a 
wreck.  A  few  short  months !" 
She  smiled  bitterly,  arose  and 
walked  to  the  window,  "do  you 
know  where  I  will  be  in  less  time  ?" 

Hester  shook  her  head  pretend- 
ing not  to  understand.  Mabel 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  "I  will  be 
lying  yonder  where  the  moon 
beams  glisten  on  the  monuments 
of  the  Camerons.  I  must  talk  to 
you  to-night ;  I  may  never  be 
strong  enough  again.  I  must  tell 
you  my  wishes.  My  greatest  sor- 
row is  in  leaving  Mabel,  my  baby, 
my  darling.  Oh  !  Hester,  Hester  ! 
you  have  been  my  nurse,  my 
friend,  my  almost  mother,  to  her. 
I  leave  her  in  your  care,  watch 
over,  guard,  cherish,  love  her  for 
my  sake.  Promise  me,  promise 
me!" 

"Marse  Malcoln  may  not  let 
me." 


"He  will.  That  will  be  my  dy- 
ing request. 

When  I  am  going  he  will  grant 
me  anything.  Then  his  love  will 
all  return. 

Oh  !  for  a  little  of  it  now  ;  it 
will  come  when  1  am  dead.  Your 
promise,  Hester." 

"Chile,  I  promises  you  ;  in  joy, 
in  trouble,  in  richness,  in  po'ness, 
in  life,  in  death.  Mammy  will  be 
dere  ;  an  let  God  deal  wid  me  as 
I  deals  wid  her.,.  The  woman 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  child. 
The  hours  wore  on.  Both  hearts 
were  too  heavy  to  speak. 

Near  midnight  loud  voices 
sounded  in  the  hallway  ;  then  the 
guests  bade  each  other  good  night 
in  merry  good  humor  and  passed 
on  to  their  apartments.  The  door 
opened,  and  Malcolm  Cameron 
entered  his  wife's  room  : 

"Up  so  late  Mabel?  it  is  nearly 
twelve  o'clock.  Hester,  you  may 
leave.  It  does  seem  to  me  Mabel, 
you  have  so  little  judgment.  You 
must  wake  me  early,  about  four 
o'clock ;  we  are  off  for  a  two 
weeks'  hunt,  and  must  start  be- 
fore day.  Doctor  Graham  will 
come  over  to  see  you  soon.  I  do 
wish  you  would  try  to  get  well. 
It  makes  me  devilish  blue  to  have 
you  always  sick.  I'll  pay  any 
amount  to  cure  you." 

"I  am  past  all   cure,  Malcolm." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Mabel,  it 
is  half  imagination.  Just  try, 
there's  a  dear." — 

Mabel  passed  a  sleepless  night 
and  before  dawn  her  husband 
rode  away  with  a  light  heart  and 
with  a  merry  crowd,  the  horns  of 
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the  hunters  and  baying  of  the 
hounds  awaking  the  plantation 
before  day  break. 

Doctor  Graham  came  during 
the  day,  gravely  shook  his  head, 
and  asked  ''where  is  Malcolm  ?„ 

•'Gone  again,"  answered  Hester. 

"Gone  !  gone  !"  almost  shouted 
the  old  doctor,  "why  his  wife  is  in 
a  dying  condition.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  week  or  two.  Send 
for  him  at  once,  for  no  human 
skill  can  avail,  she  is  past  recov- 
ery. I  told  him  long  ago  that  the 
damp  sea  air  was  killing  her  ;  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  me.  Send 
for  him  Hester,  and  tell  him  the 
truth.  It  may  keep  him  at  home 
until  the  end ;"  and  muttering 
something  about  the  "stuff  that 
some  people  are  made  of,''  the  in- 
dignant doctor  left  the  house. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  lovely  form 
was  fading  day  by  day,  and  none 
knew  it  so  well  as  herself.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  faithfully 
performed  by  Hester.  Mabel 
would  not  send  for  her  husband, 
she  hoped  daily  he  would  return, 
and  that  she  would  retain  suffi- 
cient strength  to  meet  him  ;  but 
the  days  went  by  and  he  did  not 
come.  At  length,  finding  that 
she  was  becoming  weaker,  she 
sent  two  of  the  men  servants  in 
search  of  him.  "My  hour  is  come 
Hester,"  she  said,  "I  may  never 
see  him  alive.  I  may  only  see 
him  if  the  dead  can  see ;  but  I 
must  live  ;  I  must  hear  his  voice, 
kiss  his  lips  and  obtain  his  prom- 
ise. God  give  strength  till  he 
comes.  Oh,  Malcolm,  my  hus- 
band, my  husband." 


"Don't  go  on  so  chile,  you'll  be 
worse  sick,"  and  Hester  took 
Mabel  in  her  arms  and  rocked 
her  as  she  had  done  when  Mabel 
was  a  little  child. 

"That  is  so  nice,  Hester,  just 
like  when  you  and  I  lived  at 
home,  on  the  old  plantation,  and 
you  used  to  teJl  me  wolf  and  rab- 
bit stories.  You  must  tell  my 
baby  those  same  tales,  and  tell 
her  that  her  mother  used  to  listen 
to  them.  Don't  let  her  forget  me  ; 
tell  her  about  me  every  day." 

"I  will  darlin,  I  will ;"  and 
Hester's  tears  fell  on  the  sick  wo- 
man's face. 

"I  am  so  tired.  Lay  me  on  the 
bed,  Hester.  You  taught  me 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

After  two  day's  search  the  men 
found  the  hunting  camp ;  and 
Malcolm  Cameron's  face  blanched 
when  he  heard  the  terrible  tidings. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode 
as  if  he  feared  death  would  claim 
its  victim  before  he  could  reach 
home.  What  bitter  thoughts 
came  crowding  to  his  memory,  all 
his  sins  of  omission  recalled  them- 
selves— his  neglect,  coldness,  want 
of  sympathy — he  remembered 
how  tired  he  had  been  of  his  bond- 
age ;  but  now  that  his  release  was 
at  hand,  how  gladly  would  he 
give  all  he  possessed  to  drive  the 
grim  victor  away,  and  keep  his 
own.  Hope  still  burned  like  a 
dim  star ;  but  when  the  closed 
windows  of  Glenclair  loomed  up 
before  him,  and  he  felt  the  death 
like  stillness  all  around,  then  he 
feared  it  was  even  worse  than  he 
had  imagined,   and  his   wife  was 
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no  more. 

"God  be  merciful,"  he  cried, 
"only  let  me  see  her  alive."" 

Mounting  the  stairway,  and 
softly  opening  the  door,  he  turned 
to  the  figure  lying  on  the  bed,  so 
white,  and  still. 

"Mabel,  my  wife,  my  darling,-' 
and  he  knelt  beside  her. 

"Malcolm  is,  it  you  ?  I  feared 
you  would  not  come  in  time,  I  am 
nearing  the  other  home,  and  we 
must  part." 

"Do  not  tell  me  so,  I  cannot, 
will  not  beleve  it.  Mabel  live  for 
my  sake,  let  me  atone  for  all  my 
folly.  I  must  keep  you,  darling, 
if  only  for  a  little  while  to  prove 
how  much  I  love  you,"  and  the 
strong  man   shook   with  his  sobs. 

"It  is  better  that  we  part,  Mal- 
colm ;  for  I  can  never  be  well 
again.  I  cannot  speak  much 
longer,  so  listen :  It  is  for  our 
child,  our  littie  Mabel  that  I  am 
so  anxious.  I  would  have  you 
grant  me  one  wish  concerning  her. 
It  is  my  last  request.  It  is  this, 
let  Hester  have  charge  of  her,  to 
be  with  her  at  all  times,  in  all 
places.  Promise  me  never  to  sep- 
arate them.  Let  no  other  person 
control  Mabel,  beyond  yourself. 
Hester's  care  otherwise  is  suffi- 
cient. She  knows  my  wishes  and 
will  do  her  duty.  Promise  me, 
Malcolm,  if  you  love  me."  "I 
swear  to  you,  Mabel,  it  shall  be 
as  you  wish.  I  swear  to  you  more 
than  you  ask.  My  life  shall  be  con- 
secreated  to  your  memory.  I  will 
be  father  and  mother  to  Mabel. 
Hester  shall  have  full  charge  of 
everything,   and   we  will  meet  in 


Heaven.  No  other  woman  shall 
never  fill  your  place  in  my  heart 
or  home." 

"Kiss  me,  Malcolm,  and  hold 
me  higher,  1  cannot  breathe,  high- 
er still,  the  room  is  sufficating. 
It  is  growing  so  dark  and  I  am 
cold.  I  can  scarcely  feel  your 
tooch.  I  am  so  tired.  I  waited 
so  long,  so  long  for  you  to  come  ; 
but  now  you  are  here,  I  will  sleep 
in  your  arms,  a  little  while  ;  but 
it  is  growing  so  cold.  A  little 
closer,  Malcolm,  I  am  going  away 
to " 

A  struggle,  a  sigh,  and  the  spir- 
it had  flown.  Gently  among  the 
pillows,  the  husband  laid  the  head 
of  his  dead  wife.  Long  he  stood 
beside  her  numbed  and  feeling  as 
if  he  had  turned  to  stone.  The 
blow  had  overwhelmed  him.  He 
realized  when  too  late  that  he  had 
not  keep  his  promises  ;  had  not 
seen  the  gentle,  loving  wife  daily 
fading  away ;  that  he  had  not 
cherished  "in  sickness  and  in 
health"  and  had  failed  utterly  to- 
perform  the  duties  that  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  pprform. 

A  changed  man  from  that  hour 
was  the  master  of  Glenclair. 
Quiet  reigned  supreme  at  the  old 
mansion.  Baby  Mabel  was  all 
that  filled  Malcolm  Cameron's 
heart  now,  and  the  memory  of  the 
dead  wife  whose  presence  se  ms 
ever  with  him. 

[to  be  continued.] 

This  is  the  women's  number  of 
The  Lyceum.  Let  men  read  and 
decide  what  power  there  is  in 
the  pen  when  wielded  by  women. 
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A  L.if  tie  ISebel. 

BY  ANNIE  V.    MCCRACKEN. 


In  the  year  1780   there    stood  a 
large  manor-house    not  very   far 
from  Lancaster,   surrounded  by  a 
hundred   fertile   acres.     Here   in 
the  primeval  time  when  the  broad 
lands  were  wrested  from  the    red 
men    and  vested  in  the   ancestor 
of  the  present  owner,  the   beau- 
tiful blue  green  grass  waved  lux- 
uriantly  and     wonderfully    high 
under    the    broad   stately    trees, 
while  the  wild  pea  vines  clung  to 
their  trunks,  the   plentiful  blos- 
soms exhaling  the  sweet  fragrance. 
These    had   passed    away    and 
waving  corn  and  cultivated  shrub- 
bery tilled  the  fertile  plain  ;  a  gi- 
gantic pine  towered  in  rigid  prom- 
inence here    and   there,  and   the 
wide  spreading  old  oaks   if  many 
■centuries  standing,  lined  the  ave- 
nue on  either  side,  leading  to  the 
lb  road  hospitable  entrance  of   the 
iiouse,    impressing    the   observer 
with  the  idea  that  the  owner  was 
of  some  importance.     And  so  she 
was. 

Boasting  the  bluest  blood  of  old 
England  in  her  veins  ;  a  widow  of 
a  prominent  British  officer,  who 
had  served  in  several  campaigns 
with  distinction,  dying  on  the 
field;  having  connections  high  in 
favor  at  court ;  she  was  consistent- 
ly a  pronounced  loyalist — an  un- 
compromising Tory. 

Her  house  was  a  rendezvous  for 
the  British  officers  commanding 
troops  in  the  vicinity  ;  here  they 
could  spend  a  pleasant  evening 
and  take  a    breathing   spell  from 


the  barbarous  gorilla  warfare.  In 
the  refinement  of  her  home  and 
the  warmth  of  the  sunny  smiles 
of  her  beautiful  daughter,  Evelyn 
St.  John,  they  spent  pleasant  mo- 
ments that  took  them  back  to 
merry  old  England;  tongues  be- 
came loosed  and  some  times  se- 
crets escaped. 

Evelyn  was  much  admired,  her 
dark  Southern  beauty  was  a  nov- 
elty, a  chage  from  the  pink  and 
white  beauties  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Her  sparkling  black  eyes 
were  matched  in  sa  'cmess  by  her 
pouting  dimpled  mouth,  her  clear 
olive  skin  warmed  by  the  vivid 
coloring  of  her  cheeiis — a  passion- 
ate face,  story  in  love. 

Mrs,  St.  John  was  pressing  the 
suit  of  a  handsome  young  English 
lieutenant,  but  Evelyn's  heart  was 
in  the  possession  of  Philip  Malt- 
by,  one  of  the  stanchest  young 
patriots,  handsome,  brave  and 
full  of  the  earnest  cause  of  liber- 
ty, whom  she  loved  with  all  the 
passionate  tenderness  of  he^  na- 
ture. 

One  evening  the  handsome 
young  lieutenant  rode  ov"r  on  a 
fleet  footed  horse  to  while  away 
a  pleasant  hour  and  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  beautiful  Evelyn's 
presence.  As  they  gathered 
around  the  hospitable  board,  the 
wine  flowed  and  the  gallant  of- 
ficer became  Britishly  boastful. 

He  turned  to  bonny  Evelyn. 

"Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,  we 
will  give  the  rebels  a  surprise  to- 
morrow. Major  Wemyss  will 
have  the  camp  ready  to  move  by 
dawn,  we'll    come   down   on   the 
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wily  Game  Cock,  as  they  call  him, 
and  his  crew,  and  we'll  show  them 
what  a  handful  of  the  King's  well 
disciplined  troops  can  do." 

"Take  care  they  don't  give  you 
the  sort  of  welcome  they  gave 
the  pet  regiment  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Hanging  Rock,  not  a 
very  long  time  ago.'" 

''Never  fear,  my  little  friend, 
we'll  steal  on  them  unaware,  and 
there  won't  be  a  man  left  to  tell 
the  tale." 

''By  order  of  the  bloody  dragoon 
Tarleton,  of  course,"  said  Evelyn, 
fiercely,  shaking  with  passion,  as 
her  hand  involuntarily  sought 
her  heart,  and  her  cheek  blanch- 
ed. Philip  was  one  of  Sumter's 
band.  Evelyn  stilled  the  wild 
beating  of  her  heart  with  diflcul- 
ty,  while  she  sang  pretty  snatches 
of  song  and  the  handsome  young 
guest  often  refilled  the  tlowing 
cup.  At  last  Mrs.  St.  John  press- 
ed him  to  retire  and  rest  awhile 
as  he  had  so  much  before  him  on 
the  morrow. 

'"Never  fear,  I    will  awake  you 
in  plenty  of  time." 

Evelyn  waited  for  the  welcome 
stillness  which  told  that  all  the 
occupants  of  the  house  were  in 
deep  slumber,  then  she  stole  out, 
every  creak  in  the  floor  as  she 
crept  along,  magnified  in  her  sup- 
pressed excitement,  pausing  every 
moment  in  terror  of  discovery. 
At  last  she  reached  the  stable, 
unfastened  the  bridle  which  se- 
cured the  lieutenant's  horse,  with- 
out waiting  to  saddle  him — she 
was  a  feerless  equestrian — she 
sprang  on  his  back,   and  galloped 


furiously  to  the  camp  of  her  lover. 
Fortunately  Philip  was  on. 
guard  that  night,  and  Evelyn  did 
not  have  to  satisfy  impertinent 
curiosity. 

Shp  told  him  of  the  'surprise 
the  enemy  had  in  store  for  them 
at  early  dawn,  and  she  allowed 
him  to  strain  her  to  his  heart — he 
seemed  so  nearly  lost  to  her. 

"You  are  the  bravest  girl  in  the 
world.  Thanks  to  you,  we  will 
give  them  a  right  royal  welcome, 
little  rebel." 

"Do  not  say  I  warned  you. 
Philip,  it  seems  dishonorable  to 
betray  what  is  heard  in  one's  cwn 
house  from  a  guest,  but  1  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  their 
stealing  upon  you  and  murdering: 
you  all." 

"It  was  very  noble  of  you  to 
come,  little  girl.  No  one  will  ever 
be  the  wiser."  And  they  never 
were. 

Evelyn  rode  away,  turning  her 
head  once  to  kiss  her  hand  to 
Philip,  under  whose  tatteredv 
battle-stained  exterior,  beat  a 
warm  and  noble  heart. 

Next  morning  the  dancing  sun- 
beams played  gleefully  on  the 
pretty  white  caps  of  spray  and 
foam  as  the  beautiful  cascade  of 
Catawba  Falls  dashed  on  its  rocky 
bed — tiie  waters  making  a  merry 
sound,  all  unconscious  of  the 
coming  carnage.  In  the  grove  of 
beautiful  trees  near  by,  under  the 
over  hanging  boughs  of  soft  green 
foliage,  the  enemies  met.  Major 
Wemyes,  with  his  command,  was 
surprised — instead  o  surprising » 
defeated,  cut  tojpieces  and  driven 
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'off  ill  confusion,  with  the  hand- 
some lieutenant  severely  wound- 
ed. The  patriots  were  covered 
with  glory,  and  Philip's  gallantry 
was  rewarded  with  promotion. 

Three  years  later,  when  the  he- 
roic struggle  was  ended,  Philip 
folded  his  beautiful  black-eyed 
bride  to  his  heart. 

•"No  one  knows,  darling,  what  a 
heroine  you  are,  and  how  you 
saved  our  men  a  bloody  defeat." 

"Philip,  we  revolutionary  wo- 
men are  all  heroines,  though  we 
are  content  that  our  particular 
act  of  heroism  should  be  known 
only  to  our  particular  hero." 

Mrs.  St.  John's  politics  had  a 
severe  shock,  but  she  was  coi;tent 
now  that  peMce  once  more  siiiilcd 
on  her  sunny  home,  and  to  icuow 
Evelyn  was  happy. 


so  he  wrote  to  McDowell  to  know 
if  there  were  room  and  chances 
for  other  Scotchmen  in  Western 
North  Carolina.  His  letter  was 
turned  over  to  Judge  E.  J.  Aston, 
of  Asheville,  who  wrote  a  truth- 
ful reply  to  Mr.  Cairns,  inviting 
him  to  come  and  see  for  himself. 
Cairns  came,  saw,  and  bought  a 
farm  out  in  the  Beaverdam  set- 
tlement. He  moved  his  family 
South.  Mr.  John  Cairns  owns 
that  farm  yet ;  and  that  is  not  all ; 
he  organized  a  joint  :-tock  com- 
pany at  VVeaverville.  N.  C,  ])uilt 
the  Weaverville  Woolen  Mills,  of 
whicli  Dr.  Reagan  is  President, 
and  Mr.  Cairns  is  the  manager. 
Thus  the  South  is  being  built  up 
by  the  brains,  the  pen  and  the 
money  of  the  old  and  the  new 
settlers. 


As    Vieivesl    l"'i'oni    Jlte    F 5e 5 fjf '>*'''• 

More  than  22  years  ago,  Gen. 
Thos.  L.  Clingman.  of  Asheville, 
wrote  a  communication  for  a 
northern  paper,  which  set  forth 
the  attractions  and  resources  of 
Asheville.  In  that  article  he 
gave  the  names  of  several  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  to  whom  persons  abroad 
might  write  to  gain  correct  in- 
formation of  this  section  of  the 
.State.  One  of  the  names  given 
was  that  of  Mr.  McDowell,  of 
Asheville.  There  then  lived  in 
•one  of  the  Northern  States,  a 
certain  Scotchman,  named  John 
«Cairns.  When  he  saw  the  name 
jVlcDowell  in  General  Clingman's 
article.  Cairns  thought  it  sound- 
ed like  the  name  of  a  Scotchman  ; 


A  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
sound  has  been  discovered  to  ex 
ist  between  the  Asheville  section 
of  Western  North  Carolina  and  a 
section  of  Rutherford  county, 
south  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  includ- 
ing Forest  City,  Henrietta  and 
adjoining  places,  fifty  miles  from 
Asheville.  The  reports  from  the 
blasting  of  rocks  about  Asheville 
are  extended  and  echoed  over  the 
above  named  section  of  Ruther- 
ford county  and  heard  with  such 
increased  power,  as  often  to 
frighten  the  people.  Some  two 
years  ago,  when  a  great  deal  of 
blasting  was  going  on  about 
Asheville.  many  people  thought 
it  was  noise  from  Old  Bald  Moun- 
tain, and  actually  sent  a  man  t) 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  explo- 
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sions.  His  report  that  it  was 
blasting  at  Asheville,  allayed  the 
anxiety  of  the  people.  During 
the  great  snow  storm  which  visit- 
ed Asheville  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  December  last,  when  all  was 
comparatively  calm  in  Ruther- 
ford county,  the  people  about 
Forest  City,  heard  distinctly  the 
roaring  of  the  storm  over  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  were  much 
alarmed,  thinking  it  was  the  fore- 
alarm  of  a  coming  earthquake. 

The  editor  of  the  Lyceum  is  a 
personal  witness  to  these  phenom- 
ena, and  wishes  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  caused  by  a  current 
or  channel  in  the  air,  or  by  vibra- 
tion of  the  land.  It  has  been 
held  by  certain  persons,  who, 
years  ago,  investigated  the  rum- 
blings of  Bald  Mountain,  that  the 
whole  section  underneath  that 
mountain  is  hollow  and  the  earth 
a  mere  crust  above,  extending 
many  miles  southward.  Ihis 
mountain  stands  immediately  be- 
tween Asheville  and  the  section 
of  Rutherford  county  above 
named,  the  course  being  that 
traversed  by  the  channel  of  Broad 
River.  More  light  is  desired  on 
this  subject. 


Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  the  new  pro- 
prietor  of  the  Swannanoa  hotel, 
in  Asheville,  has  put  that  well- 
known  house  in  first-class  condi- 
tion for  spring  and  summ  r  visit- 
ors. This  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  hotels  in  Asheville  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  its  reputation 
will  be  increased  under  Mr. 
Cobb's  management. 


^Vant!>i  to  go    to  Ifiiitlieriordton 

to  Xalce  Artvantage  of 

<3Jootl  Sclioolsx  I 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cannon,  of  Collins- 
ville,  (Polk  Co.)  N.  C,  offers  his 
60  acre  farm  for  $1,100,  one  half 
cash ;  balance  easy  terms.  Or 
will  exchange  for  Rutherfordton 
town  property.  15  acres  in  culti- 
vation. New  house.  Four  rooms, 
15x15  ft.  Fireplace  in  each  room. 
Pantry,  piazzas  and  hall.  Good 
fences.  Good  outbuildings. 
Good  stable.  Good  well.  Good 
timber.  Young  orchard.  One- 
quarter  mile  to  school  house  and 
postoffice — two  mails  daily.  One- 
half  mile  to  good  flour,  corn,  saw- 
mill and  two  stores.  Seven  miles 
from  Landrum  Station,  on  Spar- 
tanburg and  Asheville  R.  R. 

Beautiful  view  of  Tryon  and 
Hogback  Mountains.  Just  the 
place  for  a  gentleman's  country 
residence,  a  home,  or  a  farm. 
Apply  on  the  premises,  or  at  the 
office  of  J.  Mathews,  Real  Estate 
Dealers,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

The  Lyceum  Association  of 
Asheville  has  been  in  existence 
one  year.  It  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  live  and  beneficial  institu- 
tion. Many  of  Asheville's  lead- 
ing thinkers  are  members  of  this 
body.  They  discuss  current  topics 
of  a  scientific,  literary  and  prac- 
tical nature,  in  search  of  truth  and 
utility.  The  readers  of  this  mag- 
azine enjoy,  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  the  literary  efforts  of 
members  of  the  Lvceum. 


Women  have  prepared  the  lead- 
ing articles  for  this  issue  of  The 
Lyceum. 
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One  of  the  most  attractive  and 
prosperous  business  houses  in 
Asheville,  is  Prof.  C.  Falk's  music 
house,  at  35  North  Main  street. 
Almost  any  hour  in  the  day,  one 
can  see  men  loading  and  unload- 
ing wagons  with  piahos  and  or- 
gans in  front  of  his  door.  His 
sales  are  numerous.  He  has  a 
branch  house  in  Spartanburg,  S. 
C,  where  an  increasing  business 
in   musical  instruments  is  done. 

That  live  and  watchful  busi- 
ness gentleman,  W.  M.  Clark,  sold 
$50,000  accident  insurance  poli- 
cies on  Saturday,  Feb.  21st.  The 
traveling  public  seek  his  office  at 
the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  in  Ashe- 
ville, for  such  policies  and  for 
cut  rate  tickets.  They  take  no 
risks  and  save  money  in  travel- 
ing.       ^^ 

Among  the  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  Hendersonville  is  the 
fact  that  she  now  has  a  first-class 
hotel — the  Southern,  with  Messrs. 
Hunt  &  Smith  as  proprietors. 
These  gentlemen  came  t  Hender- 
sonville from  the  Northwest  and 
opened  their  hotel  last  October. 
They  at  once  put  in  all  the  mod- 
ern improvements.  The  electric 
lights  are  made  from  their  spec- 
ial dynamo  in  the  basement. 
Their  dining  room  is  as  large  and 
elegant  as  that  of  any  other  hotel 
in  the  State.  For  drummers  and 
pleasure  seekers  the  Southern  is 
equal  to  the  best  hotels  in  the 
South.  The  proprietors  are  now 
preparing  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer travel ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
Hendersonville  has  no  equal  as  a 


summer  resort.  They  have  en- 
gaged a  fine  string  band,  and  will 
furnish  concerts,  dances,  etc.,  for 
their  guests. 


Captain  W.  T.R.  Bell,  a  teacher 
of  military  schools,  has  now  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State  at  Rnth- 
erfordton,  N.  C  The  first  ses- 
sion n  mbered  over  100  pupils. 
The  progressive  people  of  Ruth- 
erfordton  united  and  erected 
a  large  school  building,  with 
cottages  for  the  barracks.  The 
students  have  a  messhall  and  a 
quartermaster,  and  everything  is 
conducted  in  military  style.  The 
board  costs  each  less  than  $7  a 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  South. 


Mr.  Condy  O'Donnell  has  o  en- 
ed  up  in  Hendersonville  a  white 
man's  bar,  with  all  the  taste  one 
could  desire.  Strange  that  bar- 
room men  generally  excel  in  fine 
taste  men  of  other  callings. 


J.  S.  Grant,  Ph.  G., 

Of  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 

-=  APOTHECARY,  =- 
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If  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  you  can  positively 
depend  upon  these  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drugs  and  Chemical 
will  be  used;  second,  they  will  be  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accui  ately  by  an 
experienced  Prescriptionist;  and  third, 
you  w^ill  not  be  charged  an  exorbitan 
price.  You  w^ill  receive  the  best  goods  at 
a  very  reasonable  profit.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Grant's  Pharmacy, 
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Tilman  R..  Gaines,  together  in   several  States  during 

PROPRIETOR  A\D  EDITOR.  I'ecent  olections,  and  important 
Office  155  NorthMainSt,,  Ashevilie, N. c.  I'esults  have  followed,  which  have 
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Euteied  at  the  Postoffice  at  Ashevilie,  Blaine  will  be  the  choice  for  Pres- 

N.  C,  as  second  class  mail  matter.  ideiitiai  candidate,  as  that  party 

T=-:r:i-=:-=:z:zz::::r=^:::';TT-  — -^  cannot  a,fford  to  adopt  any  policy 

AS  TS23WES>  FHIOM  ^FMK        different  from    that   pursued    by 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  cer-   Blaine  is  still  their    most   plausi- 
tain  leading  Democrats  to  fasten   ble  exponent, 

Cleveland  on  the  minds   of   their  «»^ ^»— 

pa''ty  as  the  democratic  candi- 
date for  1892,  has  not  been  unani- 
mously endorsed  1)5"  the  party. 
There  are  other  prominent  men 
available  whose  friends  are  watch- 
ing and  worlving  for  their  favor- 
ites. The  most  sagacious  politi- 
ticians  knov/  that  the  Tamauy 
democracy  of  New  York  city  still 
have  tile  power  to  control  the 
nomination  in  New  York  State. 
The  man  who  can  unite  the  dem- 
ocracy of  that  State  will  be  the 
choice  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, unless  it  l)ecomes  evident 
that  the  third  party  movement  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  la- 
boring men  can  draw  to  its  sup- 
port the  democracy  of  the  South 
and  West.  The  democracy  of 
these  sections   and  the   Alliance 


A  sound  banlving  system  is  an 
essential  element  of  any  business 
centre,  and  notliing  advances 
more  surely  the  progress  of  a  city. 
The  addition  of  the  Battery  Park 
bank  to  those  which  have  existed 
in  Ashevilie  for  years  past,  is  a 
significant  event.  The  older 
banks  of  this  city  are  controlled 
by  local  financiers  of  much  abili- 
ty. The  addition  to  their  ranks 
of  Col  E'rank  Goxe  and  James  P. 
Saw\ver,  of  the  Battery  Park 
bank,  will  put  Ashevilie  bankers 
far  ahead  of  most  towns  in  the 
Sou  til 

We  have  received  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Western 
Carolina  Bank  of  Ashevilie,  at 
the  close  of  business,  February 
26,  1891,  which  presents  its  af- 
fairs to  be  in  a  most  gratifying 
state  of  progress. 


The  idea  of  bonding  the  city 
heavily  for  street  and  other  im- 
provements is  a  right  bitter  pill 
for  a  great  many  people  in  Ashe- 
ville.  Our  Southern  towns  have 
so  long  been  content  with  that 
slow  and  gradual  growth,  that 
natural  and  go-easy  life,  hat  me- 
diocracy  which  fears  great  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  dread  of 
high  taxation  and  debt  peculiar 
to  simple  democracy — that  the 
most  progressive  are  backward 
in  urging  speedy  aid  extensive 
improvements.  Whethe  Ashe- 
ville  was  born  to  be  great,  or 
greatness  has  been  thrust  on  her, 
or  greatness  has  come  by  her  own 
well  di  ected  efforts,  we  will  not 
stop  to  discuss.  Asheville  is  now 
great  and  famous,  and  that  settles 
the  matter  under  consideration. 
She  must  put  away  childish 
things.  She  must  no  longer  imi- 
tate the  vain  peacock,  strutting 
amid  these  glorious  mountains 
with  glittering  feathers  arrayed 
above  horrible  black  feet  immers- 
ed in  mud  and  mire.  The  rai  ing 
of  means  amply  sufficient  to  pave 
the  streets  of  Asheville  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  should  no 
longer  remain  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. All  arguments  should 
combine  to  hurry  up  definite  ac- 
tion, and  to  choose  the  wisest  and 
most  progressive  men  in  our 
midst  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
street  improvements. 

The  enlargement  of  The  Lyceum 
is  a  popular  idea  with  its  friends. 
Vol.  2  will  be  twice  the  size  of 
Vol.  1. 


The  last  issue,  No.  4,  of  the 
University  Magazine.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  contains  an  extensive 
sketch  of  the  late  Hon.  Paul  C. 
Cameron,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  sons  of  North 
Carolina.  This  sketch  was  pre- 
pared by  Col.  J.  D.  Cameron,  of 
Asheville.  whose  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  worth 
of  his  eminent  kinsman,  and 
whose  ability  as  a  writer,  render- 
ed him  great  assistance  in  giving 
to  the  public  this  interesting  bi- 
ography. Col.  Cameron  has  thus 
contributed  important  data  for 
the  future  historian  of  North 
Carolina,  who  ma,y  attempt  to 
trace  human  influences  and 
events  to  leading  persons  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  We  advise  every 
Carolinian  to  read  this  sketch. 


Spartanburg  county,  S.  C,  has 
two  of  the  finest  female  semina- 
ries in  the  South — the  Converse 
college,  in  the  town  of  Spartan- 
burg, and  the  Cooper-Limestone 
Female  Seminary,  at  Gaffney 
City.  The  former  was  built  last 
year  and  has  become  so  very 
prosperous  during  its  first  schol- 
astic year  that  its  trustees  are 
having  extensive  additions  made 
to  the  main  building. 

The  Cooper-Limestone  Female 
Seminary  has  been  in  operation 
many  years  at  Limestone  Springs, 
within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Gaffney  City,  on  the  Piedmont 
Air  Line,  20  miles  east  of  Spar- 
tanburg. This  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  delightful 
spots  in  upper  Carolina. 


A  correspondent  in  remitting 
the  amount  for  subscription  to 
the  Lyceum,  writes  :  "Please  send 
me  all  the  back  numbers  from 
the  first  that  contain  the  article 
on  the  Hidden  Maiden  of  the 
Carolina  Mountains.  Your  Maga- 
zine will  do  much  to  awaken  and 
develop  a  literary  taste  in  its 
readers." 


Q.  Who  would  be  a  good  relia- 
ble man  to  correspond  and  deal 
with  ? 

A.  Mr.  J.  Mathews,  whose  office 
is  at  the  International  Hotel. 


Iiifervie>v  "With  a  Bri^lit  Young 
^ovspapcr  Man. 

C.  F.  Prince,  the  N.  0.  corres- 
pondent of  the  Atlanta  Journal., 
was  recently  asked — 

Question — Mr.  King,  in  your 
opinion,  what  small  placein  West- 
ern N.  0.  has  the  best  immediate 
prospects  for  growth  and  improve- 
ment? 

Answer  (Promptly)  — Ruther- 
fordton — by  long  odds  ! 

Q.  What  are  its  advantages  ? 

A.  Rutherfordton  is  beautifully 
situated  among  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  When  its  merits 
becomes  known  it  is  destined  to 
be  a  health  resort  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. Here  are  fine  moun- 
tain views,  and  a  number  of  min- 
eral springs  in  the  midst  of  town. 
Its  people  are  live,  energetic  and 
full  of  the  spirit  of  progress. 
Manufactures  are  starting  here. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  invest- 
ments there  in  real  estate? 

A.  By  all  means.  No  outside 
capital  has  yet  come  in  there. 
Property  is  lower  than  at  any 
place  in  the  South.  When  out- 
side investors  find  this  place  out 
prices  are  bound  to  go  up  with  a 
big  jump. 


Future  Existence. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Asheville  Lyceum  Association, 
the  subject  for  discussion  being, 
"What  evidences  have  we  of  ex- 
istence after  the  Dissolution  of 
our  Bodies?"  a  lady  member  of 
the  organization  read  the  follow- 
ing paper : 

A  recent  writer  has  well  said  : 
"A  dead  body  is  not  entirely  de- 
prived of  life,  as  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  and  nourishing  the  life 
of  animate  being<5."  Thus  nature 
teaches  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  our  bodily  substance  lives 
on  after  what  is  called  death. 

In  a  still  higher  sense,  all  that 
constitutes  animal  life  is  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  their 
offspring,  the  life  of  parents 
being  perpetuated^^'after  death 
in  the  life  of  their  chil- 
dren, such  life  ending  only  in 
the  death  of  persons  who  have  no 
living  offspring. 

Living  bodies  being  an  effect, 
and  not  a  primal  cause,  that  which 
produces  each  body,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  each  body  is  form- 
ed, must  be  regarded  as  the|per- 
sonality  instead'of  the  body  itself. 
Death,  which  is  a  mere  separa- 
tion of  the  primal  or  formative 
principle  of  personality  from  the 
body,  as  has  been  well  establish- 
ed, can  not  destroy  the  substance 


of  the  body,  but  only  cause  its 
dissolution  ;  much  less  can  what 
is  called  death  destroy  the  primal 
cause — the  real  personality,  by 
which  ^nd  for  which  organized 
bodies  are  formed.  One  of  two 
things  must  be  true  of  organized 
individual  life  ;  either  the  great 
primal  cause  of  all  life  Aveaves 
around  his  own  essence  bodily 
forms  of  all  kinds,  this  essence 
being  the  real  life  and  personali- 
ty, or  the  multifarious  germs  for 
which  and  around  which  all  or- 
ganized bodies  are  formed,  are 
separate  parts  and  principles  of 
vitality  with  individual  identity, 
existing  before  their  connection 
with  such  bodies.  Now,  in  either 
case,  the  sepaiation  of  the  vital 
spark  or  principle  from  the  body, 
by  what  is  termed  death,  does  not, 
by  any  m.eans,  prove  that  the 
primal  or  causal  principle  of  life 
Jias  been  extinguished — only  with- 
drawn from  such  bodies,  in  death. 

If,  what  we  term  life  be  sparks, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  divinity  or 
essenc?  of  the  great  first  cause, 
then  its  withdrawal  from  anima- 
ted bodies  cannot  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  life  principle.  If 
this  life  principle  be  itself  a  crea- 
tion or  formation,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  each  individual 
body,  its  existence  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  body  it  inhabits, 
i^s  granted ;  and  that  such  life 
principle  should  exist  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  is  entire- 
ly reasonable. 

To  believe  that  death  forever 
ends  individual  and  personal  ex- 


istence, one  must  believe  that  the 
machinery  of  our  bodily  nature 
constitutes  the  independent  and 
entire  personality  of  our  exis- 
tence. 

But  nature  teaches  plainly  that 
the  cause  and  principle  of  each 
organized  life  existed  prior  to  the 
bodily  formation ;  then  why 
should  it  not  live  on  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  bodies? 

The  sentiment  of  people  of  all 
ages  and  races  has  been  inherent 
and  resistless,  that  the  real  iden- 
tity— the  true  personality — of  all 
life  existed  prior  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  the  bodily  forms  we 
inhabit;  and  that  the  identity 
and  personality  continue  on  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  bodies. 
The  poor  Indian  with  untutored  mind, 
Who  sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  Him 

in  the  wind, 
Believes  firmly  in  existence  after 
death. 

Plato  taught  the  pre-existence, 
the  transmigration  and  continu- 
ous existence  of  all  souls. 

Job,  who  wrote  long  before 
the  days  of  Moses,  tauglit  that  ius 
body  was  a  mere  house  in  which 
his  real  person  dwelt.  He,  said 
Ae,  (his  real  existence)  was  fenced 
in  by  skin,  bones  and  sinews; 
that  though  worms  devour  his 
body,  yet  would  his  spirit  live  on. 
The  great  writers  of  the  Hebrew 
people  everywhere  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  same  ideas,  that  the 
body  goes  back  to  the  earth  from 
which  it  comes,  while  the  spirit — 
the  real  existence — goes  to  God 
who  gave  it. 

Tiius  nature,  in  all  its  lessons, 
teaches  immortality,  as  does  also 
the  voice  of  the  people  (which  is 
said  to  be  the  voice  of  God),  in 
all  ages  and  races. 


(continued  from  no.  10. 
CHAPTER  II. 


HESTSR*  Uncle    Joe's    liopeful    son    by    a 

former     raarriaffe,    and     Mabel's 

CY  jiRs.  H.  A.  MDLLiNGs.  particular  devotee. 

One  warm  morning  in  Febru- 
ary Uncle  Joe  decided  to  go  early 
over  to    ibe  city  and     make  some 

Tbe  sands  in  Time's  bour  glass  purchases  for  Glenelair;  so  order- 
tails  ta.-t  wben  lite  runs  smootbly  ing  8am,  in  bis  usually  pom[)ous 
on  with  notbing  to  dibturb  its  manner,  to  "git  dat  boat  quick," 
current.  So  tbe  years  rolled  by,  tbe  old  man  bastened  to  prepare 
and  Mabel  was  a  heantilul  girl  of  bimself  for  starting.  One  of  the 
ten,  bright,  joyous,  lovely.  No  delights  ot  Mabel's  life  was  to  tor- 
cloud  as  yet  had  ariseii  to  dim  her  ment  Uncle  Joe. 
horizen.  "What    are     you     making    so 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Malcolm  much  fuss    tor,  Uncle  Joe  ?     Any 

Clamei'on  bad  devoted  his  lite, and  one  would  think  you   were  going 

his  love  to  her.      Hester,  too,  bad  to  China." 

been  true  to  her  trust.  While  "I  isn't  goin 'to  China,' I's  goin 
Mabel  was  stiU  quite  young,  lies-  fur  china.  You  aint  got  no  man- 
ter  had  consented,  after  much  con-  ners  no  bow.  You  is  a  dretiul 
sideration, and  considerable  waver-  gal,  de  wus  gal  wat  eber  been  In 
ing  ot  mind,  to  be  jjined  in  the  dls  bouse;"  and  frowning  darkly 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Uucle  the  irate  old  man  left  tbe  house 
Joe,  the  venerable  butler  at  Glen-  on  his  mission  bent.  Soon  the 
clair;  but  before  consenting  to  the  little  boat  shot  out  into  tbe  river 
marriage.  Uncle  Joe  was  made  to  and  betore  long  looked  like  a 
understand  it  ever  it  was  neces-  speck  in  tbe  distance, 
sary  that  they  must  part  lor  Lily  Carrington  came  over  from 
Mable's  sake,  be  mu?t  make  the  the  adjoining  plantation,  during 
sacratice,  ar)d  he  the  sufterer.  the  morning  to  visit  Mabel ;  and 
Mable  was  always  first.  Certainly  tbe  two  girls  agreed  to  have  some 
poor  Uncle  Joe  understood  it  tun  wben  tbe  boat  returned  in  the 
thoroughly,  lor  he  had  heard  it  evening.  Uncle  Joe  was,  like 
(>ften  enough.  iNaturally  be  lelt  mosi  of  bis  race,  a  firm  believer 
somewhat  jealous  ot  Mabel,  yet  in  "sperets."  Even  wben  most 
loved  her  devotedly;  but  having  inflated  with  bis  own  sell-impor- 
the  freedom  of  an  old  tamily  ser-  tance  be  would  immediately  suc- 
vant,  and  believing  her  too  much  cumb  with  visible  tear  at  tbe  men- 
indulged  tor  her  own  good,  be  tion  of  a  ghost.  Just  at  the  spot 
imagined  it  his  especial  duty,  and  where  the  boats  were  landed, 
priveledge,  to  keep  her  down.  many  years  before,  a  murder  had 
Sam,    tbe    young    driver,    was   been    committed,  and  the   legend 
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ran  that  the  spirit  of  the  murder-  A  terrible  groan  tilled  the  air, 
ed  raan  walked  there  in  the  early  tollovved  by  another, 
hours  of  the  night.  Uncle  Joe  "Wat  dat?"  gasped  the  old  man. 
never  went  there  alter  dark;  but  "Wat  dat,  I  axes?  I  don  neb- 
un fortunately  for  him  on  this  oe-  ber  like  dis  place.  Samyui,  my 
casion  the  tide  did  not  rise  until  son,  come  staii  by  yopo  olefarrer. 
late,  and  the  boat  could  not  get  in  Snuiyul  hep  yo  po  ole  larrer,  dats 
till  the  water  tilled  the  inlet,  a  good  chile." 
Miibel  knew  this  and  invoking  Again  fearful  shrieks  tilled  the 
the  aid  of  Lily,  the  girls  deterni-  air.  Samyul  and  the  other  boat 
ined  "to  scare  Uucle  Joe  almost  hands  forgot  idl  obligations  in  the 
to  death."  Patiently  they  waited  terrorof  the  moment.  They  took  to 
and  watched  tor  the  boat  return-  their  heels,  and  flew  on  the  wings 
ing  from  the  city,  seeing  with  ot  the  wind,  leaving  Uncle  Joe 
much  satislaction  and  pleasure  with  his  "bars  riz,"  as  he  attcr- 
thatit  would  be  dark  on  its  arrival,  wards  expressed  it. 
Allowing  themselves  only  time  "Samyul  !  Oh  !  Snmyul,  come 
enough  to  reach  the  landing,  ihey  back  to  yo  ole  larrer."  Then  see- 
hurried  on  through  the  gathering  ing  "Samyul"  had  vanisl  ed  he 
gloom.  Thej'  were  none  too  yelled  after  him,  "You  onrespec- 
soon;  for  they  heard  Uucle  Joe  ful  nigger,  wait  till  I  o-it  hole  to 
giving  his  orders  in  the  most  die-  you,  I'll  broke  yo  head  an  ebery 
tatorial  terms,  and  abusing  poor  bone  in  yo  body." 
Sara  outrageously.  Mable  spoke  Just  then  Mabel  and  Lily 
inawhi>!per:  "JN'ow  Lil,  hide  be-  emerged  from  behind  the  trees, 
hind  that  '^ak  and  I'll  get  behind  and  in  the  territied  eyes  of  Uncle 
this  one.  When  Uncle  Joe  gets  Joe  they  looked  immence.  This 
out  of  the  boat,  I  will  give  a  tear-  was  more  than  the  old  man  could 
tul  groan,  and  you  do  the  same."  stand;    so    hugging     the     costly 

Both  quickly  disappeard  behind  china  to  his  breast  he  started  to 
the  trees.  run,  one   instant  he   looked  back, 

Directly  Uncle  Joe  stepped  and,  horror,  the  "sperets"  were 
from  the  boat,  his  arms  tilled  with  after  him.  Redoubling  hisetiorfs, 
parcels,  and  his  tongue  never  ceas-  fright  adding  to  his  strength,  he 
ing.  hurried  on.      All  at  once  down  he 

"I  tell  you  its  a  gittin  late,  bur-  went,  china  and  all  a  collapsed 
ry  up,  you  niggers.  I  nebber  see  ruin.  As  he  sank  to  the  ground 
sich  slovY  wortless  trash  before,  he  exclaimed,  "Dey  is  got  me. 
Hurry  up,  ob  cose  I  aint  scared,  I  gibs  up.  Lawd  receibe  njy 
but  I  feel  jest  a  little    spicious,  an   speret." 

I  don    like  dis   place  wen  its  late.        "Oh  !  Uncle  Joe,  are  you  hurt?" 
De  ghos  mout "  cried    Mabel,  running    up  to  him. 


"I  am    so    sorry    vou  iell,  so  very   ed,  hut  Malcolm  Cameron's  smile 
sorry.     L^t  me  help  joii  up."  of  amnsement  at  Mahel's    relation 

Srill  keepin2:  his  ,^ecumbent  of  the  atiair  only  added  fuel  to 
position,  a  look  ot  inexpressible  Uncle  Joe's  indignation,  and  as 
disgust  passing  over  his  face,  he  on  former  occasions  Sam  served 
said:  as  the  victim  on  whom  to  vent  the 

"Is  dat  you?  You  aint  had  vial  of  his  vrath;  and  Hester 
nuff  widout  playing  glios?  Miss  came  in  for  full  portion  of  blame 
Mable  you  is  a  disgrace  to  de  for  her  "bad  raisin."  At  Hester's 
fambly,  a  drefiul  disgrace.  Wat  knee  Mabel  had  hsped  her  morn- 
would  yo  gran-pa,  my  ole  marster,  ing  at.d  evenins  prayer;  from 
tinkobyou?"  Hester's  lips    she    had    learned  ot 

"I  don't  know,  and  just  now  I  the  mother  she  never  knew.  So 
don't  care,  it  is  what  papa  is  going  beautiiul  had  the  woman  drawn 
to  say  worries  me.  Do  let  me  the  picture  of  the  dead  Mabel 
help  you,  Uncle  Joe."  that    the  cliild     never    thought  of 

But  he  would  not  move,  at  her  mother  but  as  an  angle  hover- 
iength  he  slowly  remarked,  "De  ing  over  her.  a  happy  angel  when 
chaneys  is  all  broke."  Mabel    was    good,  and    a  grieved 

"I'll    make  it  right;     but   your   one    when     her    litrle    one    was 
hand  is  cut;   let  me   tie  it  up  with    naughty. 
my  handkerchief."  Life    could    not  flow  ever  on  a 

Gently  Ma!)e!  bound  the  wound-  peaceful  tide.  As  the  year  grew 
ed  hand,  and  assisted  him  to  his  old  mutterings  were  heard  in  the 
feet.  Slowly  he  raised  himselt,  land,  a  war  cloud  skirted  the  po- 
lelt  every  limb  to  ascertain  how  litical  horizon,  slowly  but  surely 
many  bones  were  broken,  contin-  risins:  higher  in  the  sky,  growing 
ually  groaning  as  it  in  excruciat-  blacker  as  it  advanced;  and  soon 
ing  pain.  the  storm   broke  in  relentless  fury 

"I's  all  jarred  up,  shnk  to  over  the  land.  At  the  first  clash 
pieces;  in  fac,  dere  aint  a  whole  of  arms  Malcolm  Cameron  stepped 
bone  in  me,  and  dey  is  all  a  ratlin  to  the  front,  and  the  hour  of  part- 
like loose  tatcrs  in  a  bag.  I  in-  ing  is  at  hand,  for  on  to  Virginia's 
tens  to  tell  Masse  Malcolm;  but  bloody  battle  grounds  Carolina's 
to  speaks  ob  you  to  him  is  wasten  sons  are  marching.  Glenclair 
time."  must    be    abandoned,    being    no 

Forgetting  his  injuries  for  a  longer  a  home  of  safety;  for  its 
moment,  he  started  off  at  a  brisk  stately  walls  are  within  the  reach 
troi;  but  suddenly  remembering  ot  the  guns  of  the  fleet  in  the  har- 
be  was  much  hurt,  he  resumed  his   bor. 

limping   gait.     Arriving  at  Glen-       Long  Malcolm  Cameron  pressed 
clair,  Mabel's  conduct  was  report-   his  child  to  his  heart,  the    parting 


was  ao-onv.  A  horrible  present-  lorm  Ilis  will.  Meybo  you  an' 
ment  over-powered  him  that  they  me  will  meet  apn;  but  you  an' 
would  uevr-r  meet  a^aiu.  Telliug  me  will  be  happy  'cause  we  doue 
Mabel  as  gently  as  possible  the  our  duty.  I)e  boat  is  waitiu. 
dangers  that  awaited  him,  and  Good-bye,  ole  home,  good-bye, 
should  he  fall  in  battle  how  she  meybe  foreber." 
must  remember  to  luimi  her  prom-  it  was  a  sad  party  sititng  in  the 
ises  to  him.  Long  they  remained  little  boat — Malcolm  Cameron, 
in  a  close  embrace,  then  hand  in  with  his  weeping  child  in  his 
hand  passed  through  the  iiiassive  arms;  Uncle  Joe  and  lies  er,  so 
doorway  of  the  grand  old  man-  soon  to  part;  Sam,  hending  to  the 
sion.  As  they  descended  the  steps  oars  with  a  well  nigh  oroken 
a  gush  ol  wind  slammed  the  door  hearc, — All  bent  their  eyes  as 
behind  them,  the  sound  rever-  long  as  possible  on  deserted  Glen- 
berated  like  thunder  and  struck  olair.  Angry  clouds  were  in  the 
like  a  death  knell  on  Malcolm  sky,  and  bathed  the  ancestral 
Cameron's  heart.  In  a  broken  home  in  gloons,  peals  ot  distant 
voice  he  said,  "We  are  leaving  rhunder  were  heard.  The  lat<t 
our  paradise  forever,"  and  the  gaze  revealed  Glenclair  with  the 
tears  rol'.ed  down  his  manly  face,  lightening  flashes  playing  over  its 

During  this  sad  parting  another  walls,  bathing    theni    in  its  lurid 

was    being  enacted  not  tar  away,  glare. 

the  farewell  of  Hester  and  Uncle  The  next  afternoon   Charleston 

Joe.     Hester  was  to  go  with    Ma-  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  armed 

bel  to    the   upper    portion  of  the  men,  rich,  poor,  old    and   young, 

state;    Uncle    Joe    was  to  follow  clad  in    gray  hurried  through  the 

"young     marster"    to     Virginia,  crowded  streets.     "To  the  front!" 

The  old   man  was   sobbing  in  his  was    the  cry  ;    and    to   the    fronr 

griet;    but  Hester's  troubled  tace  they    advanced    in    columns     and 

alone  bespoke  her   sorrov^'.     Hers  detachments    to    the    rendezvous, 

was  a  spartan  nature,  the  sublimity  Loud    lamentations   filled    the  air 

of  her  character  showing  itself  in  from    the    women    and    children 

the  hour  ot  trial.     kStern,  majectic,  who     thronged      the     sidewalks, 

she  now  stood  :  weeping  and  wailing;    while  some 

"Joe,  de    hour  is  come,  you  an'  of    stouter    hearts    showed    their 

me   mus    part.     Luty    calls    you  agony    in     their    blanched     laces, 

dere;  my  duty  is  here,  or  to  follow  Wives  waved  farewell  to  husbands, 

Miss    Mabel    chile.     I  lubs    you  mothers    blessed  departing  sons. 

well,  Joe;  but  I  lubs  my  chile  bet-  Sisters  and   neai'er  ones  gazed  for 

ter;    an'  my  promise   to   de   dead  the    last    time    on     brothers  and 

mus  be  fultill.     God   has    ordered  lovers.      Still    the    trans p,  tramp, 

dis,  an'  we  His  servants    mus  per-  tramp,  and  the  flower  ot  southern 
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chivalry  swept  onward  to  enrich  courteous  reader. 
Virgina's  soil  with  their  lile  blood.  For  nearly  two  years,  it  has 
Malcolni  Cameron  saw  Hester  hold-  been  my  pleasure  to  be  a  resident 
ing  Mabel  by  the  hand,  the  child's  of  this  partot  South  Land;  during 
head  buried  In  the  skirt  oi  Hester's  which  period  I  have  not  only  vis 
dress.  The  sight  was  too  much  ited  its  centers,  but  have  been  in 
lor  him,  he  turned  his  head  away;  its  most  remote  parts,  mixing  with 
and  the  sickness  of  despair  stole  all  classes  of  people,  under  every 
over  him.  vaxnety    ot    circumstance,    in    all 

The  next  day  Mabel  lett  the  seasons  ot  the  year ;  so  I  am  bold 
city  with  the  Carrington  family;  to  believe  that  I  know  all  that  can 
for  with  them  her  iuture  home  be  written  both  for  and  against  it, 
was  to  be.  It  was  a  pleasat  life  in  city  and  mountain  cove  alike; 
lor  Mabel,  lor  Lily  and  hersell  and  so  with  all  the  veracity  I  wish 
were  .levoted  friends,  and  having  to  attach  to  my  name,  I  wish  to 
her  dearly  loved  Hester  with  her,  pen  all  I  know,  for  your  pleasure 
the  child  did  not  miss  so  mu(;h  and  profit,  both  physically  and 
the   life  at    Glenclair.     Sam    also   morally. 

went  t<.  the  country  with  them.  Some  call  this  the  Rhineland  of 
audit  seemed  mori  Uke  home,  America,  the  Italy  of  the  West; 
with  his  familiar  form  moving  but  the  truth  is,  neither  of  these 
around  the  place.  superlatives    cover    the     ground. 

[to  be  continded.]  Like    the   fair    maiden    about    to 

enter  on  the  social  arena;  it  is  her 

The  Blue  Ridge.  ^,,g(.    ggason  and    her  heart   beats 

Injustice  is  undoubtealy  done  with  the  expectation  of  full  suc- 
this  Western  North  Carolina  sec-  cess.  Her  friends  both  love  and 
tion  by  unadvised  and  unconsider-  admire  her;  but  she  rests  all  upon 
ed  poffs  that  appear  from  time  to  1  er  individual  qualities,  and  would 
time,  both  in  newspaper  and  mag-  not  share  honors  with  any  that 
azine.  These  may  be  written  by  can  come  before  or  beside  her. 
men  of  ability,  but  are  evidently  So  here,  the  charms  ot  Pisgah, 
inspired  by  a  soul  not  experiment-  Mount  Mitchell  and  Balsam  are 
ally  acquainted  vvith  tBe  j^^'os  and  all  their  own,  as  given  them  by 
eo7is  of  the  subject  they  would  the  great  source  ot  all  that  is  ex- 
fain  advertise.  Now,  while  we  cellent,  whom  the  Indian  call  the 
would  not  dispute  the  integrity  of  Father  of  Spirits.  The'beautiful 
the  motive,  we  believe  much  more  and  the  grand  stand  here  in  a  per- 
than  this  is  needed,  even  with  the  fection  of  harmony  that  is  per- 
most  shrewd  wording  and  phrasi-  fectly  exquisite,  settine  forth  a 
ology  to  be  acceptable  in  the  effort  variety  that  dazzles  even  the  most 
to  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the  traveled    of    men.      This   crowds 
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everv  square  acre  oi  its  surface,  Air.  Townseucl  was  thirty  years 
trom  center  to  outer  edge,  with  a  old,  and  was  a  risinu'  star  in  the 
skill  that  boldest  art  n]ay  strive  to  leg-al  profession.  He  came  to 
copy,  hnt  will  strive  in  vain.  Tins  Florence  several  years  ago,  trom 
marvel  is  restful  to  the  eye  and  to  Darlington,  S.  C.  ;  and  he  had 
the  mind,  and  as  lar  as  physical  worked  up  an  enviable  clientage 
conditions  can  go,  satisfying  t(;  here.  He  held  among  liis  rela- 
the  sou'.  tives  some  ol    the  best    families  oi 

We  want  the  men  of  leisure  and  South  Carolina;  and  he  was  well 
character  to  come,  that  our  asser-  known  and  related  in  the  city  of 
tion    may    be    verified.      Nobably    Charleston. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  present  Lady  of  Mr.  Townsend  always  possessed 
the  VYhite  House,  came  to  drink  literary  inclinations,  and  he  was  a 
in  this  sea  of  bliss,  and  in  rapture  p^,^^  of  no  mean  ability.  Latterly, 
she  could  only  say:  '^Ohlhow  however,  he  seems  to  have  given 
beautiiul,  ^p  r,j]    literary  aspirations,  proba- 

We  close  with   the    best   line  oi  i-,i_^,    v,ei„o-     engrossed    with    the 
Cowper's  "Ride  of  John  Gilpin"'—  finties  of  his  profession, 
only  it  is  open  all  the  time-  g^^,^^,.„^     ^^^^^    back-probably 

before   h^^  attained  his  majority — 
Mr.  Townsend  j^ublisheda  volume 
of  verse  that  was  qcite    favorably 
Belton  O'NeaU  Townsend.  received.       And     his    enconrage- 

The  untimely  death  of  Belton  ™ent,  for  attempting  the  field  oi 
O'iS^eall  Townsend,  at  Florence,  'etters,  came  from  sources  no  less 
S.  C,  on  the  night  of  Februarv  ^^i^li  than  Longfellow  and  WiUiam 
27th,'  has  cast  an  impenetrable  ^^^'^^'  HoweHs.  Mr.  Townsend's 
gloom  over  the  entire  town  and  P'^^ms  (m  Southern  domestic 
vicinity,  as  well  as  over  all  who  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^'^*^  "^'^-^  creditable,  and 
knew  him  and  his  kinsmen.  And  '^''^'y  ^'^^^^''^  ^'^^^^  ^^'^''^  e^ovhu- 
in  his  death  perhaps  the  South  ^"^•3'  P-^'^^^l-  "O'^'  ^^.s^  was 
has  lost  a  l)rilliant  poer.  particularly  liked.     Some  o±  these 

His  death  occured  near  „,id-  P"«ms  were^  written  m  negro  dia- 
night,  under  the    saddest    circum     '*^ 

stances,— he  was  burned  up  with  "T^^^^  King-Street  Faries,"  ad- 
his  house, "during  the  absence  of  dressed  to  the  young  ladies  ot 
his  famiry.  T^e  flames  were  con-  Charleston,  is  a  model  of  its  kind, 
siderable  advanced  when  rliscover-  Being  young,  and  having  his  lite 
ed;  and  when  the  body — though  priucipally  l»efore  bin:,  he  had  as 
late  in  being  found — was  burnt  .vet  written  no  long  poem, 
entirly  bevond  recoo-intion.  C.  J>.  (tooch. 


'When  he  uext  starts  ride  a'ltroad, 
May  I  be  these  to  see." 

William  Ward. 
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James  C.  Furman.  worth     of    that    model,   christian 

On    the  second   day  of   March,  gentlemat],  than  whom    the   nine- 
1891,  James  C.  Furman   departed   teenth   century  has   produced  few 
this  lifV'  at  his  home  in  Greenville,  better. 

S.  C,  in    the    eighty-first   year  of       We    trust   that  a  beograpliy  of 
his  age.     His  father,  a  revolution-  this  great  and  good  man  will  soon 
ary  soldier,  was  Richard  Furman,  be  given  to  the  public, 
a  scholarly  and    zealous    minister  -r— — — — — — — — — 

ol  the  Baptist  denomination;  long  Nature,  Asheville  and  Vanderbilt. 

the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  That  wise  arrangement"  which 
church  in  Charleston,  where  his  causes  rivers  and  smaller  streams 
son  James  was  born  December  5,  ^^  ^^^"^^  ^^"^  turn  their  courses  in 
-[g()9_  all   directions,  lends    beauty    and 

Educated  at  the  Charleston  enchantment  to  our  land-scapes; 
college,  Mr.  Furman  began  tlie  njultiplies,  many-fold,  the  acres  of 
study  of  medicine;  but  making  a  fe''tile  soil;  and  renders  a  true  de- 
profession  of  religion  at  the  age  of  ^'-ription  far  more  interesting  than 
19,  he  decided  to  become  a  minis-  would  be  the  case  were  the  courses 
of  the  gospel,  and  he  devoted  his  o+' "1'  stream'^  straight.  So  the 
whole  lite  to  that  calling.  thousands  ot  hills,  ridges,  knoles. 

In  early  manhood  he  identified  mountains  and  peaks,  standing 
himself  with  the  Baptist  Institute,  '^^^out  the  valleys,  canons,  caves 
then  in  lower  South  Carolina,  and  ^^'<^  gorges  add  vastly  to  the  sur- 
becanie  an  active  educator.  t'«<-"e  of  habitable  land,  as  well  as 
Through  his  efforts  the  institute  gi^^e  rich  variety  to  the  scenery. 
was  moved  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  A  few  monotonous  lines  may 
about  the  year  1850;  and  James  suffice  to  tell  the  characteristics  of 
C.  Furman  became  its  president,  a  level  country;  but  when  one 
the  name  being  changed  to  Fur-  stands  on  some  mountain  top  and 
m«n  University,  which  has  long  begins  to  record  nature  as  one 
been  one  of  the  foremost  semina-  sees  it,  a  true  description  must 
ries  in  the  South.  Dr.  Furman  necessarily  be  bo  h  extensive  and 
was  ong  the  President  ot  this  in-  full  of  int  jrest. 
stitution,  and  a  professor  up  to  the  So  it  is  also  when  a  mountanous 
day  ot  hi^  death.  country  becomes  fully  alive    with 

The  Editor  of  The  Lyceum  had  human  activity  and  progress, 
the  good  fortune  of  being  for  five  Everything  becomes  more  thrill- 
years  a  student  of  Furman  Uni-  ing  than  similar  scenes  on  the 
versify,  while  Dr.  Furman  ^^as  its  plains  and  the  lowlands. 
President,  which  afforded  the  stu-  The  comparatively  small  city  of 
dent  abundant  opportunity  to  Jerusalem,  built  on  the  Judean 
know    the    chrracter,    ability  and    mountains    out-lasts    in  fame    the 
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greater  cities  ot  the  plains;  and  it  He  went  down  to  the  "Alexander 

gave  to  the  world  the  best  laws  of  residence,"  one  of  the   houses   he 

civilization.  purchased    with     his    lands,    and 

So  iiere    amid  the    Blue    Ridge  spent  the  night ;  while  we  stopped 

Mountains,  Little   Ashevill,  is  be-  at  a  teraporj  boarding   house  for 

coming  a  little   world    in  itselt — a  the  employes  on  the  ground.     He 

city  set  on  a  hill  whose    light  can  has    had    this    Alexander    house 

not  be   hid.     To  describe  all   that  nicely  furnished   for  the  residence 

is    remarkable    here    in     natural  of  himself  and  triends  when   they 

scenery,  and  alJ  that  is  progressive  come  down  to  this  romantic  coun- 

in  human  activity,  would    require  try    home.     His    mother   spent  a 

volumes  upon  volumes.  month  or  two   here  last    summer. 

While   in  Asheville    alone   the  His  brothers  also  have  visited  the 

variety  of  enterprises  and   indus-  place. 

tries  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  Ir  is  interesting  to  hear  the 
interesting;  yet  it  is  around  and  workmen  speak  of  Mr.  Vander- 
ontside  of  the  city  that  the  most  bilt.  He  has  about  400  men  work- 
gigantic  enterprises  are  to  be  ing  steadily  on  his  grounds.  All 
seen.  speak  in  the  most  respectful  terms 

The  little  village  of  Biltmore  is  of  the  millionare.      At  the  board- 

the  center  of  a  vast  deal  ot   activ-  ing  bouse,  different  ones  expressed 

ity,  as    it  all    belongs  to    Geo.  W.  their  opinions  concerning  hinj,  in 

Vanderbilt.     Here    he   has  in  op-  words    about    as   follows:      "Mr. 

eration  his  brick    factory  and  pot-  Vanderbilt  if  about  23  years  old" 

tery,  making    40,000    nricks    and  — "a  medium  size  young  man" — 

1,000  flower   pots  daily.     Here  is  "He  dresses  in  plain  clothing,  and 

located    his  main   office,  managed  does    not  resemble  the    poor  fops 

by  that  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  and  dudes   you  so  often  see  strut- 

Chas.    McITamee.      At    Biltmore,  ting     about." — "He    walks     and 

starts     the    Vanderbilt      Railroad  rides  on  horseback  over  his  lands, 

and  extends  out  four  miles,  to  the  reviewing   the  works,  but    bosses 

place  where  the  grand   mansion  is  and  directs  nothing,  everything  is 

to  be  erected.  directed  by  department  heads." — 

On    Tuesday    afternoon,  brd  of  Some     three     miles     across    the 

March,  we  walked    out  along   the  French  Broad,  he  has  a  pet  sheep 

Vanderbilt  railroad  to  its  terminus,  farm." — "He   pays  a  colored   man 

where  the  foundation  of  the  great  and  his  wife  $50  a  month  to  take 

mansion    is    now   in    progress    of  care  of    the  Alexander    house,  do 

building.     There    was,    that    eve-  the     cooking     &c." — A     colored 

ning,  another  distinguis^hed  arrival  blacksmith    working   at  his  forge 

on      these      grounds — Vanderbilt  said:     "Mr.    Vanderbilt    is    very 

himself    came   in  his    palace  car.  agreeable    in     conversation     with 
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any  one    he  meets — he  is  doing  a  During   the   closina   winter  we 

great  deal  ot   good  for  us  here  in  have    had  a  good   chance  to    note 

distribution  of   his  millions  to  the  the  difference  in  climate  as  exhib- 

laboring  people  of  this  section."  ited    on  each    side   of    the    Blue 

We  close  by  saying  that  no  one  Ridge,  in  rains,  snows  and  winds, 

individual  in  modem  times  has  at-  Snow  has  fallen  several  times  since 

tempted  any  improvement  so  vast  the    15th  of  last   December,  over 

as  young  Vanderbilt's.  The  build-  the  Blue  Ridge,  while   just  south 

iijg  of    Solomon's  Temple  of  old,  ot  the    mountains  there    has  been 

was  scarcely  more  siupendous.  "O  snow,  but  generally  rain. 

-  The  section  of  the  two  Carolinas 

Cheering  Words.  watered  by  the  head  tributaries  of 

The  Asheville  Evening  Journal  Broad     river,    including    Ruther- 

in  commenting  on  the  reforms  and  *^>'"^'    ^^^Ik,  Cleveland,    Spartan- 

,       .     ,           J         ,    T  burg  and  other  counties,  is  one  of 

improvements    it  has   advocated,  ,     '^      ,                   ^    ,      o       • 

the  garden  spots  of  the  feouth,  re- 
says,  in  a  late  issue."  1    VI        ^•^      4.      -i.            •   1    1- 
•'  '  markable   ahke  for  its   genial  cli- 

^As   to  the   forming  of  the   Asheville  n.ate,  various    products,  excellent 

Lyceum  bucietv— a  &eciilar  organization  de-  i                 i     • 

voted  to  m.ntal  improvement  and    free  dis-  settlers,  and    itS  vast    resources  of 

cussion  of  subjects  of  public  interest— it  had  timbers,  minerals  and    waterpow- 

its  inception   in  the   office  of  the   .Journal,  ers. 

and   through   our  former    associate   editor,  ^-^  ^^^        .^^^  ^^    .^^^^  ^^^    g^-. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Gaines,  was   chiefly  instrumental  ,                   .     .                                  ,             , 

in    bringing  it   into    existence,  and   for  his  ^^nces    ot    improvement    through 

perseverance  and   untiring  efforts  in  its  be-  this    section.      At    Mills    Springs, 

half  is   entitled  to  great  praise,  yet   it  was  we  find    new    buildings    going  up 

through   our  conversations   that  lie   became  ^,-,^    ^^^^j.^    planned  for    erection. 

imbued  with  the  idea  of  its  formation.     The  -r-.      r      t-.               -i     •     ^     •^  ^' 

T         1                 }     ^     ,  A            <-    ■.  1  rot.   Baynard    is  buildmo;   up  an 

.Journal   every  week    devoted   space   to   its  "^                                    or 

encouragement.  And  right  here  we  will  excellent  high  school  at  the 
remark  that  in  this  same  Lyceum  society  Springs,  and  all  the  people  about 
was  first  propounded  the  feasibiHty  of  bond-  there  are  talking  electricity,  rail- 
ing the  city  for  an  enlait-'ed  system  of  street  ,             ,                                      hah 

,   ,,      .                 ,     f     ,  •  u  J-  roads,  and  progress  generally.  All 

and  other  improvements,  ot   which   discus-  r      )-i          r>                 .; 
siou  the  Journal  published  accounts  at  the  through  the  country  we  find  pros- 
time."  perity  and    many  sign?    of  better 

Capt.  W.  T.  R.  Bell,  Principal  times, 
of  the  Ruflierford  Military  Insti-  Bad  whiskey  and  pistols  are 
tute,  writing  to  the  Editor  of  the  now  our  worst  enemies. 
Lyceum  says:  "I  have  kept  up  Rutherfordton,  in  many  re- 
tor  years  with  the  sacrifice  you  spects,  is  one  of  our  most  remark- 
have  made  to  advance  the  interst  able  towns.  As  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
of  the  South;  and  I  do  hope  you  she  is  becoming  as  mighty  as  a 
may  yet  reap  some  return  of  your  lion.  In  a  few  short  months  she 
labors."  erected   her  fine    Millitary  school 
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buildings,  settled    Capt.  W.  T.  R.  SILENT  NIGHT, 

Bell  and    his    assistant    teachers,  Oh !  silent  night, 

and  called    around  them  one  hun-  Majestic  in  thy  beauty, cahn  and  clear, 

J      J     v  1  I  „•    ^  Entraiiced,  the   soul    leaps   upward   losing 

dred    boys  who    are    now    being  .       '  f      f  » 

•^  I  err — 

taught     in     that     flourishing    new  ^ud    heaveu,  through    star   gemed    space, 

school.     Her  united  workers  also  draws  near, 

erected     the     Isothermal      hotel,  Oh !  silent  night. 

which  would    ornament   an_y  city.  oh  !  silent  night, 

The     Northern       capitalists     have  Bathed  in  the  radience  of  thy  mysticl-ght, 

found  their  way  to  Ruthertordton,  '^^^   S^^^^   entranced,   enraptured    with  thy 

sio-ht 

which  isasigniHc-ant  event;     and  And  mutely  worship  thy  Creator's  might, 
the  silent  land  boomers  are  in  her  oh  !  silent  night. 

borders.       No     greater     blessing  ,,,  ,  .,    ,    .  , , 

^  °  Oh  1  silent  night, 

comes    to  a    Southern    town    than  Thy  gracious  presence  floods  the   sleeping 
the  honest,  energetic  land  boomer.  world. 

It  enriches    the    old   and    the  new  All  nature- rests  unconscious,  pennons  furled, 

,  1    1      -1  1  11  But  thou,  on  to  eternity  seest  us  hurled, 

settlers  and   builds  up  everybody,  ^^  ,  ^^.^^^j^^^^,  ^^^^^^ 

but  the  drones  and  the  moss-backs 

I        ]•       4.  1      •  J     i'  Oh!  silent  night, 

who  die  oi  laziness  and  stinginess.  ^,        ,    .         .     ^^  , 

The  rythmic  music  of  the  stars  falls  on  my 

At  Henrietta  factory  everybody         heart, 

is    happy    and    prosperous.        The  The   yearning  and  'he  sorrow  fall  from  my 

company    are    just    beginning   lo         ii  e  apart, 

,       ,  ,      ■  .  ,  .'         ,  Thv   purifying  influence   brings    balm  for 

double    the  size    and    capacity  ot         every  dart 

the    mills,  which  will    more    than  Oh  !  soothing  night 

double  the    number  ot    residences  „,  ,   .,    ,    .  ,, 

Oh  !  silent  night, 

and  inhabitants.  With  thy  ethereal  fragrance,  one  dear  heart 

fill  and  bless. 

The      Guilford       Collegian     tor  With  clustering  memorie's  balm,  touch  him 

with  fond  caress, 
Breathe  o'er    him  eveiy    joy  of    peace   and 


March  contains   many  interesting 

articles    on    prominent    subjects,  tenderness, 

among  which  are  "The   Influence  ^'^ '  '^'^'^'^^  "'^ht 

ot  Relictions  Beliefs  on  the  Devel-  


E.  McMiNN. 


opment    of    the    Fine    Arts,"   by  The  Women's  Number. 

Judge  R(^bert  P.  Dick;    "Corrup-  The   March    issue,    No.    10,   ot 

tion  in  Politics,"  by  C.  F.  Tomlin-  the  Lyceum    has    met    with    kind 

son;    and  "Introduction  of   Fruit  words    from    all    sources.       The 

into  North  Carolina,"  by  Addison  Charleston    Sunday   Budget  says: 

Coffin.     The    Collegian  is   issued  "The  Asheville  Lyceum  tor  March 

monthly  by  the  Literary  Societies  contains   interesting  articles,  and 

of  Gilford  College,  N.  C,  at  $1  a  could  easily  be  called  the  women's 

year.  number,  as  the  leading  articles  are 
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contributed  bj  women." 

A  lady  writes  from  Henderson- 
ville,  N".  C.  :  "I  WM'ote  jou  yes- 
terday lor  tour  extra  copies  of  the 
March  Lyceum.  Please  add  tour 
more  to  that  order.  I  am  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  distribute  the 
March  issue  among  some  triends 
in  appreciation  of  your  tribute  to 
women." 

A  lady  writes  from  Summer- 
ville,  S.  C.  :  "I  am  in  receipt  of 
March  number  of  the  Lyceum, 
which  certainly  does  great  credit 
to  the  ladies.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  inprovements  which  will 
besrin  with  the  second  volume." 


My  First  Banquet. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MY  SOUL 

i  wish  to  see  my  own  soul'  house ; 

The  home  where,  were  I  dead, 

My  soul    would  there  be  fled 
To  live  forever  !     Ah  !  arouse, 

O  friend,  and  come  with  me  to-night, 
That  I  may  know  the  place — 
Walk  through  its  halls  and  trace 

The  ruins  of  neglect,  what  plight 

The  yards  and  gardens  have  assumed  ! 
I  dreamt  last  night,  0  friend, 
High  weeds  and  thistles  bend 

O're  crushed  and  dying  tiowers,  blomed 

The  rose  no  more,  an'l  shrubs  that  ileck 
The  walk  were  dead, — ah!  stark 
And  lifeless  vines  hung  dark 

Ore  walls  that  creaked  in  utter  wreck  ! 

Ah!  come  to-night,  0  friend.  What  woe — 

What  pain  unto  my  soul. 

Were  such  its  deathless  goal ! — 
Ah  I  come,  O  friecd,  for  I  must  go  ! 

But  out  into  the  night  alone 

I  rightly  went,  and  found 

The  house  unto  the  ground 
Was  razed,  with  scarce  a  vestige  known! 
Charles  Deems  Gooch. 


BY  C.  D.  GOOCH. 

The  first  banquet  lever  attend- 
ed was  an  alumni  banquet  of  one 
of  our  well-known  soutl  ern  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  of  which  I  had 
just  dofied  my  studentship. 

Ours  was  the  graduating  class 
of  the  year,  and  as  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  alumni  occasionally 
to  honor  the  senior  class  with 
some  kind  of  festivity,  the  merri- 
ment chosen  tor  us  was  a  Royal 
Banquet  of  the  Association  of 
(xraduates 

The  members  of  the  first  class 
received  their  diplomas  on  the 
same  with  the  banquet  night.  A 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Graduates  was  called  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  embryo  alumni  an 
opportunity  for  joining  that  es- 
teemed body.  With  a  graduate's 
wanted  sense  of  freedom,  inas- 
much as  he  is  now  without  the 
bonds  of  school-law,  and — in  our 
case — of  strictest  military  discip- 
line, we  walked  leisurely  into  the 
Chapel — the  place  of  meeting — at 
the  proper  hour.  The  subject  be- 
ing broached  and  somewhat  dis- 
cussed, we  promptly  paid  the  sec- 
retary the  admission  tee  of  two 
dollars  for  membership;  and  we 
gave  out  reluctantly  indeed,  for 
payment  was  quite  requisite  to  at- 
tending the  banquet. 

On  the  portico  of  the  banquet 
hall  previous  to  the  supper,  one  of 
my  chissmates  thus  addressed  me: 
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''Old  friend,  they  r.regehog  to  call 
on  you  to-night,  when  the  toasts 
are  in  order."  Having  no  thought 
ot  such  a  startling  innovation  into 
the  usual  routine  ot  our  alumni 
banquets,  and  believing  that  I  was 
unnoticed  bv  every  one  much  less 
the  speakers — though  the  speakers 
all  knew  full  well  who  were  going 
to  he  asked  to  respond  to  toasts, — 
I  jokingly  carried  on  the  conver- 
sation until  it  died  by  mutual 
consent. 

Several  ol  us  graduates  got  to- 
gether from  sympathetic  loneli- 
ness, caused  by  the  great  hall  and 
its  numerous  guests;  and  we  took 
our  place — to  be  somewhat  out  oi 
the  din — with  our  backs  toward 
the  waiters,  and  tacins;  the  entire 
hall  with  all  of  its  rattling  tables 
and  its  many  noisy  plates  and 
tinkling  glasses. 

The  supper  had  been  eaten  and 
the  various  wines  had  been  drunk, 
and  the  program nje  for  responses 
bad  been  well-nigh  exhausted, — 
when  a  leading  newspaper  man  of 
the  city  was  called  upon  to  re- 
spond to  "The  Press." 

Arising  in  full  evening  dress, 
that  gentleman  began:  "Gentle- 
men of  the  Associan,  and  invited 
guests,  i  have  a  subject  ill-adapted 
to  my  inclination  as  well  as  my 
capacities.  I  bave  nothing  but  a 
press  of  business  all  the  time.  I 
work  for  Ihe  Press  seven  days  out 
of  every  week.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  wish  tj  banish  all  thoughts  of 
the  Press,  at  least  for  an  hour. 

•'I  feel     like  the    pa!  rot  in  the 


anecdote:  An  eccentric  old  gen- 
tleman, fond  of  pets,  desired  a 
srarrulaus  bird.  Questioning  a 
friend,  he  was  told  to  try  a  fruiter. 
Taking  the  advice,  he  was  shown 
by  the  lusty  Italian  several  lazy, 
dirty  birds,  in  cages  equally  as 
filthy  as  the  green-winged  conver- 
sationalists. The  purchaser  ad- 
dressed the  parrot,  calling  :  'Polly, 
Polly.'  Polly  looked  at  him 
askance,  semi-reflectively,  paused 
a  moment,  and  shouted,  'For 
heaven's  sake  don'l  sak  me  if  I 
want  a  cracker! ' 

"For  heaven«  sake  do  not  ask 
me  to  respond  to  the  Press.  Let 
us  take  a  subject  a  little  more  in 
harmony  with  the  occasion.     We 

have  had  such   subjects  as  C , 

mentioning  the  name  of  the  resi- 
dent city,  our  State,  the  United 
States,  etcetera,  and  now  I  am 
called  upon  for  the  Press.  We 
shall  leave  this  subject  for  one 
abler  than  I  to  discuss.  Let  us 
take  up  the  class  ot  'Ninety.' 
That  fits  the  OL-casion  exactly." 
[concluded  in  no.  12.] 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

(Limestone  Springs,  S.  C.) 

H.  P.  GRIFFITH,  I  PrinciDals 

Rev.  R.  11.  GRIFFITH,  0.  D.,  j  ^^^^n^ipais 
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THE  POETS  OF  SOI  TH 
CAROI^II^A. 


READ  BEFORE    THE    LYCEUM  ASSOCIA- 
TION BY  L.  M.  HATCH. 


Let  ns  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
as  stated  by  a  noted  educator, 
Benjamin  W.  Dwright,  "That  lan- 
guage is  for  all  its  uses  the  chief 
of  earthly  studies.  There  is  no 
intellectual  discipline  at  all  equal 
to  the  study  of  language  for  va- 
riety and  force  of  stimulation  to 
every  faculty." 

The  poet,  more  than  the  orator, 
should  have  a  perfect  command 
of  language.  He  generally  uses 
the  very  best  words  that  can  be 
found,  so  v/e  may  well  dwell  upon 
them.  I  would  impress  upon  the 
young  members  of  the  Lyceum 
the  importance  of  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  such,  at  all  times,  as 
well  for  the  description  of  things 
as  thoughts. 

Writing  is  said  to  make  us  ac- 
curate, conversation  to  make  us 
ready.  One  great  advantage,  es- 
pecially to  the  young,  which  the 
Lyceum  offers,  is,  that  whilst 
speaking  makes  them  ready,  the 
opponent  who  follows  makes  them 
wish  they  had  been  accurate. 

Let  me  give  an  extract  from  a 
true  poet,  descriptive  of  our  own 
section,  four  lines  from  Dr.  S.  H. 
Dickson's,  ""The  Mountains" : 

"The  sunlight  flows  more  radiant  hence 

to  gild  the  scenes  afar; 
Brighter  the  silver  moon  beams  glance, 

and  fairer  every  star  ." 

Hundreds  of  times  I  have  been 
asked  to  describe  our  country, 
and  bungling  work  I  have  made 
of  it. 


Some  years  ago,  standing  on 
the  Hudson  overlooking  the  mag- 
nificent harbor  of  New  York,  un- 
der a  sky  as  beautiful  as  they  ev- 
er have  there  in  early  March,  I 
said  to  my  daughter,  "I  am  going 
to  drink  this  all  in  and  compare 
it  with  Buncombe,  when  we  get 
home." 

I  happened  to  remember  it  just 
as  we  had  crossed  the  mountains, 
with  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in 
view,  and  I  said,  "Now  for  my 
compnrison."  After  a  moment, 
she  asked  how  I  found  it? 

I  replied  there  was  the  same 
difference  between  this  and  that, 
that  there  was  between  the  water 
from  our  springs  and  from  the  old 
street  pumps  of  New  York  ;  hard, 
brackish,  and,  we  should  think  in 
these  days,  deadly.  That  was 
prose 

More  truly  "the  sunlight  did 
flow  more  radiant  hence  to  gild 
the  scenes  afar,"  for  there  stood 
Pisgah  twenty-five  miles  away, 
but  seemingly  not  far  off.  It  re- 
minded me  of  a  young  English- 
man in  our  west,  among 
mountains  more  elevated  than 
ours,  and  in  a  very  dry  air,  who 
said  to  his  companions  on  the 
piazza,  "I  will  step  over  on  the 
mountain  there." 

They  let  him  go  and  followed 
on  horse  back  some  hours  after, 
coming  up  with  him  taking  off 
his  clothes  by  the  side  of  a  ditch, 
said : 

"What  are  you  doing?" 
"Going  to  swim  that  river." 
"Why,  that  is  only  a  ditch." 
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"How  can  I  tell  how  far  it  is  to  roll  on,  nntil  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  other  side?"  now  there  exists  a  very  strong  de- 
He  had  learned  that  the  sun-  sire  for  a  closer  union  of  all  Eng- 
light  did  flow  more  radiant  than  lisli  speaking  people  among  those 
in  old  England,  who  realize  what  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Neither  was  the  poet  guilty  of  race  has  been,  is,  and  should  be 
the  least  exaggeration  when  he  to  the  other  races  of  the  world, 
said,  "and  fairer   every  star,"  for  ..Though  ages  ion-  have  passed 

I  had  an  Englishman  say  to  me  at     since  our  father's  left  their  home, 

home  here,  "I  never  saw  the  stars    Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 

so  bright  before  in  my  life,"  neith-     ^'^^  untravekd  seas  to  roam; 

,       '  "  Yet  lives  the  blood   of  England   in    our 

er  had  he.  .     , 

■,,      p    ^         ,  veins! 

In  making  up  the  roll  of  bouth    ^^^^  gj^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^  proclaim 
Carolina  poets  I  may  not  be  able    That  blood  of  honest  fame 

to  present    them    in    order    as    to     Which  no  tyrany  can  tame 

time,  but  so  far  as  I  can,  shall  do    By  itschams.'' 

so.  While  the  language  free  and  bold 

The  first  t'^  head  my  list  will  be     Which  the  Bard  of  Avon  sung. 

Washington     Allston,     born    in    In  which  Milton  told 

,„,        1      r         AT  -    -ir-r-n    1  1       How  the  vault  of  hcavcn  rung 

Charleston,  Nov.  o.  1m 9,  descend-    ,,,,      „  ^       ,,    ^  ,  ,- ,,     vi   i  •   ;  ^  ^ 

'  .  '  .  When  Satan,  blasted,  ted  with  his  host, 

ed    from    a    family   of   much    dis-  ivhile  this  with  reverence  meet, 

tinction.      He    was    prepared    for  Ten  thousand  echoes  greet 

college  at  the  school    of   Mr.  Kob-  Fi-'>rn  rock  to  rock  repeat 

ert  Sogers,  of  Newport,  K.  I., 
entered  Harvard  in  1795,  and  on 
the  comoletion  of  his  course  de- 
livered a  poem. 

Better  known  to  the  world  as  a 
painter,  Washington  Irving,  his 
intimate  friend, says  :  "His  poems, 
though  few  in  number,  are  ex- 
quisite in  finish,  and  in  the  fan- 
cies and  thoughts  which  they  em- 
bodied, they  are  delicate,  subtle 
and  philosophical.  Thought  and 
feeling  are  united  in  them  and  be  found  quite  a  number  of  vol- 
the  meditative  eye  umes  of  poetry   by  South  Caro- 

'Which  hath  kept  watch  linians.  One  of  these  is  by  George 

Heartwell  Spierin,  of  Charleston, 
born  in   the  State  of  New  York, 

His  "America  to  Great  Brrtain,"    in  1787.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
from  wich  1  will  offer   you  a  few    of  16,  leaving  many  evidences  of 
lines,    expresses    feelings   which    rare  talent, 
have  grown  stronger  as  the  years        In  1813  Edwin  C.  Holland  pub- 


Round  oiir  coast. 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts 

That  mould  a  nation's  soul 

Stili  cling  round  our  Iie;irts. 

Between  let  (jOean  roll 

Our  joint  communion  hreakir.g  with  the 

sun; 
Yet  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach 
More  audible  than  speech, 
'We  are  one." 

In  the  Kennedy  Library  of  Spar- 
ta' burg.   South   Carolina,  are   to 


Oer  man's  mortality 

Broods  over  all." 
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lished  a  small  volume  of  odes 
and  naval  songs. 

There  is  in  the  Charleston  li- 
brary a  volume  containing  "The 
Honey  Moon,  a  comedy  in  five 
parts,  by  John  Tobin." 

Also  Boscari,  a  tragedy,  and  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Castle,  or  the 
Victim  of  Revenge,  by  John  B. 
White,  known  to  us  by  his  Mari- 
on, with  the  sweet  potatoes  and 
the  British  officers,  and  his  Jasjjer, 
rescuing  the  American  prisoners. 

In  1807,  The  Battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs  and  a  naval  drama,  by 
Geo.  Goar,  of  St.  George,  Dor- 
chester, S.  C. 

In  1819  we  find  "The  Exile's 
Return,"  by  Wm.  Simmons. 

Henry  T.  Farmer,  born  in  Eng- 
land, but  a  resident  of  Charleston, 
wrote  with  a  ready  pen  many 
verses,  showing  much  taste  for 
the  poetry  of  his  day.  We  offer 
one  verse  from  his  words  of  Mod- 
ern Greece : 

"Columhia  rise!     A  voice  comes  o'er  the 

main 
To  ask  th^'  blessing;;,  nor  to  ask  in  vain; 
Stand  forth   in  bold  magnificence,  and  he 
For  classic  Greece  ivhat  France  was  once 

for  thee. 
So  shall   the   Gods  each  patriot   bosom 

sway, 
And  make  each  Greek  the  hereof  his  dav. 
But  should   thy  wisdom  and   thv  valor 

stand 
On  neutral  ground,  oh  may  thy  generous 

hand 
Assist  her  hapless  warriors  and  repair 
Her  altars,  scath'd  bA- sacrilege  and  care; 
Hail  all  her  triumphs,  all  her  ills  deplore. 
Nor  let  old  Homermanesbegoncemore." 

This  must  have  been  somewhere 
about  1824,  only  nine  years  of  age, 
I  remember  how  warmly  our  peo- 


ple felt  for  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Turks  ;  I  know 
that  I  did  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
dollar,  the  all  that  I  had.  We 
boys  gave  a  moral  support  to  the 
Greeks,  which  they  perhaps  never 
knew  of,  in  the  way  that  we 
spoke: 

"At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent, 
The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliancebent 
Should  tremble  at  his  power." 

There  was  an  earnestness  in 
our  speaking  these  patriotic 
speeches  which  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  Turks  had  they  known 
of  it. 

This  Mr.  Farmer  was  a  nephew 
of  the  American  Baring,  of  the 
old  banking  house.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Flat 
Rock,  and  so  has  come  to  our  day 
the  Farmer's  hotel  of  that  famous 

resort. 

William  Croft,  the  pleasant 
companion,  wit,  scholar,  orator, 
newspaper  writer  and  poet,  was 
much  admired  by  the  men  of  his 
day,  they  themselves  being  schol- 
ars, orators  and  poets.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  always  spoke 
of  him  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
as  to  their  regard.  We  may  well 
take  their  estimate  of  him  and 
not  feel  disappointed  because  so 
much  of  his  work  having  been 
done  for  the  hour  has  not  lasted 
to  our  day. 

The  dull  lamp  may  outlast  the 
lightning's  flash,  but  Croft  must 
have  been  a  man  of  talent  to 
have  left  the  impression  he  did 
on  those  who  knew  him.  I  will 
only  offer  you  his  Love's  Benedic- 
tion : 
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Be  as  thou  art,  forever  young. 
Still  on  thy  cheek  the  vernal  bloom, 
The  honey's  essence  on  thy  tongue, 
And  on  thy  lips  the  rose  perfume. 

Be  as  thou  art,  forever  fair. 

Still  beam  with  love  those  eves  of  thine; 

Forever  wave  thy  yellow  hair, 

And  round  thy  graceful  bosom  twine. 

Those  coral  lips,  those  teeth  of  pearl. 
Those  smiles,  those  glances,   and  those 

sighs, 
Heaven    save  thee  long,    my   charming 

girl, 
To  bless  this  heart,  to  bless  these  eyes; 

For  all  of  thee,  thank  heaven,  is  mine; 
And  I  am  happier  made  by  thee. 
As  when  the  oak  supports  the  vine, 
'Tis  glad  and  looketh  cheerfully. 

Next  comes  A.  A.  Miller.  Did 
time  permit  we  might  well  read 
his  "Rome." 

From  Anna  P.  Danny's  "The 
Wife,"  we  will  take  only  the  last 
verse : 

"To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger. 

As  filled  with  heavenward    trust,  the\' 

say, 
'Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer'; 
Nay.  dearest,  'tis  too  much — this  heart 
Must  break  when  thou  art  gone; 
It  must  not  be — we  may  not  part— 
I  can  not  live  alone." 

William  Elliot,  better  known 
as  statesman  and  writer,  (Caroli- 
na sports  by  land  and  water), 
was  also  a  poet.  Near  Elliot's 
birth  place,  at  Beaufort,  in  1788, 
was  born  William  J.  Grayson, 
also  statesman,  planter,  and  poet. 
These  men,  as  well  as  the  elder 
Timrod,and  in  fact  all  of  the  older 
poets,  so  far  as  I  know,  were 
strong  for  the  Union.  That  this 
was  right  for  their  day,  their 
unanimity  would  seem   to   show. 


In  those  days  I  should  have  agreed 
with  them  heartily,  and  yet  I  have 
agreed  as  heartily  with  their  sons 
and  the  latter  poets,  whose  every 
voice,  so  far  as  I  know,  sounded 
for  Dixie.  To  my  mind  they 
showed  that  the  duty  of  the  hour 
was  different  so  far  as  we  could 
see  it.  Poets  have  been  far  less 
guilty  than  politicians.  Let  us 
glance  at  some  of  the  many  good 
things  to  be  found  in  the  "Hire- 
ling and  the  Slave."  Think  of 
the  years  since  Mr.  Grayson  wrote: 

"Slaves  of  the  plow,  when   duly  tasked 

they  bring. 
Like  the  swart  genii  of  the  lamp  and  ring 
Their  priceless  gifts — their  labors  yield  in 

time 
Unbounded  blessings  to  their  native  clime, 
'Tho  round  it   darkly  clouds   and    mists 

have  rolled, 
Of  sloth  and  ignorance  for  years  untold. 
Still  in  the  future,  faith's  proplietic  eye. 
Beyond  the  cloud   descerns  the  promised 

skj'; 
Sees  happier  lands,  their  sable  thousands 

pour 
Missions  of  love  on   Congo's  suppliant 

shores; 
Skilled  in  each  useful,  civilizing  art. 
With  all  the  power  that  knowledge  can 

impart. 
O'er  the  wild  deep'whose  heavingbillows 

seem 
Bridged  for  their  passage  by  assisting 

steam; 
To  Africa,  their  fatherland,  thej'  go. 
Law,  industry,  protection  to  bestow, 
To   pour    from    western    skies  religious 

light, 
Drive  from  each  hill  or  vale  its  pagan 

rite, 
Teach  brutal^hordes  a  noble  life  to  plan, 
And  change  at  last^the  savage  to  the 

man, 
Exalting  millions  through  their  waters 

land, 
From     Gambria's    rivers    to    Nagola's 

strand, 
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Where  Niger's  fountain  head,  the  travel- 
er's stream, 
And   mountain  sno;vs  are  bright   with 

tropic  scenes, 
See  spreading  onward  from  the  Atlantic 

shore, 
Industrial  skill  and  arts  unknown  before 
Through    the  broad    valley  prosperous 

cities  rise 
With  gilded  domes  and  spires  that  court 

the  skies; 
Forests,  for  countless  years    the  tiger's 

lair, 
Yield   their   glad    acres    to    the    shining 

share, 
Where  once  along  the  interminable  plain 
The    weary    traveler  dragged   his  steps 

with  pain 
In  iron  lines  continuous  roads  proceed. 
And  steam  outstrips  the  ostrich  with  its 

speed, 
Timbuctoo's    towers    and    fabled    walls 

that  seem 
The  fabric  of   a  traveler's  dream 
Spread  a  broad   mart,   where  commerce 

brings  her  stores 
Of  gems  and  gold  from  earth's  remotest 

shores; 
Wealth,    art,    refinement   follow    in   her 

train. 
Learning    applauds,    a  new    Augustean 

reign. 
To  tropic  scenes   her  fruits  and   flowers 

unfold. 
And  L3'bia  hails  at  last  her  age  of  gold." 

Contrast  this  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture by  the  poet,  written  whilst 
Livingston  seemed  buried  in  Af- 
rica, perhaps  before  Stanley  was 
born,  with  the  want  of  foresight 
as  to  what  our  interest  in  Africa 
should  be.  All  Europe  roused  in 
the  opening  up  of  a  continent, 
we  indifferent,  although  having 
amongst  us  millions  to  whom  it  is 
fatherland. 

Not  many  months  since  a  na- 
tive African,  an  educated  Liberi- 
an,   spoke   here   in  Asheville   to 


perhaps  twenty  of  his  race,  my- 
self being  the  only  white  man 
who  cared  to  hear  his  description. 
His  thoughts  were  strong ;  his 
words  well  chosen,  flowed  easily 
as  those  from  our  average  speak- 
ers. He  was  talking  of  what  he 
knew,  and  of  what  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  I  think,  South- 
ern men  ought  most  to  know. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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In  resuming  my  reminiscences 
it  will  be  interesting  to  note  a  few 
historical  events  of  vital  interest 
to  the  people  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  I'  is  hard  to  conceive 
the  vast  extent  and  total  obscuri- 
ty of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  at  the  Breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  the 
mind  of  the  present  generation 
this  fact,  in  order  to  show  what 
the  people  then  had  to  contend 
with,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a 
few  incidents  connected  with  the 
early  settlement  of  this  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion British  emissaries  had  pene- 
trated to  all  the  interior  towns 
in  the  Indian  country,  and  in- 
cited them  to  all  the  depreda- 
tions and  cruelties  known  to  sav- 
age warfare,  by  which  to  utterly 
destroy  the  few  inhabitants  who 
lived   in   the   country    and  were 
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suspected  to  have  sympathy  with  town.  While  these  campaigns 
those  who  were  seeking  to  be  were  going  on,  Gen.  Rutherford 
freed  from  British  tyranny.  So  rais  d  an  army  in  North  Carolina 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  Kevo-  and  the  plan  of  joining  their  re- 
lutionary  War  it  was  found  that  spective  forces  had  been  agreed 
theCherokees,Chickasaws,Creeks  upon  by  that  otHeer  and  Gen. 
and  Choctaws  were  all  in  open  Williamson,  supposing  that  their 
hostility  to  the  whites.  This  con-  concentrated  forces  were  neces- 
dition  of  things  fell  heavily  on  sary  to  the  reduction  of  the  mid- 
the  settlement  of  Watauga  and  die  settlements  and  valleys. 
around  the  foot-hills  of  East  Ten-  Col.  Martin  Armstrong,  of  Sur- 
nessee,  as  far  as  tlie  Tennessee  ry  county,  in  x\ugust,  raised  a 
River,  and  many  a  desperate  con-  regiment  of  militia  and  marched 
flict  between  the  sparsely  settled  with  them  to  join  Gen.  Ruther- 
whites  and  the  savages  occurred  ford,  whose  forces  consisted  of 
within  this  locality.  Fortunately,  about  two  thousand  men.  He 
however,  a  man  equal  to  the  joined  them  at  Cathey's  ford  of 
times,  possessed  of  all  the  char-  the  Catawba.  The  Blue  Ridge 
acteristics  of  a  great  and  brave  was  crossed  by  this  army  at  the 
man,  was  found  equal  to  the  task,  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  the  march 
in  Col.  John  Sevier,  whose  cool  continued  down  the  river  of  the 
judgment  and  courage  were  sulS-  same  name  to  its  mouth,  near 
cient  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  which  they  crossed  the  French 
followers  and  terror  in  his  ene-  Broad.  From  that  river  the  army 
mies.  The  savages  were  over-  marched  up  Hominy  Creek,  cross- 
powered  ultimately,  and  that  ing  Pigeon  a  little  below  the  East 
fruitful  land  was  made  "to  bios-  fork,  at  w-hat  is  now  known  as 
som  as  the  rose."  Many  inci-  Cathay's  ford;  thence  through 
dents  and  adventures  njight  be  the  mountains  to  Richland  Creek, 
recited  in  connection  with  these  above  the  present  town  of 
various  campaigns,  but  they  are  Waynesville,  and  ascending  that 
only  referred  to  here  to  show  how  creek  and  crossing  the  Tucka- 
the  people  of  Western  North  Car-  seegee  River  at  an  Hidian  town- 
olina  were  surrounded  by  this  They  then  crossed  the  Cowee 
hostile  and  barbarous  force.  Sev-  Mountain,  where  they  had  an  en- 
eral  expeditions  were  at  once  gagement  with  the  enemy.  From 
made  into  this  territory.  Col.  thence  the  army  marched  to  the 
McBury  and  Maj.  Jack,  from  middle  towns  on  the  Tennessee 
Georgia,  entered  the  Indian  set-  River,  at  about  where  Franklin 
tlement  on  the  Tugaloo.  Gen.  now  stands.  Here  they  expected 
Williamson,  of  South  Carolina,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  South 
entered  by  w^ay  of  the  Oconoree,  Carolina  troops,  under  Gen.  Wil- 
and  destroyed  the  town  of  Soco-  liamson  ;  waiting  a  few  days  they 
nee,  Keowee,  Ostatree  and  Brass-  continued  their  march  westward, 
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up  the  Oartoogajee  to  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  now  known  as  the 
"Warrior,"  taking  its  name   from 
this    campaign.      Following    this 
stream  some  two  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  at  a  point  about 
where    Elam    Slagle    now    lives. 
Just  above  his  house  the  Indians 
were   in    strong   force   on   top  of 
the  ridge,  and  quite  a  fierce  battle 
ensued    with    them.     Finally  the 
wh  tes  drove    them    back.     Now, 
being  compelled  to  follow  the  In- 
dians through  the  mountain   fast- 
nesses, they  were  forced  to  aban- 
don   their   artillery,    which    con- 
sisted  of   two    bra«s  guns.     They 
buried  them  in  the  swamp  below 
Mr.    Slagle's    house,  where,  it   is 
said,   they    remain    to    this    day. 
The  Indians  fell  back  on  the  Val- 
ley   River   in    Cherokee    county, 
and    were  overtaken  on  the  farm 
of  James  Whittaker.  Esq.,  where 
the  road  crosses  the  valley  to  the 
upper  Valley  River  Bridge.     An 
engagement   took   place    near    a 
mound    in    the   field,  the  Indians 
concealing  themselves  behind  the 
mound,    on    the    banks    of     the 
streams,   and    the    hills    on    the 
north    bank    of    the   river,     This 
was  the  end.  I    am    informed    by 
Indian  tradition,  of  the  campaign, 
the  army  going  no  further   down 
the    river,  except   as   scouts   and 
foragingparties.   This  was  theonlv 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
BROAD  VALLEY. 

It  will    be    remembered   that  1 
was  born  and  raised  in  the  county 
of  Haywood ;    that   the    recollec- 
tions of  my*  boyhood   and   young 
manliood    were   of   that   c  unty; 
and  I  have  no  early  recollections 
of  the  county  of  Buncombe.  The 
first  time  I  ever  wa=  in  Asheville 
was  in  1S35,   now   fifty-six   years 
ago,  when  I  was  sixteen  years  of 
age.     It  was  the  occasion    of  the 
hanging   of     Sneed    and    Henry. 
The  town  was  then  small ;  to  me 
however,  it  seemed  very  large.    I 
remember  distinctly  Wiley  Jones, 
sheriff;  and  Col.  Enoch  Cunning- 
ham, captain   of  the  guard.     The 
religious  services  at   the   scalfold 
were  conducted  by  Thomas  Strad- 
ley  and  Joseph   Haskew.     What 
a  surging,  rushing,   mad,   excited 
crowd.   This  was  my  introduction 
to  the  county.    Buncombe  county 
seems  to  have  been    fortunate   im 
its  first  settlement   in   having   iiii 
each    division    of  its    territory  a 
first-class  set  of  men  ;  and   they 
were    not    gathered    together   in 
any  one  community,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  others,  but   in    every 
section  there  was  a  leading  set  of 
men  equal  to  any  of  the   others  ; 
and  this  is  evidenced  by  their  de- 
scendents  that    now   inhabit    the 


organized  army  during  the  revo-  country.  I  speak  now  of  Bun 
lution  that  ever  penetrated  the 
mounti  ins  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
but  it  did  haA-e  the  effect  of  de- 
moralizing the  Indians  until  the 
war  was  ended. 


combe  as  it  is  to-day,  without  re- 
gard to  that  vast  territory  which 
in  the  beginning  constituted  the 
"State  of  Buncombe."  I  cannot 
pretend  to  recollect  all  of  the 
leading  citizens  or  their  families. 
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but  will  only  mention  such  as  I 
have  corae  in  contact  with  in  a 
busy  life  of  fifty  years.  Most  of 
the  early  pioneers  had  passed 
away  before  my  time. 

The  Hominy  settlement  was 
made  up  of  such  men  as  Capt. 
Chas.  Mnore.  who,  it  is  said,  was 
born  in  a  fort  on  that  creek,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  most  honor- 
able, hospitable,  open-hearted 
men  it  was  mj'-  good  fortune  to 
know,  whom  I  was  taught,  by  my 
parents,  to  revere  and  respect; 
and  I  can  now  say,  1  never  found 
in  him  anything  to  lessen  the 
high  estimate  placed  upon  him 
by  them.  He  was  born  to 
be  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
lived  a  useful  life,  and  was  mourn- 
ed by  all  at  his  death. 

George  W.  Candler  lived  in 
Captain  Moore's  neighborhood, 
married  his  eldest  and  onl}'^  daugh- 
ter by  his  first  wife  ;  was  a  good 
lawyer  and  a  clever  gentleman, 
a  man  upon  whose  good  heart  and 
kindly  disposition  one  could  al- 
ways rely,  was  a  regular  "stand- 
by for  his  people,  filled  many 
places  of  honor  and  trust,  was  the 
center  of  the  social  circle  in  his 
profession,  and  of  whom  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  my  Recollec- 
tions of  my  Professional  Life. 

The  Jones  family  lived  in  this 
neighborhood,  were  thrifty,  har- 
dy, and  good  citizens. 

Samuel  B.  Gudger  also  lived 
here;  he  was  a  number-one  man, 
and  one  always  to  be  relied  upon. 
Your  draft  on  him  for  support  in 
any  good  workwas  always  honored. 
These  were  some  and   only  a  few 


of  the  good  citizens  who  inhabit- 
ed this  fertile  valley.     Their   de- 
scendants   are   still    there ;  their 
thrift,  success  and   prosperity  at- 
test the  fact  that  "they  are  worthy 
sons  of  noble  sires."     I    must  not 
omit  in  this  connection   to   men- 
tion Robert  Henry,  who  lived  at, 
owned  and   settled    the   Sulphur 
Springs.     He    was    an    old    man 
when  first  I  knew   him,   say  fifty 
y  ars  ago ;  he   had  then  retired 
from  the   profession   of  the   law 
which    he   had    practiced    many 
years.     This  was  bt^fore   1    knew 
him  Avell.     He   was    tedious   and 
slow  in  conversation,  but   always 
interesting   to   the   student.     Ho 
had  been  a  fine   lawyer,   and   re- 
markable in  criminal  cases.     He 
could   recite    his   experiences   of 
cases  in  most  minute  detail.     He 
insisted,   underlying   all.   invari- 
ably was  a  principle,  settling  a  par- 
ticular rule  of  evidence  or   point 
of  law.     I  chanced  to  get  some  of 
his  old  criminal   law  books,  such 
as    Foster's   Crown   Law,   Llaie's 
Please  of  the  Crown,  etc.  I  found 
them  well  annotated  with  accur- 
ate marginal  notes,  showing  great 
industry  and  thought  in  their  pe- 
rusal.   He  had  a  grand  history  in 
our    struggle   for   independence ; 
was  at  Charlotte  when    the  Dec- 
laration   of    Independence     was 
made.     Being  a  boy  at  this  time, 
he  did  not  understand  the  charact- 
er of  the  resolutions,  but  said   he 
heard  the   crowd   shout   and    de- 
clare themselves  freed  from    the 
British    government.     He     after- 
wards fought    at    the    battle   of 
King's  Mountain,  and  was  severely 
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With  this  issue  of  our  Maga- 
zine, ends  its  first  volume.  Twelve 
months  ago,  when  the  plan  of  is- 
suing a  practical  literary  maga- 
zine was  first  mentioned  to  a  few 
friends,  some  of  them  doubted, 
wiiile  others  approved,  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  course.  Having, 
however,  been  a  close  watcher 
and  worker  in  the  development 
of  the  South ;  and  remembering 
that  "times  change  and  people 
change  with  them  ;"  thinking  that 
what  was  formerly  impractical  in 
the  South  may  not  now  be  so,  and 
knowing  that  what  is  still  beyond 
the  capacity  of  many  towns  in 
the  South,  can  be  grasped  by  the 
far-reaching  city  of  Asheville, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Lyceum 
^'struck  while  the  iron  was  hot," 
and  the  result  is  the  first  volume 
of  a  self-sustaming  Southern  mag- 
azine. 

Having  always  followed  the 
beckoning  of  success  in  well-laid 
schemes,  we  are  encouraged  to 
push  forward  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  enterprise.  Hence, 
the  first  number  of  Volume  II, 
for  June  next,  will  present  pro- 
portions and  evidences  of  im- 
provement, which,  we  trust,  will 
not  fail  to  receive  that  encourage- 
ment its  merits  may  demand. 


The  Italian  government  has  ex- 
ercised a  right  which  they  un- 
questionably have  in  calling  home 
from  Washington  their  Minister, 
Baron  Fava.  If  they  could  not 
approve  the  position  the  United 
States  took  as  to  the  New  Orleans 
difficulty,  they  have  a  right  to  dis- 
approve the  action  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  they  have  begun  to 
do  by  recalling  their  n.inister. 
Italy  can  withhold  friendly  ne- 
gotiations with  our  government 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  indefi- 
nitely, if  she  chooses,  which 
course  would  put  their  govern- 
ment in  a  position  to  give  or  re- 
ceive the  first  blows  of  actual 
hostility  at  any  time.  But  friend- 
ly relations  may  be  restored  with- 
out war  if  future  negotiations 
should  efl'ect  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. To  show  that  the  United 
States  are  right  in  the  position 
they  have  taken,  is  the  wise 
course  to  be  pursued,  instead  of 
doing  any  thing  which  would  pre- 
cipitate war.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Italian  government  can  be 
brought  to  realize  that  their  de- 
mands are  unre  isonable.  Had 
eleven  Italian  subjects  been  kill- 
ed in  a  railroad  wreck  in  Louisi- 
ana, or  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  the  United  States,  or  the 
State  in  which  it  occurred,  even 
if  there  was  criminal  neglect  on 


the  part  of  the  railroad  authori- 
ties, could  not  be  held  bound  by- 
Italy  to  make  good  the  damages 
and  punish  the  railroad  authori- 
ties. Should  a  band  of  eleven 
Italian  outlaws  be  caught  in  a 
western  State  and  shot  to  death 
by  an  outraged  people  whom  the 
bandits  were  robbing  and  murder- 
ing, the  Italian  government  would 
make  poor  speed  in  calling  either 
our  General  or  State  government 
to  account  for  their  destruction. 
If  in  New  Orleans  a  secret  order 
of  oath-bound  Italians  were  found 
plotting  for  the  injury  of  the  na- 
tive people,  and  did  actually  slay 
the  chief  of  police  in  that  city, 
and  the  outraged  populace  rose 
up  and  shot  to  death  the  leaders 
engaged  in  outlawry  and  murder, 
the  Italian  government  would 
have  but  little  better  claims 
against  our  government  than  in 
the  other  two  cases  supposed 
above. 

The  Italian  government,  it  is 
hoped,  may  yet  see  that  their  po- 
sition is  a  wrong  one ;  if  not  a 
war  with  the  United  States  would 
be  the  poorest  way  of  gaining  re- 
dress. 

The  theory  long  maintained 
that  the  deep  interior  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  molten,  heated  condition, 
is  about  to  be  exploded  by  deep 
borings.  This  theory  originated 
with  the  idea  that  the  earth  was 
once  a  molten  mass  of  matter, 
whose  surface  gradually  cooled 
off  until  it  became  habitable  ;  and 
that  the  inner  portion  of  the  globe 
remains     heated     and     molten. 


Modern  investigations  on  and 
near  the  surface  showconcl  sively 
that  the  land  portion  of  the  earth 
had  its  origin  in  water  and  not  in 
fire.  Now  comes  testimony  from 
the  deepest  borings  to  show  that 
the  general  interior  of  our  globe 
is  not  in  a  heated,  molten  condi- 
tion. The  New  York  Dispatch 
publishes  the  following  facts  : 

"The  deepest  bore  hole  in  the 
world,  claimed  at  different  times 
for  c.  number  of  places,  is,  accord- 
ing to  latest  accounts,  at  Schlade- 
bach,  a  small  German  village  near 
Leipzig.  It  measures  about 
5,725  feet.  The  time  expended 
in  boring  to  this  depth  amounted 
to  six  years,  at  a  cost  of  $52,500. 
A  peculiar  experience  encounter- 
ed in  connection  w  ith  this  and 
other  deep  holes  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  is,  that  the  ob- 
served temperatures, whi  e  steadi- 
ly increasing  with  the  depth,  show 
a  smaller  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
lower  strata." 

If  the  increase  of  temperature 
begins  to  decrease  its  ratio,  say 
at  5,000  feet,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  at  10,000  feet  deep 
the  same  temperature  as  that  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  might  be 
found.  Sections  of  the  earth's 
interior  are  in  a  deeply  heated 
state,  but  this  results  from  local 
causes  attributable  to  inflammable 
matter  deposited  in  vast  quanti- 
ties. These  raging  fires  find  an 
escape  through  volcanoes. 

-^ — ^ 
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wounded  by  a  bayonet  in  the 
charge  of  Fergerson's  men.  But 
I  must  stDp  this  or  I  will  not  have 
time  to  speak  of  others.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Sandy  Mush, 
Col.  James  Lowrey  lived,  a  fine, 
genial,  clever  gentleman,  worthy 
of  any  people  and  held  in  highest 
esteem.  I  do  not  know  where 
you  could  go  to  find  his  superior. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  these  old- 
time  country  gentlemen  were  pos- 
sessed of  such  courtly  manners  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  did  thus 
demean  themselves,  and  Col. 
Lowrey  was  a  type  of  this  class. 
He  was  my  friend  whom  I  remem- 
ber Avith  the  most  sincere  and 
grateful  feelings. 

Coming  on  towards  Asheville, 
you  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Turkey  Creek ;  and  here  you 
found  James  Gudger,  the  father 
of  most  of  the  long  line  of  that 
name  in  this  county.  He  was  an 
upright,  just  man,  with  more  than 
ordinary  ability ;  had  much  to  do 
with  public  alTairs,  and  never  for- 
feited the  esteem  of  his  friends. 
I  think  it  was  he  who  said  he  had 
but  one  plank  in  his  political 
platform,  and  that  was,  "Stick  to 
my  principles,  and  stand  by  my 
friends."  He  lived  a  long  and  use- 
ful life,  and  died  respected  and 
lamented,    leaving    a    numerous 


line  of  useful  descendants,  many 
of  whom  I  would  like  to  mention, 
but  cannot  for  the  want  of  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  typical 
men  whom  1  knew  on  the  west 
side  of  the  French  Broad.  They 
prove  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  each  particular  neigh- 
borhood had  an  honorable  repre- 
sentative. 

The  town  of  Asheville  was  sin- 
gularly fortunate  in  its  early 
citizenship.  This  paper  is  not 
intended  as  an  eulogy  of  particu- 
lar persons,  but  only  to  bring  into 
notice  the  principle  business 
characters,  and  to  show  the  early 
beginning  of  this  favored  land. 

Asheville  naturally  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  other  localities ;  it  is 
the  center  of  a  great  circle,  with 
remarkable  and  convenientpasses 
on  the  edges  of  the  crater,  con- 
verging to  a  common  center,  hence 
all  who  pass  over  the  mountains 
are  bound  to  pass  through  Ashe- 
ville. So  it  was  ahead  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  now,  and  must  con- 
tinue so  to  the  end.  It  is  the 
center  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  extensive  valleys  in  the 
Alleghany  range.  It  is  at  least 
eighty  by  forty  miles  in  North 
Carolina,  and  extends  from  Paint 
Rock  in  Madison  through  Bun- 
combe, Henderson  and  Transyl- 
vania counties  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina line. 

There  is  a  strange  tradition 
about  the  location  of  the  town, 
and  one  not  very  creditable  to 
those  in  authority.  The  story  is 
this : 

The  points  in  nomination  were 


the  high,  flat  ridge  about  three 
miles  south  of  AsheviJie,  on  the 
old  Buncombe  turnpike  road,  and 
the  present  site,  which  was  then 
called  Morristown.  It  happened 
that  there  was  a  whisky  shop  at 
this  latter  place,  and  to  this  the 
commissioners  repaired  to  d  scuss 
the  question  of  location.  As  in 
many  a  popular  election,  the 
"Mountain  Dew"  was  freely  used 
and  won  the  day.  I  have  heard 
this  story,  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  here  stands  the  town  to  vin- 
dicate the  memory  of  the  citizens 
or  commissioners  who  did  the 
work,  and  all  agree  in  saying  it 
was  well  done. 

I  am  not  here  to  write  history, 
but  only  to  speak  of  things  as  I 
remember  them. 

The  character  of  the  men  who 
began  business  in  Asheville  was 
first-class ;  and  so  begun  and 
handled,  the  place  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  it  became  the  center 
of  trade,  so  as  to  supply  the  sim- 
ple and  necessary  wants  of  the 
back  woods. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  old 
settlers  in  the  country,  each  had 
his  merchant  in  Asheville,  not 
only  to  supply  his  wants,  but  in 
whom  he  confided  as  a  trusted 
friend.  It  seemed  to  be  the  poli- 
cy of  these  early  merchants  to 
help  their  country  customers,  and 
to  bridge  them  over  in  times  of 
misfortune  and  adversity;  in  this 
way  a  trade  was  established  here 
and  continued,  creditable  to  any 
people   and   commensurate   with 


the  progress  and  settlement  of 
the  years  following.  The  princi- 
ple merchants  were,  first,  James 
Patton,  the  elder  ;  then  James  W. 
Patton,  who  from  time  to  time 
ha  i  in  his  house  young  men  as 
partners :  James  M.  Smith.  I.  T. 
Poor,  Mont.  Patton,  Samuel 
Chunn  and  Alfred,  his  son.  I 
have  not  time  to  speak  of  these 
men  as  each  of  them  deserves, 
but  must  content  myself  by  say- 
ing they  were  men  of  sterling 
worth  and  integrity  ;  all  succeed- 
ed in  acquiring  large  fortunes  for 
this  country,  and  left  to  their 
children  the  memory  of  an  un- 
sullied reputation. 

There  were  many  others  i  n  Ashe- 
vill  in  the  various  professions  and 
avocations  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  business  of  this  country. 
Dr.  G.  F.  E.  Hardy,  whose  mem- 
ory is  still  fresh,  he  was  the  lead- 
ing physician  of  the  place,  and 
also  was  cashier  of  the  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  at  this 
place.  He  was  a  leader  in  social 
life  and  a  general  favorite. 

Col.  James  M.  Alexander  began 
business  here  as  a  saddler,  and 
afterwards  settled  on  the  French 
Broad,  at  a  place  now  known  as 
•'Alexander's."  He  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken  as  naturally  a  gentleman. 

But  I  must  go  on  to  my  reccol 
lections  of  the  country  people, 
and  leave  the  present  city  with 
its  honored  memories  to  take  care 
of  itself.  A  few  more  persons 
claim  my  attention. 

On  the  Swannanoa  there  lived 
the   first  settlers  of  the  country. 


Wm.  Davidson  entered  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Bee 
Tree  creek,  which  he  settled  and 
on  which  he  raised  a  large  family. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, laying  off  this  county, 
the  first  court  was  held  at  his 
house ;  this  old  Davidson  home- 
stead must  be  the  place,  as  I  have 
enquired  carefully  of  the  family, 
and  am  sure  he  never  lived  at 
any  other  place  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

The  impression  has  been  that 
the  residence  of  the  late  John 
Patton,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Swannanoa,  now  a  part  of  the 
purchase  of  Vanderbilt  from  P. 
F.  Patton,  was  the  place,  but  this 
is  a  mistake;  it  was  as  I  have 
stated.  Davidson  was  the  first 
Senator  from  this  county,  entered 
large  quantities  of  land,  then  the 
county  of  Burke.  He  was  the 
father  of  Col.  Samuel  W.  David- 
so)j,  who  was  well  known  to  the 
people.  It  does  not  become  us  to 
speak  of  the  general  value  of  this 
man  and  his  family;  sufl'ice  it  to 
say.  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  fell 
the  forest  and  plant  the  seed 
which  has  produced  the  abundant 
harvest  we  are  now  reaping,  and 
of  which  his  descendants  are 
justly  proud. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  time  to 
dwell  more  particularly  on  the 
citiz  us  of  this  locality,  now  the 
home  of  the  best — such  as  the 
Gudgers,  Joseph  and  William, 
the  Whitsons,  Patt'ius,  Burgiiis, 
Youngs,  Alexanders,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
honorable  people,  wlio  performed 
their  several  duties  well  in  their 


day   and   deserve   well   of    their 
country. 

Only  one  other  section  can  I 
notice  here,  and  that  is  Reems 
Creek  and  Ivy.  A  few  families 
I  remember  living  there,  who 
made  a  decided  impression  on 
me.  David  Vance,  the  elder, 
father  of  David,  Samuel  and 
Robert.  He  was  the  first  clerk 
of  the  court  of  this  county,  took 
part  in  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, was  at  King's  Moun- 
tain, was  Colonel  of  the  malitia, 
and  this,  just  after  the  war,  was 
an  office  of  great  responsibility. 
He  had  three  sons  —  Samuel,, 
who  married  Miss  Weaver,  and 
moved  to  the  Duck  River  coun- 
try, in  Middle  Tennessee ;  Dr. 
Vance,  who  represented  this 
district  in  Congress,  and  David, 
the  father  of  Senator  Vance  and 
Gen.  R.  B.  Vance;  these  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  no- 
tice at  my  hand.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  record  of  this 
family  is  sufficient  to  make  any 
man  feel,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
glad  that  he  can  be  a  citizen  of 
that  verdant  country  which  gave 
them  birth. 

The  Weavers  are  citizens  of 
this  section  and  have  performed 
their  part  well  in  upholding  and 
maintaining  good  jrovernment 
and  morality.  They  are  worthy 
people  and  exercise  beneficent 
influences  on  all  around  them. 

Nehemiah  Blackstocks  lived 
and  died  in  this  section,  well 
known  to  all  our  people  as  an 
honorable  and  useful  man,  was 
prominent  in  public   affairs,  was 
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the  equal  of  any  and  surpassed 
by  few.  He  was  my  friend  np- 
on  whom  I  greatly  relied  for  ad- 
vice in  the  struggles  incident  to 
the  beginning  of  my  ]3rofessional 
career,  and  I  could  do  no  less 
than  speak  of  him  as  I  have. 
Peace  to  his  ashes. 

This  ends  my  hurried  and  very 
imperfect  'bird's  eye  view''  of 
Buncombe.  I  am  sure  there  are 
others  cjuite  as  worthy  as  those 
mentioned  who  deserve  notice, 
but  when  it  is  known  that  I  have 
only  an  hour  in  which  to  deliver 
this  address,  j^ou  will  pardon 
me. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF     MY    PROFESSION- 
AL LIFE. 

I  entered  tbe  profession  of  the 
law  on  January  1, 184.5,  with  Gen. 
R.  M.  Henry  and  J.  A.  B.  Fitz- 
gerald as  my  classmates.  We 
were  the  students  of  Michael 
Francis  of  Waynesville. 

I  come  to  the  discussion  of  this 
part  of  my  subject  with  feelings 
■of  a  mixed  character.  When  I 
call  the  roll  but  one  answers,  and 
"I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
some  banquet  hall  deserted." 
This  is  sad,  but  when  1  remember 
the  scenes  and  pleasant  avoca- 
tions through  which  we  passed  in 
a  living  and  active  career  it  is 
p  easant,  and  this  latter  view  will 
occupy  my  present  reflections. 

When  I  came  to  the  bar  on  this 
circuit,  in  the  French  Broad  Val- 
ley and  west  to  the  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  lines,  the  gentlemen 
who  were  then  in  full  practice 
were   Jo«hua    Roberts,   (^eo.    W. 


Candler,  Felix  Axley,  John  Rolen, 
Michael  Francis,  N.  W.  Woodfin, 
John  Baxter,  George  Baxter,  Col. 
S.  B.  Gaither,  Wra.  Shipp,  Gen.  R. 
M.  Henry,  and  J.  A.  B.  Fiizgerald. 
These  constituted  the  Bar  and 
rode  the  circuit,  as  we  did  then, 
until  about  1855,  when  Judge  A. 
S.  Merrimon,  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance, 
Maj.  Marcus  Erwiu,  Gen.  B.  M. 
Edney,  P.  W.  Roberts  and  Col. 
David  Coleman  were  added  to 
the  list.  You  will  say  at  once 
this  was  a  strong  reinforcement. 
Several  distinguished  lawyers  left 
the  profession  just  as'  I  entered. 
Gen.  John  G.  Bynum  and  Gen.  T. 
L.  Clingman,  who  added  to  the 
list,  made  an  array  of  talent  and 
sound  ability  rarely  met  with, 
and  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  Bar  in  any  place  in  the 
State.  In  judging  from  the  dis- 
tinguished positions  attained  by 
many  of  this  class,  we  could  not 
find  a  locality  where  so  many 
have  distinguished  themselves. 

The  court  usually  began  in 
Cherokee  (where  I  then  lived)  in 
March  and  September,  and  we  all 
join  d  and  made  the  circuit  from 
thence  eastward  to  Asheville, 
where  I  usually  stopped.  We 
traveled  together  on  horseback, 
stopped  at  the  same  hotels  in  the 
towns,  and  at  the  same  wayside 
inns  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
not  unusual  to  have  ten  or  fifteen 
of  us  together  at  one  of  these 
country  stopping  places,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  wit  and  humor 
of  the  profession  broke  loose  in 
all  its  force,  and  good  humor 
ruled  the  house.     It  is  a  fact  that 


nearly  all  or  a  great  majority  of 
those  mentioned  were  gentlemen 
of  fine  humor,  and  but  few  given 
to  strong  drink,  so  that  the  jest 
and  humor  was  of  the  best  char- 
acter, without  boistering  or  noise. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Woodfin  was  re- 
markable for  his  humor,  clear  cut 
and  original.  Mr.  Candler  ex- 
celled in  his  country  stories,  ta- 
ken from  his  observations  of  ac- 
tual life,  and  when  he  took  the 
floor  and  was  in  the  proper  mood 
•  he  usually  held  it  in  silence  to 
the  climax,  when  there  were  up- 
roarous  bursts  of  applause.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Woodfin  was  the  sunshine 
of  the  circle,  was  always  in  a 
good  humor,  and  told  a  story  well, 
his  only  diificulty  was  he  would 
get  so  full  of  the  humor  of  his 
story  he  could  scarcely  wait  for 
the  laughing  place. 

I  recall  many  of  our  staying 
places,  the  first  going  from  here 
was  James  Patton's,  beyond  the 
Pigeon.  Here  we  would  meet  a 
good  humored,  fine  old  gentleman 
as  landlord,  with  his  big  country 
fireplaces,  and  roaring  hickory 
wood  fires,  a  table  groaning  with 
all  that  was  desirable  to  eat,  good 
beds  and  plenty  of  cheer,  supper, 
lodging  and  breakfast,  horse  well 
fed  and  groomed,  bill  fifty  cents, 
and  this  was  uniform  for  twenty 
years.  So  at  Daniel  Eryson's,  on 
Scott's  creek,  same  fare  and  same 
bill.  At  Wm.  Walker's,  at  Valley- 
town,  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
Western  North  Carolina,  the  bill 
for  man  and  horse  was  fifty  cents. 
A  great  staying  place  was  N.  S. 
Garret's   on   the  Nantahala,   at  a 


place  called  Aquone,  here  we  met, 
here  we  chased  the  deer,  here  we 
beguiled  the  trout  in  that  crystal 
stream  with  the  fly,  here  we 
whiled  away  many  a  pleasant 
summer  afternoon,  in  these  at- 
tractive sports.  Good,  dear  old 
friends  I  can  see  you  all  now  in 
fancy ;  but  this  vanishes  and  I 
remember  that  you  are  no  more. 
Michael  Francis  was  a  Scotch- 
man, educated  in  Edinburgh,  a 
thorough  scholar,  was  one  of  those 
warm  hearted,  florid  Scotchmen, 
that  is  peculiar  to  his  country- 
men. He  weighed  three  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  was  one  of  the 
most  forcible  and  clear  logicians 
at  the  Bar,  was  remarkable  in  his 
study  and  observations  of  the 
human  mind,  so  that  he  was  com- 
plete master  of  the  facts  of  a  case, 
and  was  able  to  deduce  from  the 
facts  in  each  particular  case  the 
inwardness  of  the  mind  of  the 
witness,  and  had  a  happy  and 
strong  way  of  illustrating  the 
way  that  the  common  mind  reach- 
ed conclusions.  He  had  studied 
human  nature  so  closely  that  he 
could  divine  the  secret  intents  of 
the  heart.  So  that  he  was  a  pow- 
er invincible  before  a  jury.  Add- 
ed to  this  great  power  he  was  a 
thorough  lawyer,  ab  e  to  cope 
with  the  best,  and  remarkable  for 
his  powers  of  condensation  and 
force.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  many 
new  points  of  law  in  this  circuit 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  the  adjudged  cases  in 
the  supreme  court  will  attest.  He 
was  a  great  platform  speaker  and 
led  in  formingpolitical  sentiment. 


Was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Senate  and  dis- 
charged every  public  duty  with 
honor  and  ere  lit  to  his  constitu- 
ents. He  was  my  good  preceptor 
whom  I  have  closely  studied  and 
tried  to  follow.  And  I  could  not 
say  less  of  him  now. 

It  would  take  the  most  of  a 
volume  to  bring  out  all  the  pe- 
culiar traits  of  character  of  each 
of  my  brethren  with  whom  I  was 
associated  in  my  early  practice. 
And  I  must  be  allowed  to  close 
this  address  with  a  general  re- 
sume of  the  profession,  intended 
only  to  embrace  the  era  between 
1845  and  1861. 

The  profession  was  able,  stu- 
dious, painstaking  and  thorough. 
I  have  been  an  honest  and  care- 
sul  observer  of  many  deliberative 
assemblies,  have  watched  with 
much  care  and  interest  the  appli- 
cation and  power  of  the  human 
mind  so  as  to  learn  from  careful 
observation  how  great  men,  so 
called,  look  at  subjects  and  come 
to  conclusions,  with  all  of  which  I 
have  been  much  impressed,  and 
trust  I  have  been  profited   there- 

by. 

But  after  all  this,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  trial  of  cases  in 
this  mountain  circuit  has  impress- 
ed me  more  than  any  other  body 
of  men  I  have  ever  met  for  sin- 
cerity, force,  learning  and  logic. 
Here  we  were  in  a  large  and  ex- 
tensive district  of  country,  the 
courts  distantly  situated,  without 
books,  at  each  town  finding  the 
"Revised  Statutes,"  and  perhaps 
the    "Digest    of     the     Supreme 


Court,"  yet  with  these  we  tried 
our  cases  ably  and  well,  and  have 
been  well  sustained  by  adjudged 
cases. 

In  court  the  common  law  plead- 
ing prevailed,  beginning  with  the 
writ — bringing  defendant  into 
court.  The  appearance  of  the  de- 
fendant, issues  joined  and  the 
case  was  ready  for  trial,  without 
circumlocution  or  clerical  talent. 

The  fight  was  an  old  field  drawn 
out,  set  too  as  Judge  Read  says  : 
"We  drew  the  sword  and  threw 
away  the  scabbard,"  or  in  more 
classical  terms  it  would  be  better 
to  say,  "The  devil  take  the  hinder- 
most." 

It  is  a  fact,  however  with  all 
the  spirit  with  which  cases  were 
tried  and  often  with  the  mani- 
festation of  temper  exhibited,  no 
unkind  or  angry  feeling  ever 
went  outside  the  court  house,  and 
we  all  closed  the  circuit  to  enter 
our  homes  as  friends. 

But  the  war  came  on  and  like 
a  great  besom  of  destruction 
passed  over  the  land,  we  were 
separated  never  again  to  meet  as 
a  fraternal  band  of  brothers. 
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(Continued  from  No.  11.) 

Henceforward,  till  the  close  of 
his  remarks,  our  class  was  flatter- 
ed ceaselessly  and  terribly  ;  and 
we,  its  members,  with  many  con- 
ceits, were  lashed  uncomfortably 
sore  by  this  flattery. 

His   remarks,  nearing   coraple- 


tion,  I  was  startled  by  hearing  my 
name,  given  by  the  speaker  in  full, 
"to  respond  to  The  Pressr  Had 
a  mortal  risen  from  the  dead  ad- 
dressed me,  I  could  not  have  been 
so  utterly  surprised.  I  thought  I 
knew  the  gentleman  from  an  oc- 
casional visit  paid  rhe  office  of 
the  newspaper,  whose  daily  edi- 
tions he  helped  in  producing — 
dreaming  myself  utterly  unnotic- 
ed and  unknown — 1,  the  merest 
school  boy,  an  embarrassed  speak- 
er in  our  college  society  halls  ;  I 
to  address  an  assemblage  of  all 
the  intellect,  and  learning,  and 
experience,  and  eloquence  of  a 
large  and  enlightened  city  ;  I,  who 
for  the  first  time  had  beheld  the 
wonders  of  a  banquet;  I.  to  res- 
pond to  a  toast — to  such  a  toast 
as  The  Press!  Here  were  judges, 
and  preachers,  and  lawyers,  au- 
thors and  writers,  and  poets,  doc- 
tors, politicians,  aethetes,  college 
professors,  and  college  superin- 
tendents, (including  our  own) 
critics,  editors  a-  d  reporters — all 
reviewers,  and  I  to  be  reviewed  ! 
I  had  thought  scarcely  ten  min- 
utes previously  how  terribly  aw- 
ful it  would  be  to  speak  before 
such  a  cultured  congregation. 

But  1  must  rise  or  cowardly 
sneak  beneath  the  table.  One 
was  more  than  I  could  endure  ;  I 
could  not  endure  the  other.  Com- 
prehending my  position  fully,  a 
position  that  was  too  horribly 
great  for  embarrassment,  and 
aided  somewhat  by  the  influence 
of  champagne,  I  arose  and  made 
my  talk  with  a  calmness  that  was 
equally  surprising  to  myself   and 


to  those  who  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  my  public  timidity. 

'•Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "I  have 
never  been  to  a  banquet  before  ;  I 
have  never  heard  a  toast  before. 
I  came  to-night  for  'rhe  purpose  of 
learning  all  about  both. 

But  the  idea  of  the  gentleman 
calling  on  me  to  respond  to  the 
Press,  represented  by  such  a  pa- 
per as  the  C A ,  (the 

journal  of  which  the  previous 
speaker  was  a'=!sociate  editor), 
and  then   in    alleviation   of    the 

satirical   wrong,  the  N and 

(' ,   or    the   C Daily 

Sun,  the  Press  has  done  its  duty, 
enough  to  know. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  reply  to 
Hayne,  in  their  celebrated  debate 
in  Congress,  after  Hayne  had 
praised  South  Carolina  to  the 
skies,  said  respecting  Mussachu- 
setts  :  'I  fully  yield  the  gentleman 
all  he  has  said  of  South  Carolina  ; 
I  will  say  nothing  with  regard  to 
Massachusetts.  There  is  her  his- 
tory  ;  there  she  is  as  she  stands 
to-day.  The  world  knows  her 
character;  the  world  knows  her 
good  works.  I  will  not  praise  her 
for  she  needs  no  encomiums/ 

Similarly,  gentlemen,  with   the 

Class  of  Ninety  and    the  C 

Prees,  the  gentleman  has  flattered 
us,  has  lauded  our  class  to  the 
skies.  With  regard  to  the  Press  I 
will  say  :  There  she  stands  ;  there 
is  her  works — her  past  history ; 
she  need  sno  praise  of  mine — she 
will  bear  no  encomiums." 

So  Saying,  I  took  mj-  seat  and 
was  applauded  vociferously  for 
several  minutes.     Everv editor  in 
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the  hall  drank  to  my  health  ;  my 
hand  was  shaken  sore  with  con- 
gratulations, and  the  editor  of 
the  truly  representative  journal 
of  the  city,  said  to  me,  "you  have 
immortalized   yourself  to-night." 

Every  accompanying  circum- 
stance— and  circumstances  often 
do  more  than  the  actor,  was  favor- 
able for  me,  and  my  pert  associ- 
ate editor  was  chagrinned  beyond 
thought.  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  him  again  after  my  re- 
marks, which  was  ray  first,  and  so 
far,  my  last  "toast."' 

March  6, 1891. 

■•    » • 

TIIKPERSECITIO.^   OF  TllK 
JEAVS*. 


Read  hefore    the   Lyceum.   April 
2,  1891. 


BV  W.  H.  MALONE. 


The  recent  conduct  of  the  Hus- 
sion government  toward  the  Jews 
has  caused  the  condition  of  this 
long  persecuted  people  to  be  con- 
sidered throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

But  a  few  months  ago  we  had 
much  said  as  to  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  Siberian  prisoners 
by  the  "Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,"'  many  of  whom  are  Jews. 
The  treatment  of  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess Elizabeth,  the  grand  daughter 
of  Queen  Victoria,  by  her  hus- 
band at  this  time,  shows  the  in- 
tolerent  spirit  of  the  people.  The 
Grand  Duke  Louis,  who  is  a 
brother  of  the  present  Czar,  mar- 
ried a  grand  daughter  of  Victoria, 
of  England,  and  it  i^  said  that  he 


does  not  allow  his  wife  to  attend 
the  church  of  her  own  choice,  bu^ 
is  required  to  abandon  the  re- 
ligion in  which  she  wn  shorn.  This 
young  princess  is  now  protesting 
against  this  intolerance,  and  has 
appealed  for  a  divorce  to  her  fath- 
er, the  Grand  Duke  Louis  of 
Hesse,  and  to  her  grandmother, 
Queen  Victoria.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  the  Jews 
should  suffer  from  such  despotic 
intolerance. 

The  various  Christian  churches 
of  the  civilized  nations  are  be- 
ginning to  express  condemnation 
of  the  persecution  of  the  He- 
brews, and  as  an  indication  of 
this  movement,  I  quote  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  a  recent 
date : 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Blackstone,  of 
Chicago,  recently  visited  the 
President,  in  company  with  Sec- 
retary Blaine,  and  presented  a 
memorial  in  behalf  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews.  He  explained  that 
the  memorial  was  the  result  of  a 
conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  recently  held  in  Chicago, 
and  called  especial  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  antagonize 
Russia,  but  onlysoughtin  a  peace- 
able w^ay  to  give  the  Jews  con- 
trol of  their  homes  in  Palestine. 

He  pointed  out  many  eviden- 
ces of  the  possibility  of  great  de- 
velopment of  that  country,  both 
agriculturally  and  commercially, 
under  an  energetic  government, 
an  said  that  the  railroad  now 
building  from  Joppa  to  Jeruselem, 
if  extended  to  Damascus,  Tad- 
mor,   and  down    the    Euphrates, 
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could  not  fail  to  become  an  inter- 
national highway. 

He  said  that  the  poverty  of  the 
Turkish  government  gives  empha- 
sis to  the  proposed  indemnity  by 
funding  a  portion  of  the  Turkish 
national  debt  through  Jewish 
capitalists,  and  that  only  peace- 
able diplomatic  negotiations  are 
asked  for,  to  the  end  that  all  pri- 
vate ownership  oi  land  and  prop- 
erty be  carefully  respected  and 
pro  ected. 

In  closing  he  said  that  being  on 
such  friendly  te'-ms  with  Russia, 
and  having  no  complications  in 
the  Orient,  it  is  most  fitting  and 
hopeful  that  our  Government 
should  initiate  the  friendly  move- 
ment to  the  wandering  millions 
of  Israel  a  settled  and  permanent 
home. 

The  President  listened  atten- 
tively to  Mr.  Blackstone's  remarks, 
and  promised  to  give  the  subject 
serious  consideration. 

This  paper  further  says  : 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Kussia  is  attracting  more  than 
ordinary  attention  in  this  city. 
The  memorial  which  was  present- 
ed to  the  President  last  week  up- 
on the  subject  of  the  persecuted 
people  and  the  plan  to  purchase 
the  land  of  Palestine  from  the 
Turkish  government  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest. 

An  impression  has  in  som'.> 
manner  become  prevalent  that 
this  scheme  is  not  only  to  provide 
an  asylum  for  the  down  trodden 
in  Kussia,  but  that  it  is  in  line 
with  the  tradition  that  some  day 
the  Children   of  Israel  will   once 


more  possess  the  land  of  promise. 
This  idea  is  denied  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  most  intelligent  and 
progressive  Hebrews  of  this  city 
and  of  the  country.  They  say 
that  the  idea  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  Jews  are  continually  turned 
toward  the  possession  of  the  land 
of  Palestine,  and  that  they  live 
in  the  hope  of  once  more  being 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Land,  is  erroneous. 

In  the  language  of  Rabbi  Stern, 
the  Jews  are  ready  to  make  their 
home  wherever  they  are  treated 
with  humanity,  and  where  they 
can  assimilate  with  the  cou  try. 
They  certainly  do  hold  the  land 
of  Palistine  in  great  reverence 
and  ven»^ration,  as  having  been 
the  place  of  the  holy  temple,  and 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  glory  of 
the  people.  That  glory,  however, 
departed  2,000  years  ago,  and  the 
modern  Jew  simply  has  the  same 
reverence  for  this  land  as  is  enter- 
tained by  the  Christian,  who  looks 
on  it  with  veneration  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's 
life  and  work. 

The  idea  in  the  scheme  propos- 
ed in  the  petition  to  President 
Harrison  and  the  Department  of 
State  is  purely  and  simply  a  plan 
for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
people  in  Russia.  There  are 
many  plans  now  on  foot,  as  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Lewis  Abraham 
in  a  conversation  on  the  subject. 
One  has  about  matured  in  San 
Francisco,  where  a  stock  compa- 
ny with  $1,000,000  capital  has 
been  organized  to  carry  out  a  col- 
onization scheme  and   transplant 
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a»  many  of  the  Russian  Jews  as 
possible  to  the  Pacific  Slope.  An- 
other scheme  is  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Mexico.  Another,  which 
is  attracting  wide  attention,  is  to 
make  a  refuge  for  them  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  while  a  plan 
is  on  foot  among  some  English 
philanthropists  to  give  them  a 
home  in  Australia. 

The  advantages  of  the  Pales- 
tine plan  is  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation would  be  much  less 
than  to  bring  such  immense  num- 
bers to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  it  would  also  be  very  pleas- 
ant to  the  orthodox  Jews  to  get 
back  to  a  country  that  was  once 
their  seat  of  power. 

Who  are  these  Jews — this  peo- 
ple so  hated,  so  misunderstood, 
persecuted,  banished,  expatriat- 
ed? Are  they  not  the  people  who 
have  conferred  the  greatest  bless- 
ings upon  humanity,  and  who 
have  carried  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  blessings  of  Christiani- 
ty and  civilization  ? 

A  great  writer  has  recently 
said  of  the  Hebrew-  : 

"Their  virtue  in  domestic  life 
is  wonderful  ;  they  are  temperate 
in  their  conduct,  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  dealings,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  scorchings 
they  have  received,  have  stood  in 
the  forefront  in  every  country 
where  opportunity  has  been  given 
them.  Have  they  not  been  pa- 
triots in  every  part  of  the  world? 
Have  they  not  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe  been  distinguished 
by  integrity,  wiiich  showed  that 
they  were  part  and  parcel  of   the 


land  on  which  they  lived  ?  Where 
opportunity  has  not  been  given  to 
them  to  rise  they  have  degenerat-^ 
ed  on  the  same  scale  as  their  sur- 
roundings, never,  however,  fall* 
ing  as  low  as  their  persecutors.. 
For  they  had  the  law  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  fathers,  who  never 
proselyted.  Their  strength  has 
consisted  in  their  opposition  to 
proselytism.  They  have  not  cre- 
ated enmity  amoiiu;  other  faiths 
by  desiring  to  strengthen  their 
own  at  their  expense.  This  con- 
dition, though  created  a  feeling 
of  bitterness,  of  envy,  and  of 
jealousy. 

For  1,800  years  preceding  the 
dawn  of  modern  civilization,, 
when  monarchs  were  fighting 
monarchs  and  the  nobility  con- 
sidering it  degrading  to  work,, 
when  the  money  was  among^ 
the  Jews  and  when  the  security 
for  loans  was  insecure,  the  system 
of  usury  was  created,  a  system 
forced  upon  the  Jews.  They 
clung  to  the  only  means  by  which  . 
they  could  bribe  their  would-be 
persecutors.  Then,  if  the  Jew 
became  an  outcast,  a  paria,  whose 
fault  was  it?  From  agricultural- 
ists they  became  merchants  and 
traders,  and  from  traders  they 
were  driven  to  a  position  which 
has  been  handed  down  in  Shylock. 
How  unjust!  Think  of  it,  that 
Christian  people  should  so  far  for- 
get the  lessons  of  their  own  Bi- 
ble and  their  own  faith  as  to  per- 
secute the  founders  of  their  re- 
ligion and  to  poison  the  fountaiiL 
head  of  modern  civilization." 

Hon.  Simon  Simon    Wolf,   for- 
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merlA  Consul  General  to  Egypt,  a 
learned  Hebrew,  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture in  Washington  City,  uses  the 
following  language  : 

"Millions  of  my  race  have  been 
lortured,  slaughtered,  poisoned, 
and  stretched  upon  the  rack,  un- 
til their  cries  must  have  risen  to 
Him  on  high.  It  was  Jewish 
money,  wrung  from  the  Jews  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  fit- 
ted out  the  vessels  for  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  it  was  a  Jew,  so  it' 
is  said,  who  tirst  stepped  on 
America's  shores.  The  first  to 
land  in  this  glorious  country,  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  prophets,  the 
Jerusalem  to  which  thinking  men 
cling,  and  for  which  the  Jew  is 
ready  to  shed  his  blood.  We  ask 
for  no  tolerance  because  we  are 
Jews.  We  are  a  part  and  parcel 
of  tJiis  country,  having  contribut- 
ed to  its  success  and  prosperity 
as  much  as  any  other  people.  All 
that  we  ask  is  that  you  investi- 
gate the  why  and  wherefore  of 
these  things.  Religion  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  as  a  lad}^  or  a 
gentleman  are  born  such. 

For  1,500  years  Europe  was  en- 
veloped in  absolute  darkness,  ex- 
cept in  Spain,  where  the  Moors 
and  the  Jews  were  tlie  custodions 
of  the  light  which  survived 
hatred  and  fanaticism, and  at  last 
broke  forth  in  the  broad  sunlight 
of  the  present  day. 

Referring  then  to  his  stay  in 
Egypt,  Mr.  Wolf  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  Babylon,  Da- 
mascus, Balbec,Rome,  and  Greece, 
where  the  Jews  .  had  suffered, 
waned  in  the   scale  of  humanity, 


the  Jews  rose,  and  recalled  the 
words  of  Disraeli,  that  the  race 
had  "the  proud  distinction  of  a 
great  race,  exemplifying  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel,  and 
that  truth  must  and  shall  prevail. 
So  of  England,  in  Warsaw,  Frank- 
fort, Mayence,  and  other  places 
could  be  told  stories  so  revolting, 
so  barbarous,  that  they  would 
curdle  the  blood.  What  can  you 
expect  of  a  government  whose 
ruler  is  in  constant  dread  for  his 
own  life,  and  cannot  learn  the 
real  state  of  affairs?  If  preju- 
dice has  been  engendered  it  is 
entirely  due  to  the  condition  to 
which  the  Jews  has  been  forced. 
When  man  has  been  fo'-ced  to  the 
lowest  condition  he  is  nothing  but 
an  animal  fighting  for  his  wife 
and  children." 

The  most  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed nations  of  the  earth,  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  already  con-' 
demned  the  rigid  political  and 
social  proscriptions  of  these  peo- 
ple. But  recently  the  name  of 
the  great  British  i)remier,  Disra- 
eli, was  famous  throughout  the 
civilized  earth,  while  his  literary 
productions  have  charmed  the 
reading  world.  This  race  have 
furnished  scholars,  scientiests  and 
artists  for  France,  Germany  and 
other  nations.  By  the  use  of 
their  great  money  power  they 
have  decided  the  fate  of  govern- 
ments and  empires.  And  it  is 
hoped  that  the  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  has  greatly  abated, 
and  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  re- 
ligion does  not  consist  in  creeds 
and  dagmas,  but  in  a  real   refor- 
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mation  of  the  heart.  We  have 
thought  more  of  the ''golden  rule" 
and  have  learned  to  ignore  pre- 
tence in  religion  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  learned  that  the  rigid, 
oppressive,  soulless  conduct  hand- 
ed down  in  Shylock  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Jews,  and  that  many 
of  these  modern  Christians  (by 
profession)  can  charge  usury  un- 
til old  Shylock  himself  would 
blush.  We  have  seen  the  "pound 
of  flesh""  demanded  all  over  this 
professed  Chaistian  land. 

But  this  opposition  to  and  con- 
demnation of  the  persecution  of 
the  Hebrews  is  prompted  by  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  mercy 
and  liumanity.  Here  is  a  great 
nation  scattered  over  the  earth — 
'"a  resident  everywhere  and  a  citi- 
zen no  where."'  They  have  been 
the  object  of  hostile  and  proscrip- 
tive  legislation  ;  millions  of  them 
have  been  driven  from  the  hearth- 
stones of  their  fathers  to  dwell 
in  a  strange  land.  And  we  have 
a  great  ruler,  whose  life  is  only 
preserved  daily  by  an  armed  po- 
lice, declaring  that  2,000,000  of 
these  defenseless  people  must 
seek  other  lands  than  Russia.  In 
no  country  under  the  sun  could  a 
movement  to  relieve  these  peo- 
ple be  originated  with  such  ap- 
propriateness as  in  the  United 
States.  Here  we  have  no  religious 
test — here  we  have  "Church  and 
State  separate."  The  sympathy 
of  the  great  American  heart 
flows  out  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  arth  in  behalf  of  the  perse- 
cuted, the  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed. 


]li:«>$TER. 


BY  MRS.  H.  A.  MULLINGS. 


Chapter  hi. 

All  day  long  the  battle  had 
raged  ;  only  with  the  falling  shad- 
ows of  night  had  the  rain  of  fire 
ceased.  On  the  field  lay  the  dead 
and  dying,  singly  and  in  heaps. 
Some  had  crawled  together  to  die 
in  huddled  companionship.  The 
Southern  cross  had  won,  but  with 
heavy  loss.  The  battle  field  was 
now  deserted  by  the  moving  mass 
of  men  and  naught  was  heard 
but  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  some 

"'Of  the  men 
Rolling  out  all  alone  the  death  rattle.'' 

Slowly  wending  his  way  over 
the  field  is  the  bent  form  of  an 
old  man,  the  lantern  in  his  tremb- 
ling hand  is  flashed  across  the 
prostrate  forms  before  him.  He 
stops  often,  heeding  the  cry  for 
water ;  then  he  wipes  the  blood 
away  from  dead  faces  to  see  if 
each  one  is  his  master's  ;  then  he 
lifts  a  dying  head  and  places  it 
in  a  more  comfortable  position. 
He  is  faint  and  weary;  not  a 
morsal  of  food  has  passed  the  old 
man's  lips  during  the  day.  Again 
he  glances  on  the  faces  lying 
about  him  to  see  if  they  resem- 
ble that  of  the  one  he  is  seeking. 
It  is  uncle  Joe.  From  early  morn- 
ing he  has  watched  the  battle, 
straining  his  eyes  through  the 
smoke  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
man  in  whose  wake  he  always 
follows. 
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'"I  can't  find  him,  but  he  must 
be  here,  'cause  I  seen  him  fall 
when  we  charged  de  Yankee  front 
rank,  and  dey  broke.  God  help 
me  fine  him.  Let  uncle  Joe  fine 
de  boy  he  use  to  carry  in  his 
arras.  Young  master,  were  is 
you  ?^' 

His  tears  fell  fast  and  blinded 
him,  but  still  he  continued  to 
flash  the  lantern  to  and  fro. 

"Marse  Malcolm,  Marse  Mal- 
colm," he  called,  "answer  you  po 
ole  servant,  if  you  kin." 

A  low  moan  fell  upon  his  listen- 
ing ear.  It  proceeded  from  a  lit- 
tle thicket  on  his  right.  Reach- 
ing the  spot  he  soon  found  the 
object  of  his  search,  but  the  life- 
tide  was  ebbing  fast.  Joe  knelt 
beside  him  and  pouring  out  some 
brandy  held  it  to  the  soldier's  lips, 
and  saw  with  satisfaction  that  he 
could  drink  it,  but  he  was  too 
weak  from  loss  of  blood  to  speak. 
Near  by  was  a  spring  of  clear, 
cool  water;  Joe  hastened  to  it 
and  quickly  returned  with  a  can- 
teen full,  then  bathed  his  master's 
face  and  gave  him  some  to  drink. 
A  little  more  liquor  revived  the 
wounded  man  ;  the  eyelids  opened 
and  the  lips  moved. 

"I  is  here,  master,  don't  you 
know  me?  Open  your  eyes  again, 
an  speak  jes  once,  I  has  been 
huntiu'  fur  you  so  long.  Did'nt 
you  know  ole  Joe  would  come  ?" 

"It  is  all  over  with  me  old  man. 
I  am  dying.  Don't  let  them  move 
me;  let  me  die  herein  as  little 
pain  as  possible.  A  little  more 
brandy,  Joe.  Ah  !  to  think  the 
last  sip  from  the  cellars  of  Glen- 


clair  is  drank — dying  on  the  field 
of  battle — dying  friendless  and 
alone,  save  for  you,  my  faithful 
servant.  Kismet  I  it  is  fate,  and 
I  die  believing  in  it  like  the  Turk, 
only  I  do  not  say,  "-God  is  God  and 
Mahomet  is  His  prophet.' " 

"I  hab  nebber  heard  ob  him, 
but  I  read  in  de  Book  'who-so-eb- 
er  believeth  dat  Jesus  is  de  Christ 
is  born  ob  God.'  Does  you  believe 
dat^  Marse  Malcolm  ?" 

"1  hope  so,  Joe — 1  sincerely 
hope  so." 

"Say  you  does.  Confess  now, 
in  dis  your  last  hour.  Let  me 
pray  fur  you." 

The  soldier  bowed  his  head, 
and  the  old  man  prayed  fervently, 
making  strong  supplication  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God. 

"Thanks.  Joe.  God  hears  the 
humblest  prayer,  and  yours  are  so 
much  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  mine  ;  yours  comes  from  the 
heart,  with  a  child-like  trust." 

"Yes,  you  is  right,  I  trus  Him 
always,  eben  in  dis  hour  of  agony 
an  bloody  sweat,  in  dis  hour  ob 
departure,  when  you  and  me  is 
parti n'  for  eber,  my  lamp  of 
faith  is  burnin'  bright,  fur  dat 
lamp-light  show  me  de  Lamb  ob 
God  dat  take  away  de  sin  ob  de 
world." 

"Keep  the  lamp  ever  burning, 
Joe,  and  the  glorious  flame  will 
light  your  way  to  the  throne  of 
God  ;  but  I  am  thinking  of  home, 
of  Mabel,  my  motherless,  soon  to 
be  fatherless,  child.  She  is  deso- 
late indeed,  with  none  to  protect 
her." 

"You  furgits  Hester  and  me." 
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•'Oh.  I  know  that  both  of  yon 
will  do  more  than  your  duty,  but 
there  is  much  at  stake  besides. 
I  fear  this  struggle  will  end  dis- 
astrously, for  things  are  soing 
wrong.  Remember  Joe,  Hester 
a'>d  yourself  are  to  remain  with 
Mabel.  Colonel  Carringdon  is 
her  guardian,  but  I  desire  that 
you  two  never  leave  her — that  is 
my  will.  When  Mabel  is  of  age 
or  married,  Hester  and  yourself 
are  free,  and  a  sufficient  sum  is 
to  be  given  you  to  support  you  all 
your  days." 

Here  the  dying  man  weakened 
pe  ceptibly,  and  lay  for  some 
time  with  closed  eyes. 

"Brandy,  Joe.  Keep  me  up 
until  I  have  told  you  all.  Come 
close  ,  old  man.  Theie  is  one 
promise  you  must  make  me  :  Take 
me  home ;  carry  me  to  dear  old 
Glenclair,  have  the  vault  opened 
and  let  me  rest  forever  by  my 
dear  Mabel's  side.  There  is  a  joy 
in  dying,  hoping  to  see  her  again. 
I  am  selfish  enough  to  long  to  be 
released  to  be  with  her  I  loved  so 
well.  To  live  is  to  be  with  my 
child  ;  to  die  is  reunion  with  mj'' 
wife.  The  last  love  is  the  strong- 
est, and  the  chill  of  death  does 
not  make  that  love  grow  cold.'' 

He  was  growing  weaker  every 
moment  and  the  end  was  near. 
Joe  sat  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
holding  his  hand.  The  lantern 
had  burned  out.  The  ambulance 
corps  were  at  work  removing  the 
wounded. 

"Mabel,  Mabel,"  murmured  the 
soldier,  "so  you  came  to  meet  me, 
dear?  Kiss  me,  darling.  I  thought 


to  meet  you  on  the  other  side. 
Bah  !  it  is  a  shadow,  not  a  sub- 
stance ;  Joe,  there  is  Mabel  stand- 
ing beside  you — don't  you  see 
her?" 

Joe  shook  as  with  an  ague,  but 
bravely  kept  his  watch. 

"Tell  her  to  place  her  hand  up- 
on my  head — hush  !  I  hear  the 
boom  of  cannon  and  the  shriek- 
ing of  shells  through  the  air  ;  they 
are  falling  about  Glenclair,  bury- 
ing themselves  near  my  resting 
place.  It  is  a  fitting  departure 
for  a  soldier's  soul.  Little  Mabel, 
father's  last  thought  is  of  you. 
Joe,  tell  her — rernember  every- 
thing I  have  told — ." 

A  pressure  of  the  old  man's 
hand,  and  he  was  dead. 

A  shriek  of  despair  and  the 
servant  fell  insensible  over  his 
master. 

Hearing  the  cry  the  men  hur- 
ried to  the  spot.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  both  were  dead  ;  but 
uncle  Joe  revived,  and  nerving 
himself  for  the  task  he  assisted 
in  bearing  Malcolm  Cameron  from 
the  field.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  send  the  soldier  to  sleep 
among  his  kindred  at  Glenclair. 
The  body  was  sent  to  the  depot, 
and  for  hours  before  the  train  left 
the  passers-by  saw  a  rough  pine 
box  on  the  platform  and  an  old 
black  man  sitting  beside  it. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 
some  asked. 

"Takin'  young  master  home," 
was  ever  the  sad  reply. 

Colonel  Carrington  occupied  a 
finely  situated  country  house  in 
one  of  the  (then)  middle  districts 
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of  South  Carolina.  Its  nearness 
to  the  town  and  the  delightful 
climate  made  it  all  that  could  be 
desired  by  refugees  driven  from 
the  low  country.  The  plantation 
ran  along  the  high  road  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  con- 
tinual passing  and  repassing  re- 
lieved the  monotony  of  country 
life.  The  house  was  large  and 
commodious,  standing  in  a  grove 
of  shade  trees,  a  cool  and  shady 
retreat  it  had  proven  from  the 
scorching  summer  heat,  and  in 
winter  the  snow  and  heavy  icicles 
had  been  a  revelation  to  the  sea- 
coast  people  who  had  scarcely 
ever  seen  them. 

Here  Mabel  had  passed  many 
pleasant  days  in  the  companion- 
ship of  Lily.  The  family  had 
made  many  friends  among  the 
planters  for  miles  around,  and  the 
young  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood delighted  to  gather  at  the 
Colonel's  hospitable  home  and 
get  up  impromptu  dances,  riding 
parties  and  pic-nics. 

Will  Carrington  came  home  on 
sick  furlough,  but  managed  to 
have  a  very  agreeable  time  be- 
tween his  ailments.  He  said  he 
would  have  to  keep  them  up  in 
imagination  to  ease  his  conscience 
for  remaining  so  long  from  his 
post  of  duty. 

In  that  quiet  country  home, 
where  peace  and  tranquility  reign, 
it  was  hard  to  realize  that  war 
and  devastation  stalked  abroad 
through  the  land.  The  days  were 
days  of  pleasantness  and  the 
nights  were  passed  in  that  restful 
sleep  that  security  brings. 


''Come,  Mabel,  let  us  go  for  a 
long  ride.  The  day  is  lovely,  and 
we  can  leave  miles  behind  us," 
said  Will,  giving  her  an  affection- 
ate kiss,  "you  look  distressingly 
woe-begone." 

"I  am  much  depressed.  Will ; 
why,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  feeling 
haunts  me,  and  I  cannot  cast  it 
off'.  There  is  something  terrible 
going  to  happen.  Hester  says  so  ; 
she  feels  as  I  do,  and  makes  me 
more  miserable.  Let  us  go  for  a 
gallop  ;  I  may  ride  my  depressing 
impressions  off." 

Soon  they  were  in  the  saddle, 
the  dogs  following  behind.  It 
was  a  typical  Southern  winter's 
day — and  almost  spring  like — a 
day  to  make  the  most  of ;  for, 
like  all  such  glorious  days,  the 
succeeding  one  was  as  likely  to 
be  cold,  wet  and  disagreeable. 
[to  be  continued.] 


'KISMET.' 


BY    ADELAIDE    S,    TAIT. 


"'Elaine  !  Elaine  !  Oh,  where  on 
earth  is  that  hateful  gal  ?"  cried 
Aunt  Hannah,  wrathfully,  as  she 
w^ped  the  "dew  of  toil"  from  her 
face  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 
"Elaine,  come  here  this  minute, 
do  you  hear  me  ?" 

In  response  to  the  summons  a 
lithe,  graceful  girl,  with  luminous 
brown  eyes  and  an  abundance  of 
soft  golden  hair,  came  timidly  in- 
to the  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Mun- 
day  (better  known  as  Aunt  Han- 
nah) was  busily  engaged  cooking. 

"Well,"   cried    the   irate   lady, 
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eyeing  her  niece  suspiciously," 
''been  cryin' haint  ye?  If  I  wus 
in  your  place  I'd  not  go  snivelling 
around  about  a  man  ez  never 
keered  enough  about  me  to  come 
nigh  me  when  he  left ;  jest  coolly 
went  and  never  ez  much  ez  writ 
you  a  line  since — with  all  his  fine 
promises." 

"Indeed,  x\unt,  Pm  not  crying 
about  Tom  Fortesque.  He  is 
nothing  to  me," — with  a  sob — 
''absolutely  nothing." 

"Well,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mun- 
day,  whose  anger  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, "  'tain't  your  fault  if  he 
ain't,  and  I'll  have  it  understood 
that  you  hain't  uo  time  to  waste 
cryin'  after  city  pictur  painters 
ez  haint  no  idee  uv  marrying  pore 
country  gals.  Now  jest  let  -this 
be  the  end  uv  it.  Thar's  the 
cow  to  milk,  supjjer  to  git, 
and  the  clothes  to  fetch  in,  and 
I'll  warrant  ye  that'll  keep  yer 
busy." 

*  *  *  tV  *  * 

''Aunt  Hannah,  thar's  a  lady  on 
the  porch,"  said  Jim  Brower,  a 
neighbor's  child,  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,  "a  rale  lady,  an'  she 
says  to  me  rale  kind  like,  'my 
little  man,  can  you  tell  Aunt 
Hannah  I  wish  to  see  her?'  an  I 
said  'yessum,'  an'  she  give  me 
this,"  said  Jim  enthusiastically, 
displaying  a  bright  silver  dollar. 

'"Look  here,  Jimmie,"  said  Aunt 
Hannah,  endeavoring  to  seize  the 
money,  "you  jest  han'  me  that 
dollar.  Air  you  a  plum  fool,  boy, 
to  think  the  lady  meant  it  for 
you  ?" 

But  Jimmie  artfully  evaded  her 


outstretched  hand  and  skipped 
gaily  away  to  show  his  treasure  to 
his  companions  across  the  way. 

"I'll  make  him  sup  sorrow  fur 
that  yit,"  said  she  to  herself  as 
she  hurried  to  the  porch  to  see 
the  "rale  lady." 

"Well,  Aunt  Hannah,  you  did- 
n't expect  to  see  me  so  soon,  did 
you?  But  the  fact  is,  I  want  to 
see  Elaine,"  said  Mary  Ward. 
"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  will 
find  her  ?" 

''I  can't  tell,  I'm  shore,"  replied 
Aunt  Hannah,  "but  I  expose  she's 
in  the  garding  somewhares  or 
maybe  in  the  orchid." 

"Well,  I'm  in  a  hurry,"  said 
the  good-natured  Maiy,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
fine  looking.  '"I  guess  I'd  better 
go  and  look  for  her." 

"No,  you  jest  take  a  cheer  and 
I'll  hunt  her  myself,"  said  Aunt 
Hannah,  who  is  always  polite 
and  accommodating  to  people  of 
means. 

"Pray  don't.  Aunt  Hannah," 
cried  Mary.  "I  would  much  pre- 
fer going  myself,"  and  the  fat  old 
lady   assented,  with    a   grunt   of 

disapproval. 

****** 

"Why,  Elaine,  my  dear,  what  is 
the  matter?" 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried 
Elaine,  springing  to  her  feet  and 
drying  her  swollen,  tear-stained 
eyes.  "I  didn't  know  any  one 
was  near.  Miss  Ward." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  my  poor 
child.  I've  come  to  ask  if  you 
would  like  to  come  to  my  recep- 
tion to-night?" 
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"Me  go  to  a  reception,  Miss 
Ward?  Why,  surely  you  cannot 
mean  it?  In  fact,"  looking  du- 
biously at  her  dingy  cotton  frock, 
"■I've  nothing  suitable  to  wear." 

'*0h,  don't  worry  about  that. 
My  dresses  will  fit  you  to  a  'T.' 
Can  you  come,  Elaine  ?" 

''I  fear,  indeed,  I  know.  Aunt 
Hannah  would  not  allow  me," 
replied  the  girl,  "but,  oh,  if  she 
only  would  !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  great  longing  in  the  sweet, 
dreamy  eyes. 

"I'll  ask  her,"  said  Mary,  "and 
I'm  sure  she  won't  refuse.  Come, 
let's  make  haste.  And  now,  my 
dear,  tell  me  why  you  were  cry- 
ing, wjn't  you  ?" 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  sighed 
Elaine,  "only — oh,  Mary,  I  am  so 
unhappy,  if  only  my  father 
would  come  for  me  or  let  me  know 
that  he  still  lives.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve he  has  forsaken  me." 

"My  poor  little  girl,"  said  Mary, 
tenderly  placing  her  arm  around 
Elaine's  slender  waist,  "It  will  all 
come  right,  believe  me.  I  feel  it. 
I  am  sure  no  father  would  ever 
forsake  so  sweet  a  child  as  you. 
Now,  dry  your  eyes.  Don't  let 
your  aunt  see  that  you  have  been 
crying.  There  she  is.  'Now 
comes  the  tug  of  war." ' 

"Aunt  Hannah,"  says  the  heir- 
ess, in  her  most  gracious  tones, 
"won't  you  let  Elaine  come  to  my 
reception  to-night?  Do,  please, 
Aunt  Hannah,"  continues  Mary, 
noticing  the  look  of  cold  displeas- 
ure that  creeps  into  the  old  lady's 
eyes. 

"I  jest  can't  do  it,"   says   Aunt 


Hannah.  "She  haint  nigh  fin- 
ished her  work,  an'  pore  gals  like 
Elaine  hain't  no  business  at  rich 
folk's  big  to-do's." 

Mary  quietly  extracted  a  five- 
dollar  bill  from  her  purse  and 
handed  it  to  Mrs.  Munday. 

"Will  you  let  her  come?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
her  eyes  resting  greedily  on  the 
note,  "I  reckon  I  mout  as  well 
let  her  go.  I  alius  do  the  best  I 
kin  fer  Elaine,  an'  she  knows  it. 
Now  run,  my  dearie,  and  put  on 
your  pmk  caliker,  so's  not  to  keep 
Miss  Mary  waiting — never  mind 
about  the  pink  calico,"  said  Mary, 
"she  won't  need  that,"  and  turn- 
ing to  Ealine,  said,  "come,  dear, 
we  must  hurry — we  have  barely 
time  to  dress." 

"Well,  I  never !"  exclaimed 
Aunt  Hannah,  as  the  two  girls 
hurried  away  in  the  dusky  moon- 
light, "that  sly  minx,  Elaine,  is  up 

to  some    rick,  I'll  warrant." 
******* 

The  Ward  mansion  is  ablaze 
with  lights.  The  soft  strains  of 
distant  music  fall  upon  the  ears 
of  a  young  man  who  is  wending 
his  wa}'^  to  the  stately,  grand  old 
place.  As  he  draws  near,  the 
sound  of  rippling  laughter  and 
the  hum  of  innumerable  voices 
is  heard.  He  sighs  wearily.  The 
gay  scene  possesses  no  charm  for 
him.  His  mind  is  reverting  to 
the  dreaded  past  and  in  his  fancy 
he  is  recalling  how  Elaine  looked 
when  he  last  saw  her.  Presently, 
as  in  a  dream,  he  hears  the  foot- 
man announce  Mr.  Fortesque,  and 
he  is  greeting  his  fair  hostess. 
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"I  want  to  introduce  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Fortesque — oh,  here 
she  comes  now — my  friend.  Miss 
Stuart,  Mr.  Fortesque.  How  they 
acknowledge  the  introduction  will 
ever  remain  a  mystery  to  both. 
He  feels  the  hot  blood  rushing 
madly  to  his  face  as  he  confronts 
the  girl  he  loves  and  has  wronged. 
Yes,  he  has  surely  wronged  this 
frail,  gentle  creature.  For  has  he 
not  whispered  words  of  sweetest 
love  into  her  willing  ear,  and 
taught  her  to  return  his  passion? 
when  he  was  already  the  affianced 
husband  of  another  woman  ?  and 
yet  he  loves  her.  Oh,  dear  heav- 
en, how  he  loves  her !  He  had 
fancied  himself  in  love  with  state- 
ly Irma  Cameron,  and  she  was 
his  promised  wife.  Then  fate 
threw  him  and  Elaine  Stuart  to- 
gether, and  he  realized  too  late 
that  he  had  wrecked,  not  only  his 
OAvn  life,  but  that  of  the  woman 
he  would  have  died  for.  He  asks 
her  to  dance  and  she  consents. 
They  are  soon  whirling  over  the 
polished  flour  to  the  mad.  sweet 
strains  of  "My  Jewel."  He  in- 
voluntarily presses  the  slender 
figure  closer,  while  she  feels  his 
hot  breath  on  her  cheek.  ''Ms 
Queen  !  My  Queen !"  he  mur- 
murs soto  voce.  "I  must  tell  her 
all  about  it,"  he  mentally  decides. 
"I  must  break  this  odious  engage- 
ment with  Irma."  The  music 
ceases.  "Come  with  me  for  a 
promenade,  Miss  Stuart.  'Tis 
fearfully  warm  here."  Silently 
she  lays  her  little  trembling  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  together  they 
seek  the  cool  balcony. 


'•Elaine,"  begins  Fortesque,  ab- 
ruptly,"! owe  you  an  explanation. 
I  know  how  you  must  think  of 
me,"  and  then  he  tells  her  of  his 
engagement — the  mad  act  of  a 
hot-headed  boy  when  he  first  im- 
agines himself  in  love. 

"But,  oh,  Elaine,  my  love,  tell 
me  that  it  is  wrong  for  me  to 
marry  Irma — I  will  ask  her  to  re- 
lease me  from  this  engagement  if 
you  will  promise  t'^  become  my 
wife — I  am  sure." 

"Stop  !"  she  cries.  "Do  you  im- 
agine for  a  moment  that  I  am 
base  enough  to  wreck  another 
woman's  happiness  to  secure  my 
own?  No — a  thousand  times — 
no  !" 

"Heaven  forbid  that  my  father's 
daughter  should  ever  stoop  so  low 
to  conquer.  Go  back  to  the  wo- 
man who  loves  you — make  her 
happy,  if  you  can,  and  my  only 
prayer  is  that  you  may  never 
cross  my  path  again.  A  man  who 
is  false  to  one  woman  will  never 
be  true  to  another." 

With  these  words  she  leaves 
him  and  never  again  does  he  gaze 
into  the  dark,  soulful  sorrow-Ja- 
den  eyes  of  Elaine  Stuart. 

A  year  has  passed  away.  In  a 
brown  stone  mansion,  on  5th  Ave- 
nue, whose  silver  door  plate  bears 
the  inscription — "Keginald  Stu- 
art"— we  next  find  our  little  hero- 
ine. Elaine's  father  has  returned. 
He  had  been  sick  unto  death,  but 
had  sent  her  money  twice.  This 
Aunt  Hannah  must  have  received 
and  appropriated.  He  had  come 
back  a  rich  man  but  greatly  bro- 
ken in  health. 
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No  one  is  so  popular  and  beau-    wounds,  but  the  scars  must   ever 
tiful    in    New    York    society   as    remain. 

Elaine  Stuart  and  her  aristocratic  ******* 
father.  But  why  is  the  sweet  face  Two  years  later  we  read  in  the 
so  pale  and  the  shadows  beneath  same  journal  that  had  contained 
the  lustrous  eyes  so  dark?  the    notice    of    the    marriage   of 

Oh.  money  is  a  great  thing,  but  Thos.  Fortesque  and  Irma  Cam- 
it  does  not  mend  broken  hearts,  eron,  the  following:  ''A  brilliant 
Elaine  is  reading  in  a  society  wedding — Mr.  Francis  Talbot  and 
journal  — ''Married  on  the  10th  Miss  Elaine  Stuart."  Then  there 
in.-<t.  Mr.  Thos.  Fortesque  and  Miss  followed  a  description  of  the 
Irma  Cameron."  She  does  not  grand  ceremony — the  bride's  dress 
finish  the  j^aragrapii  ;  the  paper  and  the  magnificent  reception, 
fails  from  her  nerveless  grasp,  Elaine  does  not  love  him  with  the 
and  she  realizes  that  the  man  she  wild,  youthful  passion  with  which 
loves  is  lost  to  her  forever.  She  she  loved  Tom  Fortesque,  but 
has  sent  him  from  her  and  now  with  the  passionless  afi'ection  that 
he  IS  lost — lost !  Slie  moves  to  we  regard  a  brother  or  a  dear 
her  writing  desk,  touches  a  spring  friend.  She  has  married  Mr. 
— the  secret  drawer  fiies  open.  Talbot  scarcely  knowing  why  she 
There  are  his  letters,  there  are  did  it.  It  was  her  father's  dear- 
his  bonny  grey  eyes  smiling  at  est  desire,  and  she  had  married 
her  from  his  portrait.  Long  and  him  as  women  are  marrying  every 
earnestly  she  gazes  at  it  and  day — without  thinking — without 
presses  it  passionately  to  her  lips,  asking  herself  the  reason. 
Then  she  gathers  them  together.  My  reader,  you  no  doubt  fancy 
the  letters  and  the  portrait,  and  this  a  highly  colored  i-omance,  but 
■crossing  over  to  the  grate  casts  yon  have  only  to  notice  your  mar- 
them  on  the  glowing  coals.  Good-  ried  friends  more  closely  and  you 
bye  my  dear,  lost  love  forever  will  find  very  few  who  have  mar- 
aud forever — good-bye  !  ried  for  ''love's  sweet  sake." 

She  stands  w^ith  clasped  hands  And  what  of  Aunt  Hannah — 
and  watches  them  blaze  up,  then  will  she  still  reside  in  her  hum- 
smoulder  and  fade  away.  How  ble  home  and  gosfip  with  her 
emblematic  of  her  own  life — one  neighbors  about  "'that  ungrateful 
bright  gleam  of  joy,  and  then  the  huzzy.  Elaine,  who  never  az  much 
ashes  of  despair.  She  had  re-  az  writ  her  a  line  since  she  got  to 
fused  to  blight  anotlier  woman's  be  a  fine  lady,  nor  sent  her  nary 
life,  and  though  her  sorrow  is  al-  a  cent?''  Aunt  Hannah  seems  ta 
most  greater  than  she  can  bear,  have  forgotten  the  checks  which 
she  does  not  regret  it.  No,  she  repose  in  the  village  bank  to  the 
had  acted  as  any  a  good  and  hon-  credit  of  Mrs.  H.  Munday,  and 
orable  woman  would.  Time,  the  are  really  the  property  of  Elaine, 
great    consoler,    may    heal     her        Mrs.   Talbot  is   reclining  on  a. 
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silken  divan  in  her  sumptuous 
apartments  and  dreaming  of  the 
"days  that  are  no  more'' — not 
with  regret  and  longing — for  El- 
aine is  not  unhappy,  but  the  mind 
will  revert  to  the  days  of  our 
earliest  youth  and  first  1  ve.  The 
drooping  Jids  droop  still  lower 
over  the  tender  eyes.  '"Tis  fate," 
she  murraers — "Kismet" — and  as 
sweet  baby  lios  are  lisping  her 
name  and  a  soft,  little  hand  creeps 
into  her  own  and  she  hears  the 
dear  little  voice  saying — "I'se  so 
seepy,  mama — so  seepy,"she  can- 
not wish  that  it  was  otherwise. 
Oh,  Kismet,  Kismet  I 

The  Charleston  Budget  com- 
ments on  our  Magazine  in  these 
words  : 

Among  many  interesting  arti- 
cles in  the  Asheville  Lyceum  for 
April  may  be  specially  mentioned 
one  by  L.  M.  Hatch,  on  the  "Poets 
of  South  Carolina."  The  writer 
reviews  the  numerous  poets  of 
this  State,  citing  many  passages 
from  their  writings. 


In  answer  to  questions  Mr. 
King,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  ex- 
presses the  view  that  Rutherford- 
ton  has,  by  long  odds,  the  best 
immediate  prospects  for  growth 
and  improvement  of  any  village 
in  Western  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
King  refers  to  its  great  advanta- 
ges as  a  health  resort,  and  to  the 
reasonable  prices  of  property  as 
inducemei  ts,  and  advises  home 
seekers  to  consult  our  Rutherford 
real  estate  man,  Mr,  J.  Mathews, 
before  locating  anywhere  else. 


Mr.  King's  head  is  level.  Per- 
sons looking  for  a  location  should 
allow  no  discouraging  statements 
to  prevent  their  coming  to  Ruth- 
erfordton  to  examine  the  proper- 
ty, prices  and  advantages. — Euth- 
erjordton  Banner, 


On  the  slaughter  of  harmless 
birds,  H.  D.  Gordon,  in  Nature 
Notes^  portrays  the  slaying  of  the 
innocent  sea  gulls,  in  telling  lan- 
guage, which  well  applies  to  the 
useless  killing  of  birds  of  all 
kinds.     He  says : 

"The  Gulls,  the  white-aproned 
housemaids  of  the  sea,  that  day 
b}'  day  sweep  off  from  the  ocean's 
floor  the  impurities  of  the  towns 
— -what  have  they  done,  what  are 
they  doing,  to  be  massacred  by 
tens  of  thousands  for  a  moment's 
fashion?  The  lavender-plumed 
Terns,  the  gray  Phalarope  and 
little  Stint,  birds  of  whom  it  may 
be  said  that  of  them  "the  world 
was  not  worthy."  harmless  and_ 
lovely  in  their  lives — links  of 
ancient  life  between  land  and 
land — why  are  they  to  be  torn 
and  trampled  by  the  Juggernaut 
wheel  of  human  vanity?  Much 
is  lost  and  can  never  be  replaced, 
and  the  fashion  of  1890  will  make 
the  rest  of  the  century  poorer. 
The  diamonds  and  gold  and  coral 
and  precious  stents  of  ancient 
civilizations  were  beneficent;  they 
fed  the  searchers,  and  held  and 
increased  their  own  value,  and 
killed  none ;  now  we  are  killing 
for  a  moment's  whim  and  luxury 
the  living  diamonds  of  the  earth. 
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the  birds,  just  as  some  of  us  are 
beginning  to  know  and  love  them 
as  they  never  have  been  known 
and  loved  before.  It  is  shame- 
less irreverence  for  life. 


The  Rutherford  Banner  says  : 
A  new  real  estate  firm  has  located 
headquarters  on  our  floor.  The 
real  estate  business  is  a  large 
field  to  operate  in,  and  Ruther- 
fordton  lots  and  land  will  sell. 


J.  S.  Grant,  Ph.  G. 


Of  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacj-, 


APOTHECARY, 


24     SOUTH      3IAI->      STREET. 


//  your  prescriptions  are  prepared  at 
Grant's  Pharmacy  you  can  positively 
depend  upon  these  facts:  First,  that  only 
the  Purest  and  Best  Drug:,  and  Chemical 
will  be  used;  second,  they  will  be  com- 
pounded carefully  and  accuiately  bv  an 
experienced  Prescriptionist;  and  third, 
you  will  not  be  charged  an  exorbitan 
price.  You  will  receive  the  best  goods  at 
a  very  reasonable  proHt.  Don't  forget 
the  place — 

Grant's  Pharmacy, 


Free  by  Mail. 


LINDSEY  (t  BROWN'S 


of 


Descriptive    Catalogue     of    Views 

Western  North  Carolina,  or 
Beauties  of  "the  Land  of  the  Sky."' 

Address    Lindsey   &   Brown,   South 
Court  Square,  Asheville,  N.  C 


Cooper-Limestone  Institute, 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

(Limestone  Springs,  S.  C.) 
H.P.GRIFFITH,  j^  .      .     , 

Rev.  R.  H.  GKIFFITH,,D.D.  j  ^"ncipais 

SESSION  from  FEBRUARY  to  NOV- 
EMBER. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  finest  Sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  South.  The  highest 
temperature  marked  during  last  Sum- 
mer was  82  F.  The  buildings  cover 
over  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  are  in  first- 
rate  order  and  supplied  with  heating 
furnaces,  water  works  and  bath  rooms. 

The  standard  of  instruction  is  high 
and  the  course  of  study  thorough  and 
comprehensive.  Almost  exclusively  a 
boarding  school.  Eighty-one  boarders 
registered  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
present  session. 

For  Catalogue  and  particulars,  write 
to  H.  P.  GIFFITH, 

Gaffney  City,  S.  C. 


CAROLINA  HOUSE, 

No.  79  North  Main  Street. 

Asheville.  N.  C. 
.'VIRS.  W.  A.. FAMES.  Proprietress. 
Electric  Street  Cars  pass  by  the  door. 

TERMS  REASONABLE. 
GOOD  ROOMS -WELL  FURNISHED. 


CENTRAL   HOTEL, 

SPARTANBERG,  S.  C. 
L.  W.  OSBORNE,  Proprietor. 

In  the  center  of  business  portion  of 
town.  Well  furnished.  Polite  ser 
vants  and  good  accommodations. 

Rates.  .^2  a  day.  Special  rates  to 
Troops  and  Clubs. 


Madam  M.  Fnae  Smith, 

ARTISTIC  MILLINER. 

Keeps  the  very  latest  styles  in  millin- 
ery. Hats  of  all  kinds  renewed  on 
shortest  notice.  Also  for  sale  my  own 
patent  Hat  and  Bonnet  Supporter. 

South  Main  Street,  North  Corner 
Swannanoa  Hotel. 
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A.  S.  GRAHAM,  DENTIST, 

57  South  Main  Street. 

With  care,  experience  aud  skill 
we  practice  all  operations  known 
to  dental  science. 

OUE    PKICES     AEE    U:NUSU- 
ALLY  LOW. 

Extracting,  -         -  25  Cts. 

With  gas,  which  is  perfectly  safe 
and  absolutely  without  pain.  50 
Ots.  All  other  work  at  but  little 
more  than  one  half  the  usual 
charge. 


PRACTICAL 


Painters  %  Decorators. 

DEALEKS  12s 

Butcher's  Wax  Finish  and  Artist's  Mate- 
rials.    Wall  Paper,  Paints,   Oils, 
Varnishes,  French  Glass,  etc. 

Masury  Ready  Mixed  Paints  a  Specialty. 

p.  O.  BOX  456. 

No.  30   NORTH    MIAN   STREET, 

ASHEVILLE,  X.  C. 


Home  Made 


Manufactured  at  Waynesville, 
N.  C.  The  best  of  the  kind  in  the 
South. 

AVOOL  FROM  HOME  RAISED 
SHEEP. 
Patronize  a  worthy  home  indus- 
try by  ordering  your  jeans  and 
other  woolen  goods  from  the  fac- 
tory. 

T.  Y.  BRIDGES,  Proprietor, 

Waynesville,  N.  C. 


GO  TO 

J.  E.  REED  &.  CO., 

No.  10  North  Court  Square,  for 

Beef,  Mutton,  Pork,  Veal, 

FISH,  OYSTERS  and  GAME. 
Pork  Sausage  a  Specialty. 
Fine  Tennessee 
CHICKENS,  DUCKS  AND  TUR- 
KEYS, EGGS  AND  BUTTER. 


&  DANVILLE  R.  R.  CO. 


Passengek    Depaktmknt, 
Westers  North  Carolirifi  Division. 


PASSENGER   TRAIN    SCHKDULE 
(In  Effect  March  25) 
75th  Meridian  time  used  wbtn  not  other 
indicated. 


EASTBOUND. 


No.  10 

Daily. 


No.  12 
Dailv. 


Lt.  Knoxv-ille,    i  |  | 

(90t"n  mer. )  i     7  20pra  I     «  00am  i 

"  Asheville,  i  " :04.am  1  2 19pm  j 
Ar.  Salisbury,  6  20am]     7  2opmi 

"   Do.nvi!lc.  1  O  4.1am  !  12  25am  ' 


Richmond. 


4-  10pm  1     fi  05am  ' 


Ra.leigh, 
Goldsbon 


1  :-'Spm       7  4.5am  \ 
?.  10pm  !  1  2  50r!rn  i 


Lv.  Lynchburg,  I     i  40pm  i     3l5am| 

Ar.  Washington  !     8.55pm  1  10  25ara  | 

"Baltimore.     |  11  25pm  1 11  00am  j 

"  Phiia.,  I     3  00am!     2  20pm! 

"  New  York,     i     6  20am  i    4-50pm| 


WBSTBOUNn.      I    No.    9 
I     Daily. 


No.  11 
Uailv. 


Lv  New  York,     |  12  15am  !    4  30pm  | 
Phila.,  i     3  5i>am      6o7pm; 

Baltimore,  |  6  45anii  9  .-(Opra  | 
Washing-t'ni  8  30am  |  11  Go-. m  | 
Lynchburer.i     3  35pm  i    5  2oam| 


Richmond,    i     1  UOpm  ■     2  tiSam  ' 


Danville. 


6  3.5pra       !^45cm 


Goldsboro, 
Raleigh, 


3lOpm|     4  3<Jpm  I 
4  37pra  !     1  00am  i 


Salisbury,     |  11  3npm  1 12  lOum  I 
Ar.    Asbeville,     i     .5  55o.m  i    5  3Spm 
Kr.oxviile,  ! 

OOthmer.)  I  11  OOara  I  10  20pm 


No.  14 
Dailv. 


.•^.  &  S.  R.  R. 


No.   13 

Dailv. 


10  lO  amILv  Asheville,  Arr.l  S  OO  p  m 

1106  am|^'"      HendcTSonville.      Ly,;  7  07  jj  m 

140pm'.'\r        s-iar  tanbiirc.  •'    !4  40nm 


MUKPHY  BRANCH. 


No.  65   I   (Daily  except  Sunciay.)  !     No,  64 


740  amlLv, 
940  ami.\r. 
1247  pm|   •' 
6  05  pm.|   •• 


.\sheville, 

WajTiesville, 

Brvson  City, 

Tomotla, ' 


Ar,|  4  05  p  m 
'•  I  2  05  p  m 
••   I   9  20  a  m 

Lv.i   4  50  a  ro 


Nos.    9    and  10.  Fullmui.    Sieepei  .s  hctwt-en 
Greensboro  and  Knoxville 

Nos.  11  and    12   Pullrnan     Buffet    Sleeping- 
Cars    between  Hot   Springs   and  New    York 
W.  A    WXNBURN.  D    P    A,, 

Asheville,  .N.  C. 
JAS.  I.    TAYLOR,  G.  P.  A., 

H'ashington    D    C. 


